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AI>I>RESS 

TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. 



Mt Lords, Ladies, and Gentxihen^ 

TH£wQi^ «liioh I m leng^ sabni« to your 
fTiitaianBttinij V* boetig^ befbreyon withcmt aiijp apology for 
ha«itg ** adcM one mere te the eatolo^e efa*eacly' toonu^ 
maofom f^ Mid without adacUraAkm Hist it wa» ftpst In- 
t«iiiltd for pf'yvHecipcvlation, but tliat ^theur^nt request 
of nmmeroQB IrieiMls'^ has g^iven great e r publicity to it : 
su b ic r ftig e Me this wonM not arail, because yott are firily 
aware that it has been eomposed for the express purpose 
of puiUtcatNNi* 

Several of you have alreacly been inforfned that my mo- 
tives^^foff idipnaiail^on myself the task which I ha^e in part 
afio^tiiplisheffcr mtose from the appearance of Cobbetf s 
GMUMBHtr and the notoriety of that penen^ name ; for such 
vu» the^ect of tm/ioKlttf^ on one iHmd, and of hie popn- 
lafky^ on Hie o^er, that, if credenee may be had of cora- 
raoQ report,- teft Ifceusand copies were sold within the 
couBseof the &«t fow weeks : tiria crrcumstance, though 
acfiolntabfis, war so singuhHr, andthe tendency of the work 
at the sameitinte 80 obvioos, that I resolved to-examtne it 
and to publish my opinion; but before I had completed my 
atrengenMOits, a crilicisDt af)peared which wea calcuktted 
tOfonsWcar timintfended purpose^ Having l^ vanity to sop- 
poais; llM almftof wj oetee vMM»top vekable to be thrown 
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awajy and finding on revisal that I bad obsenred sereoil 
errors which the censor had overlooked, I considered that 
the resolution to connect them with a general review of 
Grammar, would neither be impracticable nor unaccept- 
able ; and with this view I issued the prospectus which 
has since been put into your hands* 

When I recall to mind the conditions of my prospectus, 
I fear that I have little cause for soliciting your indulgence : 
I find that of the novelties promised, and of which I enu- 
merated ten, I have certainly omitted to introduce more 
than seven ; and though the process of investigation has 
called my attention to subjects for which I have not cove- 
nanted, I cannot admit that circumstance in palliation ; 
nevertheless,,! trust that I shall be aRowed to state the 
principal reasons that have induced me to make that omis- 
sion. In the first place, a comprdiensive review of all the 
grammatical treatises extant, is an undertaking of greater 
magnitude than it appeared to be ; and the perpetual accu- 
mulation of the miscellany has in some degree onerated it : 
this will account for the catalogue which appears in the body 
of the work. Secondly, the principles of Orthography, 
and particularly the investigation of the symbolical proper- 
ties of letters, has heretofore been much neglected, and 
perhaps underrated; therefore I have sacrificed some of 
my original designs to that of endeavouring to establish a 
more complete theory* Third^, the origin and progress 
of' language are matten which have long been, and per- 
haps will ever be, veiled in considerable obsoarity.: these 
and the modes of tuition, though net essential to the 
idiomatic principles of th^ living tongue, are so inti* 
mately connected with Gramouir in general, that I have 
treated them as subjects of peculiar interest; and though 
my opinion may not be received by all of you, and much 
less by the public in general, I believe that none of you 
will doubt the candotir of the sentiments by whidi it has 
been ocica^oned. Lastly^ derivation^ that brandi of Gn»n- 
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roar which kys h«fore the kanier the solid materials t>f Jan- 
gaage> has heen miich neglected by gramaiariaiis ; there* 
fore, tfaoagh with the experience of much difficulty, I have 
be^i more minate than my predecessors ; but the utility 
of the subject and the decision which may ensue, I leave 
to your consideration. For my own part, I am assured 
that the powers of analysis are susceptible of greater ex« 
pansion than I have strength to enforce : here J defer to 
the judgment of my superiors, and I cheerfully submit to 
the test of defecation ; though I have nothing to fear from 
the prurient or jejune conjurations of the modern cynical 
school* 

With this exposition I know that most of you will be 
satisfied, though i cannot reasonably hope for universal 
pardon. That which I have left undone, I purpose to per- 
form in a supplementary volume, which, if the present 
meets your approba^on, will appear as speedily as pos- 
sible, and will be duly announced ; but, highly as I value 
your patronage, I shall forbear to trespass a second thne,- 
unless I have the sanction of your own wishes : such « 
volume will afford room for an examination of the gram- 
matical roles commonly taught in English schools ; and 
from the several Grammars in my possession, 1 shall be 
enabled to select some examples of false Syntax for the 
pupiPs correction. The unsetded state of Grammar is a 
fact of which I have already adduced ample proof: and 
that teachers are not less divided than writers, I have evi- 
dence in my correspondents. A reverend gentleman to 
iichom my thanks are specially due, writes thus : ** Your 
opinion of Cobbett is well expressed, and is nothing more 
than he deserves." A friend in Worcestershire says, '* If 
the < stupidity of Cobbett* were removed from your pros-> 
pectus, Lcoidd procure many subscribers, but the people 
here, though averse to his principles, think highly of his« 
talents." To a list of names from Lmcestershire, the fol- 
lowing intelligence is subjoined : ^* To other applications 
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stmed iii|qi,-jiid^icacy^, piiraiogy;^t iBvectiva, I fihail be.exr 
eeedingJy sorry ; for thougd 1 am dearotn to expose the 
errors of grattitmariaiis, I do not; harbour any malignant 
fedingi toi;(rar<k them as.men;: and ha^ing^said this» I hav« 
nearly* done all that can be neces8ary> I have one thing 
to add» and with that I. conclude: when in. a moment of 
anxiety,^ I have felt the jar of conflicting ideas, 1 haive 
turned to my- snbscnptioB list, and there i have met 
the cheering ray of genuine kindness,; a ray which 
dissipates the g^oomi of iatexnal fear and - pilots the • strug- 
gling adventures over the refluent 'sea^.litecaturey a sea in 
which are many rocks^and innumerable shoals of aandi 
Great is the honour you confer, and greatly I esteem it : 
you have my sincere— rmy heartfelt thanks ;, and witii 
these, permit me to be». 

My iLonls, Ladi«s^ and' Gentlemen; 

Your obedient and obliged 
humble servant, 

TEO. MARTIN, 

Bkn^iNGH'AM, Decettibei*, 1823i '^ ' 
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ENGXISH GRAMMAR. 

LESSON I. 
ON THE OUTLINES OF GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is die art of making language. 

2* Language is that common exercise of the rea- 
soning faculties, which, by the agency of certain fa- 
miliar signs, enables us to communicate our ideas to 
each other. 

3. The signs that compose the English language 
are of two kinds : audible and visible. 

4. Audible signs are those that are given to us by 
nature : they consist in the several articulations that 
can be sounded or uttered by the voice, and by the 
organs of speech that assist it. 

5. The simple combination of articulate sounds 
necessary to express a single idea, or to connect ideas 
together, is called a word ; and an assemblage of 
words duly calculated to express a sentiment, or 
class of ideas, is denominated d sentence. 

6. Visible signs are composed of certain artificial 
ifiarks or symbols* the chief of which are called let- 
ters : these, by general custom and consent, are em- 
ployed in writing, to represent the several signs and 
combination of signs used in speaking. 

B 
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2 ENGUSH GRABIMAB. 

7. Grammar is properly divided into four parts : 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

8. Orthography teaches the theory of vocal 
sounds, the powers of letters, and the correct method 
of constructing words. 

9. Etymology shows the origin, signification, and 
proper use of each particular word ; and the various 
modifications to which some words are made sub- 
ject by the difierent circumstances that affect them. 

10« Syntax is the art of selecting the materials 
proper for th^ construction of sentences, and of ar- 
I'anging them in the order which the sentiments re- 
'quire. 

( 11. Prosody regulates the time employed in 
speaking; and gives to every word, and to e^ch piir- 
ticular portion of a word, the importance due to it 
on account of.its relative worth, and of the situation 
in which it stands* 

CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. 2. The utility and absolute necessity of being 
acquainted with the nature of out own language, is 
an admission of universal importance ; hence arises 
;the propriety of imposing the study ol* this art oa 
the infant mind) at tne earliest susceptible age* In 
order to do this, we must endeavour to make the 
trommencement as easy as possible ; hut Grammar 
writers, ever averse to simplicity, are pleased to dis- 
courage their pupils by leading them into a series 
of difficulties witn which the tender mind is unable 
to contend* As a special instance of that unaccount- 
able practice, we find that Sutclipfe, who is one of 
the last authors belonging to this, class, opens the 
door of ^mmatical study with the following intri-" 
cate definition : " Grammar is a word derived from 
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OVXIWES OF ORAIflffAlt,. 9 

yfe^jtfAdi grammch which signifies a pidtire ^ from the 
root y^afu^ graphOf to write; hence the compound 
Orthographvy a correct copy, or fac-simile."— Well 
may be m&rm his disciples that Grammar ** has a 
tremendous aspect 1" He first leads them to under- 
stand that it is sometbuH^ like a picture /^ and while. 
they are puzzliii|^ orer the enigmatical comparison^ 
he drawi them mrward to the other part of the sen- 
tence, which tells them by way of explanation, that 
Orthography is a fac-'simile ! Since this author^ 
throughout his work, seems desirous to display his 
classical ability ; we may ask, for the sake of infor- 
mation : — Does not the Greek TfOfj^Jta signify a line 
or track? If so, does not the English w<Mrd Gram" 
mar mean the /me, track, or way, to knowledge ? 
And lastly. Is not this track dignified with the term 
Grammar, on account of its superiority to other 
tracks, by the same rule that induces us to call the 
Holy Scriptures Bible, from Bi^A/ov, the book ? Mr* 
SuTCLiFFB has committed a great oversight in deriv-^ 
ing picture from the word write ; for pictures are 
produced by drai£7titjj^, of which writing is only a 
species* • Ffof^, in, its general sense, means to draw^ 
trace, or inark i therefore TfOfi/Aa is the thing drawn^ 
or the track marked out. 

CoBBBTT, a politician of notoriety, and a gramma-- 
rian of singular attainment, has ventured very gravely 
to assert that ^^ Grammar is a science of substantial 
utility ;'' and unfortunately, Sutcuffe is content to 
agree with him. Here we may observe that As^ 
tronomy is a science, because it surveys the firmament 
of stars and the motions of the planets ; Geography 
is a science, because it examines the <}ifierent parts 
of the earth and the manners of the inhabitants; and 
Botany is a science, because it distinguishes the dif- 
ferent varieties and qualities of plants : but neither 
ddes the aslrariomer, the geograpner, or the botanist, 
make the comets and conflations, the countries and 
people»or the fibres, leaves, and flowers- which be de- 
scribes; nor does bis description afiect their being,. 
b2 
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4 ENGLISH ORAHMAB. 

for they would exist precisely in the same perfection 
if they were never described at all. Paintings, on 
the contrary, is an art, because it teaches us how to 
make pictures : Arithmetic is an art, because it in- 
istructs us in maMug calculations ; and Grammar is 
an art, because it enables us to make language : and 
the very existence of the landscapes and portraits, 
the figures and numbers, or the letters, words, and 
sentences, depends on the action of the painter, the 
arithmetician, or the grammarian ; and tneir perfec- 
tion on his expertness or skill as an artist or maker. 
That which is here meant is particular Grammar, or 
the process of making any particular language:—* 
universal Grammar, commonly so called, is quite an^ 
otl^r thing. 

3. 4. 6. 6. Dr. Beattie divides the signs of lan- 
guage into natural and artificial : natural signs he 
conceives to be changes of complexion, eyes, fea- 
tures, and attitude; and such tones of voice as 
are significant of certain passions ; and the arti- 
ficial he subdivides into audible, or such as may be 
heard, because they are used in speaking ; and visi- 
ble, or those which may be seen, because they are' 
written. This classification cannot be strictly pro- 
per, because the brutes have ways of expressing tneir 
feelings, though they have no language that can fall 
within the reach of Grammar ; neither should we 
consider audible signs to be the entire result of art, 
because a defective utterance may generally be at- 
tributed to natural defect in the organs of speech : 
audible or articulate signs are therefore as clearly 
natural as visible characters are artificial. 

'7. 8. 9. 10. 11. CoBBETT is desirous to divide 
Grammar into two parts, namely, Etymology and 
Syntax. Orthography he calls *<a childish concern,'' 
because he considers it to consist in *Uhe humble 
business of putting letters together ;'' and Prosody 
be supposes to rerate to mere pronunciatien, which 
in bis opinion may be learned *<as birds learn to 
chirp and sing/* Such condusions are nbsurd. 
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OUTL1MK8 OF CRAMMAK* 5t 

When words are inteaded to makelaog^uage they 
have four requisites ; formatioD, appropriation, ar» 
rangement, and eflTect: Orthography torms them. 
Etymology determines their appropriate functioBS^ 
Syntax arranges them, and Prosody gives them their 
due weight. What then shall we say of the author 
who would deprive the system of language both of 
its basis and of its efficacy ? If we take his advice^ 
the article which in his favourite language is called 
ufi chapeajij may be written either hatt or hat m 
ours, and the man who makes it may be either a, 
hatter or a hater ; the person to whom he dedicates: 
his book may be either a cobbler or a cobler ; the* 
place in which he was confined may be expresseil 
m writing either by cell or ce/, and in pronunciation 
either by sel or hel ; and lastly, the author himself 
may be either Cobbett or Cob-et^ Such would be 
the result of disregarding Orthography. 

With respect to Prosody : suppose Mr. Cobbett 
to repeat the sentence, << England expects every man 
to do his duty;" does he pronounce the two sylla-- 
bles of the first word with equal force, or does ho 
distinguish one from the other by a greater stress of 
voice? Does he at all regard the quantity of the 
third word ? that is, does he call the first syllable ev 
and the word ev-eri/y or is he equally willing to make 
that syllable long, and to say e»very ? When he 
goes to church, does he expect to hear the sermon de- 
livered in precisely the same tones of voice in which 
be has just heard the litany read? Or, if the thea-^ 
Ire aflTords him greater delight, is he there content 
to ^nd the characters of Hamlet, Falstafif, and Scrub' 
personated in one common strain ? Thus thci pase^ 
tnight be if ProsQ^y were useless*. 



fiBTiBw^ — ^Wben a writer on any given subject 

undertak^^ to review the worlur of his predecessors^, 

ftitd more especial ly'those of his contemporariiss, par* 

ticular cantipn should be observed throughout his 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



progress : and whatever pain may attend his task, 
the public will expect to find that his observation9 
are founded on the precise principles of candour and 
equity. In endeayouring to draw the direct liqe of 
distinction between true Grammar and false, or in 
other words, between language and gabble, several 
unpleasant though important circumstances may 
urise ; and though the oias of the will may lean tb 
the right srde or to the left, duty will walk steadily 
forward, regardless of hostile operations, and fearless 
of future consequences. 

In an undertaking intended for the benefit of tlie 
community, imposition must be detected and ex- 
posed, and specific remedies must be prescribed to 
.effect the removal of existing ills. A mischievous 
book is decidedly the greatest evil that can attend 
the education of youth: by reason of this consider- 
ation, the juvenile reader is hereby cautioned, in 
the earliest stage of his grammatical progress, to 
avoid, with all possible care, the very sight of a cer- 
tain publication professing to be grammatical, but 
being in reality the exact reverse. The work here 
meant made its appearance in the^ear 1819, under 
the title of ^' A Grammar of the English language, 
in a series of letters. Intended for the use of schools 
Utid of young persons in general ; but more especi- 
ally for the use of soldiers, sailora, apprentices, and 
ploughboys. By William Cobbett,*' Of the 
real merits of tliis grammatical pretender, the reader 
will form some idea, when he is informed that of two 
hundred and eighty-^five paragraphs, within which the 
rudiments are comprised, sixty-six stand corrected 
in a pamphlet of sunsequent date, (published by W. 
Wright, 46, Fleet-street) entitled "A critical exami- 
nation of Cobbett's .English Grammar.'' In fact, 
the errors there pointed out are but a few, selected 
as speciiUens ; for the whole work does not contain 
ten paragraphs that can be tolerated in any book j 
inuch less can they be sanctioned by an impartial 
grammarian. The critic observes, in rehition' te 
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OirtLtNES OP onAMMAR. 7 

Cobbett's book, that ** there is nothings new and 
aseful in it.^' Its usefulness is out of the question, 
but it teems with novelty of the most extraordinary 
kind, CoBBBTT may be thankful- that the pamphlet 
deals so leniently with him as to allow that he has 
^ displayed some ingenuity in the detection of errors 
committed by others ;'' and as to ** pass over in si- 
lence the absurd ihass of (Personal and general in- 
Tective with which the book is filled." In a few 
words, Cobbett's Grammar is every thingthat it ought 
not to be, as various extracts inserted in the present 
work wil I most clearly prove. His in^ennitj/ amounts 
to nothing, because he cannot correct errors without 
falling into others which are still more glaring ; and 
the political nonsense with which the ^ Grammar" 
abounds, is calculated to poison the youthful mind, 
and to mislead the credulous and unwary, out of the 
paths of rectitude and obedience, through the rugged 
and slippery windings of disaffection, disquietude, 
sedition, and general corruption ; leaving them to 
perish, through their own folly, on the plains of re- 
nelliony or in the quicksands of infidelity. 

GBAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

What is Granunaft' Of t^hat is languagfe com- 
posed? What IS. the use of language ? In what 
respect do audible signs difier from letters ? Why 
are they called audible signs ? What is a word ? 
What is a sentence? How many words are .neces- 
sary in order to fonn a sentence ? What general ad- 
vantage arises from the use of letters? Into how 
niany parts is Grammar divided, and what are they? 
What part of Grammar is that which treats on the 
construction of words? By what part of Grtoimar 
sre sentences constructed ? What are the uses of 
Prosody? What are we taught by Etymology? 
BjT what part of Grammar are words traced to their 
origin? In what part are incorrect spellers deficit 
cut? On what part do the powers of eloquence 
principally depend ? What part teaches us to speak 
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S . BNQUSH GRAMMAS* 

correctly? Has Ortboffrapby any coniiection with 
the art of speaking ? Why ? How are sciences dis- 
tinguished from arts f Is Grammar an art, or is k a 
science, and why ? Why is Orthography made the 
first part of Grammar, and why is Prosody the last? 
Why is Etymology put before Syntax ? 

> NoTX. — If the answers to these questamis do not conTinee the 
tutor that his pupil i^r&ctly understands his lesson, let others be 
proposed in reference to those parts of it which are least under- 
stood. 



PART L 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

JUESSONII. 
ON THR NATURE OP THE ALPHABET. 



13. The business of Orthog^phy, the first part oif 
Grammar^may be distinguished under two different 
heads: Literatiou or Articulatioui and Syllabica- 
tion. 

13. Articulation in speaking, consists in the 
utterance of simple sounds ; and Litbration in writ- 
ing is the method of expressing each articulation by 
its proper artificial sign* 

14. The letters that constitute the whole of the 
artificial signs used in any language, are collect! irely 
called the Alphabist of that language. 
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16. The English Arphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters, which, when considered as the mere component 
parts of the Alphabet^ appear in the order and forms 
following. The larger letters are commonly distin* 
gbished by the term Capital. 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j. k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, 
R, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 
r, 8, t, n, V, w, X, y, z. 

16. All letters and sounds are either Vowels or 
Consonants. 

17. Sounds thafr are formed by simple modula- 
tions of the voice are termed Vowels : these are the. 
principal features of words, and may be heard at. a 
remote distance. 

' I& Sounds thiit are uttered by the organs which 
assist the voice, are denominated Consonants. 
/ 19. Letters are divided into Vowels and Con&wD- 
nants, according to the nature of the sounds they re« 
present. 

' 20. The human voice freely admits of six grada- 
tions in the intensity of sound, and the English AI-. 
phabet con^t^ins six vowel characters. 

21. The organs of speech are required in English 
to give utterance to twenty-two consonants, and the 
Alphabet has twenty-two consonant letters to ex- 
press them; but the sounds and the letters do not 
respectively correspond throughout. 

22. The Vowels are A, E, I, O, U, and Y^ and the 
Consonants, B,€,D, F, G,H, J,K,L,M,N,P,<l,K, 
S,T,U,V,W,X,Y,Z. 
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29. Every Vowel sound ig either long ot ihort; 
and Consonants are either $^f hardf or fi^mpaunA 
All compound Vowels are long* 

24* Long and short sounds are known froni «ach 
other by the quantity of time occupied in articulating 
t)iem; but soft and hard sounds by the facility or 
difficulty that attends their utterance. 

CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIOl^S* , 

12. Grammarians usually subdivide all the parts 
of Grammar except Orthography, though no other 
part is more properly entitled to such division ; for 
the theory of inaividual sounds, and the mode of 
uniting tnemt -Rre ^ widely distinct as the letters 
and syllables themselves. Gut, who has published 
a neat and methodical little Grammar, and one which,' 
in some respects, is very useful, confines die whole' 
of his observatiQUs on Orthography within the com- 
pass of a page ; Walker, the editor of a pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, is content to do the same, and to refer 
his readers to his dictionary for more extensive in- 
formation ; and Lewis, a dlisciDle of ToOKfi's school,* 
wishes to persuade us that <*ail the talk about semi* 
votpeh ana Jiquidsp is yery mystical and very Use- 
l^ss.'^ This last author's aversion to building on a 
solid foundation is further evident in the following' 
sentence : ** Those who study Grammar merely for 
thepurposeof learning to express themselves with 
clearness and precision, will probably not bestow 
much time on tne consideration of the nature of let- 
ten.'' Iferewemay ask Mr. Lewis b^ what means 
he expects to become clear and precise, if he does 
vol attend to the isounds of the letters ; for if the 
letters are sounded improperly, the words must also 
be wrong. Pape hiUi made numerous observations 
on the simple sounds of letters, but be has not given- 
any rules for uniting them, and the same may 1^ pb-<^ 
served of Harrison, Penning, Priestley, and Raw^ 
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LiNsoN* The subject of syllabication bas engaged 
the attention of Qrebnwood, Fishbr, Sheridan, 
JIuRRAY, Allen, Harrold, Sctcliffe, Rornsbt, 
and several others; but tbey do not make any sys- 
tematic distinction between the two branches of Or- 
thography^ nor is the best of them as consistent in his 
remarks as the nature of the language requires. Cob- 
bett uot only objects* to the uses of Orthc^raphy, 
.but even to the word itself, because it is one of tnose 
•whicli he is pleased to call foreign ; though if it had 
been borrowed from the French, he would probably 
have remained silent : happily, however, it springs 
from a purer and richer source; for it evidently 
originates in Ofdo;, correct^ and r^a>; bence. Or- 
thography in Grrammar, as well as in Architecture, 
Geometry, and Fortification, is a correct drawing or 
represetiialion of the structure intended to be built. 
If Mr. CoBBETT were to cancel all English words of 
Greek and Latin origfin, he would reduce the finest 
language that adorns the modem world, to a ridicu- 
lous mixture of farce and pantomime, such as we 
might expect to find in the wilds of America, among 
the janglmg mass of congregated runagates from ail 
nations, who are necessarily obliged to acquire a 
smattering of at least half a dozen languages, ere they 
.can make their own intelligible to their neighbours. 
13. I'hey who write on subjects of study should 
be careful not to introduce unmeaning or inapplica- 
ble words: bence the necessity of explaining all 
^technical terms. Lewis calls Orthoepy ** the rules 
and principles of grammatical sound, and observes 
that grammarians include it within the term Or-^ 
thography% Greeitwood says the first part of Gram- 
mar is '^ Orthography or Orthoepy" and in a mar- 
ginal note he observes that the parts of Grammar 
^' might be made five, making a distinction between 
Ortliography and Orthoepy, as there really is." He 
derives Epy from Evo^ a toord, and thus makes Or- 
thography to signify ^^ the art of true writing," and 
Orthoepy "the art of true speaking." 
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Dr. Johnson defines the two words in like maimer; 
but be does not agree with either of the above in his 
application of the terms. Orthography iSf as ex* 
pressed by Greenwood, the artof making words, and 
Orthoepy that of pronouncing them. Though the 
Jatter is in some measure associated with the fonder, 
insomuch that they accommodate themselves to 
each other in Syllabication ; yet correct speaking 
depends in a still higher degree on the principles of 
Prosody ; and Prosc^jr itself would fiul to be Ortho« 
epy, if it were unassisted by Svntax. Orthoepy, 
therefore, is not a distinct part of Grammar, but a 
constant attendant on all ; or rather, an inseparable 
branch of each. LUeration^ from Kteta a letter^ 
treats of the theory of written characters: Dr« 
Wallis makes IHera to originate in linea^ a line 
or fitarA*, whence the propriety of the term ; for let- 
ters are in fact mere marks of sound which we agreb 
to use. Articulation Johnson takes from ariiculuSf 
which comes from arSf arif and colo^ to cuUivatCf 
improve^ or dress ; therefore articulation is the art of 
cultivating the voice, or of managing the organs 
which by nature we possess. Grant, probably on 
the authority of Lora Monboddo, derives the word 
articulate from articulus^ tt joint; and thence infers 
that articulation cannot take place without jointings 
A^MuRRAT carries the absurdity still farther ; for he 
positively derives the word from **articulus9 the 
Joints of the fingers T — Sutclipfb also conceives 
that articulation consists in jointing: nevertheless, 
we may safely contend that though the word articu' 
luSf 9^jointy is derived as above, and therefore takes 
its name from the art of managing, yet it is only one 
branch of that art ; for the articulation or manage- 
ment of the voice consists in uttering as weH as joint- 
ing. Harris, the greatest philosopher in the list of 
grammarians, says that ^' Articulation is nothing else 
than that form or character acquired to simple voice 
by means of the mouth and its several organs, the 
teeth, the tongue^ the lips, &c.'* Language^ a word 
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which must not be overlooked, is from the French 
lanaue^ a corruption of the Latin linffuis, a tongue^ 
and the termination age is significant of action, (from 
the Latin agOf to act)* Language, therefore, is the 
action of the tongue, pilgrimagle uie act or process of 
a pilgrim, wharfage an act peiformed on a wharf, 
nonage no power to act, cfirnage acting on flesh, 
dotage the action of a dotard, and agent one that 
acts. 

14. Alphabet is a contraction of A}^a^ Bnra, the 
first two Greek letters ; therefore its signification is 
synonymous with that of the vulgar expression Af 
B, C. — CoETLOGON compliments the Romans for 
having limited the name of each letter as nearly to 
its power as could consistently be done, and the mod* 
ems for following their example. To say that two 
letters named be and a, together form the syllable 
(a, must be much more clearly understood by a 
^hild^ than that Beta and Mpha^ or that Beth and 
•Sleph make ba when united. 

15. The forms in which the English Alphabet is 
commonly seen, are the following.: their names ar6 
here omitted, because the pupil must necessarily 
know them: 

I. The Old English. 

St^t ®, »» «t iFf Clf , ©, 3, iK, *, iW, ia, 
a, b, c, ir, e, f, 8> \ M> «> h w, n, 
<©, ^, <», H, Sb, ®, 5tt, »a, X, Y, 52. 
o» P> 9f X, », t, ti,(i, fc, X, 8, ?. 
n. The Italic. 
A,B,C,D,E,F,G,H,I,J,KyL,M,X,0,P, 
cr, 6, c, c/, e, f^ g^ A, «,y, A, /, m, n, o, p, 

Q,/?,5;3;t^, r,»r,x, r,z. 

g, r, *, /, ir, V, ti7, X, y, jjr. 

III. The Boman, as given before. 
A,sB, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N,0, P, Q, 
a, b, c d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, 

»,S,T,U,V,W,X,Y,Z. 

r, s, t, u, v^ w, X, y, z. 

c 
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IV. WritteD cbaraders. 
a, ^, o, t^, e, /, ^, A, *; ^', 

j^C j£, ^ n, ^, ^, ^, M, y, ^, 

^, ^ m, n, o, ^, ^j o ^j ^/ 

% ^, r, c^, f^ .S. 

a^j ^, m/j CO, y, z, 

y. To these may be added the Greek letters, with 
their names, which the pupil ought to learn. 

A, B, r, A, E, Z, H, 0, I, 

Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta, Eta, Theta, Iota, 
a, /3C, y, 3; e, f,^, u, ^,d, i, 

K, A, M, N, E, O, n, P, Z, T, 

Kappa, Lambda, Mu, Na, Xi, Omicrim, Pi, Rho, Sigma, Tau, 
«, A, /t*, V, I, 0, 'BTjiS-, f,p, C,cr,5, T,?, 

T, *. X, *, Q- 

UpsUoii, Phi, Chi, Psi, Omega. 
»3 ft Xy +> «• 

HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

In the time of the Saxons, when reading and writ- 
inff were chiefly confined to the mpnasteries, and 
when printing was unknown, manuscripts were not 

{produced without much labour and considerable 
OSS of time, in consequence of tlie complicated na- 
ture of the characters used, as may be observed in 
Domesday and other ancient records ; and the Saxon 
Alphabet afterwards gave place to the Old £nglish, 
(I.) which was still mere complicated. In this form 
the books appeared till about the year 1440, when 
ScHOEFFER, of Mentz, invented the art of printing, 
and instructed his father-in-law, whose name was 
Faust, in the same. Report says that Faust very 
soon completed a bible, and carried several copies 
to Paris for sale^ where the uniformity of their ap- 
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pearance amazed tbe purchasers in such a degree, 
that they supposed him to have dealings with witches 
or demons, whence arose the saying, ** Satan and Dr. 
Faustus."' This account is credited by several emi- 
nent grammarians, and is most probably true ; be- 
cause, within a few years from that time, books were 
printed in various parts of Europe, in Roman, 
Gothic, and German or English characters, the two 
last of which were nearly alike. About the year 
1480, Aldus Minutius, a printer of Venice, invented 
the form No. 11. which was named the Italic in hon* 
our of the inventor, and which on account of its 
simplicity and neatness soon became general in books 
of inferior kinds : but since Greek and Latin formed 
the course of scholastic studies, the characters used 
in those languages were retained, and the writing 
letters. No. IV. grew out of the Italic as the most 
expeditious, fiy retaining both the Italic and the 
Roman alphabets in use in our printed copies, we 
have the advantage of giving extraordinary effect to 
words which we particularly wish to distinguish ; by 
preserving the Greek we become acquainted with 
the nature of that sublime language and the origin 
of our own ; and by keepins* the Old English in 
riew, we are led to contemplate with astonishment 
on the works of art, the patience of our forefathers, 
and the power of human ingenuity. 

The Hebrew Alphabet might have been added, 
from its connection with the Greek, but since few 
English words come directly from the Hebrew, it is 
omitted ; but as occasion may be taken to compare 
certain characters with some of those used in that 
Alphabet, the enquirer may refer for their names to 
the 1 19th Psalm ; which is divided into twenty-two 
equal portions, according to the number and order 
of those letters ; that being the ancient mode of 
numbering. In this and all the most ancient Alpha- 
bets, they have but one form for each letter; nor 
was any distinction known till the genius of Greece 
imd Rome produced a second, of more simple con- 
c2 
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struction* and iised the originals only as marks of 
distinction, Auch as tbe beads of books and chapters^ 
the initials of words and sentences, &c. whence coibes 
our word Capital^ or Head letter, from caput or 
Ke^aXij, head or cbiefi 

Some persons express their dissatisfaction with 
the Alphabet, because the letters are not ari*anged 
according to their powers ; but if this is any defect, it 
is equally attributable to all nations : our letters rank 
like those of our Saxon ancestors ; and they, as fyr as 
circumstances would admit, followed the order of 
their predecessors, the Romans and Greeks. Sgai^- 
IGER observes that ^ is properly placed at the. 
head, because it is tbe first sound that natui'e puts 
forth in the crying or smiling of infants, wbo need 
no other motion to form it, than a mere opening 
of the lips; and others remark that dumb people 
lenrn this sound sooner than any other. The sound 
of .4 here meant is that of the Italian, French, Irish, 
Welsh, &c. all of whom give it a broader sound 
than the English. If we may account for the po^ 
sition of this letter from the reason here given, those 
of 6, e, and c/, may be owing to a similar circum- 
stance, for baJbf dad^ and gag^ are the first syllables 
pronounced bv children ; and probably the ancients 
were actuated by consistent motives through the 
whole arrangement. 

' C occupies the place of the Greek F (Gamma), 
and was originally intended by the Romans to agree 
widi it in sound. About the time of the Punic war, 
they invented the G, which was intended to repre- 
sent K ; but in after ages, through the similarity of 
shape and sound,they confounded the two characters, 
till G at length became the representative of F, and 
C was made to agree with K, which last letter did 
not then appear in their alphabet, except in borrowed 
words. 

The next letter worthy of notice is F, which Coet- 
LoooN believes to have been formed from the 
Digamma (double Gamma) of the Greeks, which it 
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nearly resembles ; though they do not agree in sound : 
we may observe, however, that the Saxons had this 
letter from the Goths, in whose Alphabet its form is 
a medium between the English and Saxon F and 
the Greek ^, with both of which it corresponds in 
sound. Its situation in the Alphabet is that of the 
Hebrew Vau^ which it nearly resembles in sound, 
for neither the Goths nor the Saxons had more than 
one character to represent the two articulations ex- 
pressed by our F and V. 

G is not the Gamma of the Greeks, but their (Z) 
Zeta^ or the Zain of the Hebrews, with whom it had 
a fuller sound than our Z, as it still has with the 
Jews ; but the Romans perverted its use as already 
stated, whence it came to have two. sounds ; and this 
is also the case with C, whose sound, though origin- 
ally like r, and subsequently like K9 was changed 
by the French into that of S. The Saxons copied 
the Romans in giving their Zeta a new shape, and 
retaining the sound of Gamma; and the original 2^ 
was thrown out of their Alphabet because it was 
useless : but the English found reason to. reclaim it, 
which accounts for its being placed last. 

H is not the Greek, 0, though in . sound it has 
some resemblance to it ; and with the Saxons it had 
a stronger sound than with us. Its present shape 
is that of the Greek Eta^ ^E long) a letter rejected 
by the Romans, who considered one E to be suffici- 
ent : this was a great improvement, because the 
might be easily mistaken for O. 
/ and J in Latin were identical. / long was ex- 

Eressed by repetition, and the two letters so formed 
ad points placed over them thus (u) to distinguish 
them from u ; but when the latter character followed 
another vowel, it was sometimes distinguished in like 
ipanner, to shew that the. two vowels were in separate 
syllables. In order to obviate the difficulty arising 
from this similarity, the latter t was changed to j; 
hence we find that our physicians, who invariably 
write their prescriptions in Latin^ put gn ij. for two , 
c3 
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grains^ and J. iij. for three drams. The twa charae* 
ters thus formed were afterwards united into one, 
whence came our 7, which the Saxons introduced 
into their Alphabet as a single character, and, as such, 
retainingasingle point; butthe t remained unpointed, 
because in their language it was not repeated as iu 
the Latin: thus, one nation found that to be abso- 
lutely necessary, which in another was totally useless* 
The large Y is taken from the Greek T, into whose 
place it is introduced in many words of Greek ex- 
traction. The Goths had a dfifferent species of J, 
which sprang from the Hebrew Jodr pronounced 
yodf and expressing a consonant sound like that of 
the initial jf, as still heard in Hallelujah and in the 
German langua^. Thus Khas become a vowel, as 
the representative of double /, and a consonant as 
that of single J^ or Yod. Here, too, we see the 
reason why it is put in the rear of the Alphabet ; 
namely, because it is a new letter. 

«/, in English, has a compound sound, but in 
French it is simple, like the G from Zain before 
mentioned : this has more than probably arisen from 
an aspiration or breathing whicn attended its articu-^ 
lation, as the consonant yod. At one time it may 
have had the same simple sound, or one something 
fuller, both in Latin and in English ; and it may have 
since been corrupted into a compound through the 
common circumstance of being preceded by ^. 

JT, Z, Mf and JV*, follow in the successive order of 
the Greek and Hebrew Alphabets. With regard to 
iV", CoETLOGON observes that the Hebrews called it 
AW, which word signifies a child, because they 
considered it to be a diminutive of .^^ not only in 
form, but also in sound. 

E, the next letter in the Greek order, was cancelled 
at one time as unnecessary, and it afterwards re- 
appeared tind degenerated into X ; but the X thus 
formed was not tne capital, but the small % of the 
Greeks, that being a more convenient character than 
the original Saxon r^ which consisted of two Gs 
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joined, as in our written form. In. tbe Alphabet of 
the earlier Saxon ages, this letter does not* appear, 
but the Goths bad adopted tbis mode of represent- 
ing double C, and the others afterwards thought 
proper to follow the example; thus Sitcce was 
changed into Siexe^ now Saxe.. This form of double 
c seems to have been introduced before the y^ fronr 
its taking the precedence.> 

O, P, K, S, T, rank as with tbe Greeks, and Q, K, 
S, T, as with the Hebrews. The Gothic Alpbabet 
follows the Hebrew, and from that our Q has un- 
doubtedly come, notwithstanding the contrary opi- 
nion of some grammarians* In the Gothic language 
it had a compound sound, whidi the Saxons in theii^ 
translations represented by cto. The character was 
introduced into the Latin Alphabet as the represent* 
stive of a simple sound, and tbe remaining partwair 
supplied by adding u and considering it as a conso^^ 
nant ; hence, for the original Gothic Q, and the snb« 
sequent Saxon Cw^ we have now the inseparable 
double consonant Qir. 

Fis from the Latins, and bv them brouglit from 
the Greek vowel T, and usedf as a vowel ; but the 
Gk»thic character i9 something like onr small u in- 
verted, whence the Saxon, English, and modem 
Latin U, u. The ancient Romans had no character 
to represent the consonant sound V, therefore where 
they wished that sound to be understood, they put 
«i inverted F, its nearest correspondent, thus j^ 
An observation nearly similar applies to the We^ 
whose /^ sounds like F, as in Cq/hf a hill, which 
Ibey pronounce Cai?en. The Saxons had no F, fof 
the words give^ heaven^ &c. were written with an Jf*^ 
as Gif, Heofon^ &c* U and V were used indiscrimi-^ 
nately after the arrival of the Romans, and in tlus* 
unseUled state they remained till lately. This may 
perhaps account for the misapplication of Fand W 
oy the Londonens. 

** W (Mr. Greenwood observes) is to be fetched 
from the Gothic or Saxon. > The littins,^ Gr^ks, abd 
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Hebrews, have no letter or letters that exactly an- 
swer to our W9 unless their Vato were usually wawt 
which some contend for. As we make it always a 
consonant, we do but err in calling it a double U ; 
we should have kept to the ancient Saxon name for 
it, Wen ; or have called it Wau or Wmc^ as the Syri- 
ans call the Hebrew Vaw. But we give it the 
name rather from the way of writing it, than from 
its proper power/' May it not have been com- 
pounded of the consonants Fand U? 

Z is now pronounced Zed^ but properly its name 
in English is Ze, contracted from the original Ze/a, 
in conformity with our other letters. A century 
back, this letter had a compound sound like dz: 
Greenwood says, '^ Z contains the sounds of ds^^^ 
and B. Martin, who published something bearing 
die name of Grammar as lately as 1766, says, *' Z has 
nearly the double sound da ; as blaze sounds bladse; 
Zionf DzioTif Sac.** Lord Monboddo, on the joint 
authority of Bos and his Lordship's favourite the 
Halicarnassian, says that Z was a compound in 
Greek, not like Dz^ but like Zd or Sd. Be that as it 
may, the Italians continue to sound double Z like Dz; 
as Pestalozzi and mezzeiinto are pronounced PestU" 
lodzi and medzotintc. 

16. 17. 18. 19. Greenwood, who has wisely 
founded his definitions on the true sense of the seve- 
ral words, informs us that the word vowel comes from 
vocaliSf vocal or soundiny^ the word litera or letter 
being understood. This is proof that it originates 
in V0X9 the voicey and consequently that a Vowel is 
a sound clearly uttered by the voice itself, without 
impediment or organic assistance. Consonant bo; 
takes from <* consonans^ sounding together with ;.'' 
-and consonans is from coit, withf and sono^ to sound ; 
therefore a Consonant is a letter or sound used in 
conjunction with a Vowel, but not alone. The defi- 
nitions given by our modem Grammarians are too 
vague and ambiguous for learners to understand. 
*f A consonant cannot be perfectly sounded without a 
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voweL'* Grant. Pid this Grammarian ever hear a 
person whisper or a .goose bissf-^If so, he must 
admit that a CoDsooant can he. sounded . by itself^ 
though not so loudly as a Vowel. Similar to this is 
Harrison^s definition : <* they are named contonaniM 
because they ipake not a, full ajid perfect sound 
without the help ot a vowel '' Ib a consonant sound, 
then, more perfect wh^n joined to a Vowel than 
when uttered alone? — In the same strain is Allen's 
definition : '< a consonant cannot be perfectly uttered 
till joined to a vowef Surely, tne organs have 
the same modons,- and produce . the same sounds,^ 
whether the VWels be present or absent* 

^ Mujrray^s words agree with Grant's. The defi- 
nitions of Vowel and Consonant giv^n by Harris 
are far superior: ^^The simplest sounds are those 
acquired through* the mere openings of the mouthy 
as those openings difier in giving the voice a passage* 
The variety of configuration in. these openings gives 
birth and origin to the several vowels : and hence 
they derive their name, by being thus eminently 
voca/and easy ta be sounded of themselves alone/' 
^ There are other articulate forms which the mouth 
makes, not by mere openings^ but by different con- 
tacts of its different parts ; such, for instance, as it 
makes by the junction of the two lips, of the tongue 
with the teeth, of the tongue with the palate, and 
the like." " The articulations so prod uced are called 
consonants, because they souncl in company with 
some auxiliary vowel." Hermes, page 319. Dr. 
Bbattie's words are much to the same effect : ^* The 
influence of a Consonant is not easily perceived, un- 
less it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth ; 
that is, by a vowel*" 

20. 21. 22. The six gradations of intensity into 
which the voice naturally divides itself, are heard in 
the words 1, free ; 2, fair ; 3, far ; 4, form ; fr, 
firm; 69 fool; but these may be varied, by certain 
modifications of acuteness and suavity, to express in 
considerably greater number of distinct sounds : O, 
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for instance, is more acute in fop than in ybrm, and 
A more so in fat than in far. This subject claims 
to be investigated in the next lesson. 

The Consonant sounds uttered in Engb'sh, are 
marked in the following words :— 1, Pay j 2, -Bay ; 
3, /^ie; 4, Fie; 6, 7'ie; 6, Die; 7, Sea; 8, 2ea ; 
g.iSflbw; 10, treasure; 11, TJJree; 12,5r/7ee; 13, 
iSTay; 14, Gay; 15, Hay; 16, May; 17, ATay; 18, 
riytf ; 19, Zay ; 20, fiay; 21, »Fay; 22, Fea. By 
this, we find five sounds not represented by sin- 
gle characters; namely, 9, in SHoWf where SH 
agrees with the Hebrew Shin;- 10, in treaiSure, 
where S has the sound of the French J; 11, in 
THree, where TH sounds like the Greek Theta 
(0); 12, in THee, where TH is like the Saxron 
D ; and 18, in riA'G, a sound which Brightland 
compares with that of the Hebrew Gnain, and which 
the Greeks represented by a Oamma (F) when fol- 
lowed by r, K, X, or E, and which -we represent in 
like situations by JV*. On examining the Alphabet, 
we shall also find that in producing the above sounds, 
five letters are omitted : these are C, J, Q, 17, and X. 
The sound of C is represented by S or by K; that 
of Q by the latter; that of 17, (the constant associate 
of Q) hy W; and those of ^ and X are compounds, 
the former of numbers 6 and 10, and the latter of 13 
and 7. 

23. 24. " The voice," says Harris, " is not by ar- 
ticulation made more loud or sqft^ for these are its 
primary qualities ;" the term sofu cannot therefore 
properly apply to the intensity of vowel sounds, 
which, in some degree, resemble those in music ; 
they are all s(fl when produced hy harmony and 
sweetness of tone, and hard when they proceed 
from discord and din. In other words, softness is, 
as considered by Harris, the reverse of loudness. 
SuTCLiFFE thinks otherwise, for he says, "^ has h 
soft sound in /a// ;" and in another place he observes 
that O "has a so/if sound in done^ son, won:** yet 
these words may be spoken as loudly as, any others* 
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Rah^linson, too, says that E has a soft sound in me and 
wey and / in machine ; but he nerer mentions hard 
Towels. The distinction of hard Consonants, from 
such as are soft» remains for future consideration. 
The difference between long and short syllables is 
easily perceived. Murray says, '^ A long syllable 
(meaning Vowel) requires double the time of a short 
one in pronouncing it/' This distinction seems to be 
rather too nice ; for short Vowels are articulated mo- 
mentarily, but those that are long niay be continued 
at pleasure, yet they ouffht not to be prolonged so 
far as to become offensive to the ear. Compound 
Vowels are here called long, because, though pro- 
nounced by a single impulse, each consists of two 
distinct sounds. 



Review. — In the conclusion of the first le^on, the 
young reader was advised to close his eyes against 
Cobbett's Grammar, on account of its dangerous 
tendency ; and in this place a similarly unpleasant 
task requires to be performed. In the year 1821, 
William Greatheed Lewis published his <Mra- 
proved Grammar of the Englisn language," a work 
which proves him to be the reverse of a consistent 
and delicate writer. The Grammar was brought 
out in numbers, and on all the covers of those numbers 
we find him declaiming against Politics, thus : *^The 
author has refrained from introducing Political Re* 
marf^y on the supposition that such remarks would 
be calculated to aivert the attention of learner^ from 
the subject more immediately under their consider- 
ation. ** There is,^' says the wise man, ^a time for 
all things.*' — This would be well ; but in the tenth 
page he foi'gets bis protest; for he there says, << I 
.William Greatheed Lewis, after a mock trial, was 
sentenced by them, the four Judges of the King's 
Bench, to be imprisoned in his Majesty's jail at Oak- 
ham, for the space of two years.'^ 

In page 52, where he complains of grammatical 
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tyranniesy he obseires, in tb^ lirordd ef Tooke t <^We 
)(xmy9 indeed^ complain of their tyranny atid ab« 
surdity mthoat any fear, at present^ of being sent to 
jml for so doings as we may be for complaining of 
tyrannies of another kind*^ 

' In pao^e 20O9 he calls Gilchrist ^eloquent and 
pbilosopliical/' because he, too, has associated Gram<^ 
mar with hostile pHncipIes. ^ Lan^/' he says, *Vare 
like cobwebs, which entangle the w<Bak,'but which 
the strong break through/' The' discovery of this 

Shihsaphical manner of ^< breaking through'' the 
iws, forms anew era iii the annals x>f t^cience: how- 
ever, if the laws are too weak, let them be isttength- 
ened. Of the eloquent philosophy of Gilchrist, 
the reader will form a tolerably correct opinion when 
he peruses that author's words in Lewis's book; 
where, in speaking of ^* vulgar" participles, he says» 
.*'they most be rkliculed into an abisurd mode of 
speech by a set of grammatics^ fbols^" &€. The 
minds of these two ereat authors ^^rise in scornful 
indignation" at ^* a blind follower of blind; leaders — 
a slave of slaves— a ikiember of the herd of creef»uff; 
crouching, servile minds.'^ Such is Gilchristr 
eloquentre : such, too, Mr. Lewis's ?*mpo/i^a/ Gram- 
mar! 

In page 126, he calls Gorrett ^one of the best 
English writers of the present day ;^' aiid in piig^s 
189«he adds to the ass^tio^ by c^ling him <*^r- 
haps the most ablet correct,: and forcible writer of 
the present time ;" and immediately begins to fill 
nearly two pages with exainples of false construction 
extracted from Corrbtt's Grammar, in addition to 
the numerous gross blunders whic^ he has exposed 
elsewhere. . • . . ^ 

To pass over the ill-tttmed encomia bestowed on 
PaiE^TtEY, and to treat on tl^ matter of delicacy, 
as fkr as it is connected with Mr. LEWfs, we must 
say that when we find a writer on Gframniar defiling 
his pages with derivaUons of sdl the disgusting Words 
!whicb:Iexico'grapheri9 have- tixeludedras dbecHnpnably 
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indecef^t | we shuddel* with faorfor and detestation. 
The 117tb and I18tb pages of LEwis'^Granunaraie 
a disgrace to the author, a nuisanee to the public^ 
and a discredit to the age and nation in if^bich he 
writes. If HoRNE Tooke had a mind to corrupt the 
morals of his readers by his definitions of beastly 
words ; this is no reason why Mn Lewis should add 
naughtiness to naughtiness by raking the filth intp 
aheap. Let not the curiosity of the pupil tempt 
him to open such a book ; but let him loathe its 
venom as he would lodthe ** the poison of asps." 
What must the Christian feel when he reads in an 
English Grrammar, ^I follow the laws of GOD when 
I follow the laws of human nature ; and upon these 
are founded the rights of man.'' The monster, In- 
fidelity, stalks abroad armed with his scythe : he has 
already cut down numbers, iuhI multitudes are ripe 
for his harvest. Let us not come within the reach of 
his weapon* . 

Injustice to Mr. Lewis w6 must allow that as a 
compiler, he certainly is ingenious ; as an author, he 
has done but little ; as a critic, he has exposed sever* 
al provincialisms ; as a Grannnariaii« he is not above 
ttiediocrity. 

GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

How is Orthography divided ? What does Arti- 
culation signify? What is meant by Literation? 
What has writmff to do with Articulation? What 
is an Alphabet T How many letters are in the 
English Alphabet ? What isi a Capital ? How many 
kinds of sounds do Letters represent ? In what re- 
spect do Vowels diflfer from Coasonants ? Can the 
sound of a Consonant be heard as distinctly as that 
of a Vowel ? How many Vowels are in the English 
Alphabet? How many Consonants? Does the 
total number of Vowels and Consonants exactly 
agree with that of the Letters in the Alpliabet? 
Why? To how many Consonants do the English 
give utterance ? Has every sound its proper re pre- 
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fientatire character in the Alphabet 9 Why ? How 
are Vowel sounds divided? How are soft soiiiHfe 
distinguished from such as are hard ? How mmij 
of the Vowels have hard sounds ? What is a long 
doundy and how far does it difier from a short one ? 
Are soft Consonants easily pronounced? Are not 
hard sounds more easily uttered ? Repeat the Con« 
sonants. Repeat the Vowels* 



LESSON III. 
ON THE POWBRS OF THE yOWElM. 

25. Each of the six Vowels has several different 
sounds. 

26. The sounds ef A ace nine in nmnibefyof which 
four are long and five short. Tlic long sounds are 
heard in the words bate, bare^ bar, and ball; and 
those that are short in forage^ many^ maty malt, and 
human. 

27. E has eight sounds, of which four are long 
and four are short. The long are sounded in besomy 
ihercy clerk, and shew ; and the short in England, 
end, grenadier, and mercy. 

28. i has four different sounds : one long, as in 
machine; two short, as in &i//and bird; and one com- 
pound, as in/inaL 

29. O has eight sounds, namely, three long, as in 
more, mope^ and move; four short, as in fi70ineft, 
wot, wordy and woman ; and it is compound in one. 
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30. U has fire Vowel sopnds and one Consonant. 
Three of the Vowels are short, one long, and one 
compound : the short sounds are heard in bwsy^ hurjf, 
and bush; the long in bruie; the comiiound inpunjfj. 
and the Consonant in questioru 

SI. Y represents three Vowels and one Conso- 
nant: of the Vowels, two are short and one coni- 
pound, as in lynx, myrrh, and cycle ; and the Con- 
sonant is heard in the word yarrf. 

32. In several instances two or mere Vowels have 
the same soi^nd* 

33, The varieties of sound into which the six. 
dasses of simple Vowrfs may be diTer«ifijsd» are 
dfleen in numben 

34 The simple Vowek rank according to tjie foU 
lowing scale : 

FIRST CLASS. 
Var. 1. A, E, I,0, IT, aiid Y, ihrm^ as inmamge, Enfflan^ W,, 
womeny Mity, lynx, 
2. £ and I, Jtrn, ietommd mflchim 

SECOND CLASS. 

Tar, 5. A and F, brisk^ as in many and end. 

4. A,---- *kndef\ Hie- 

«. A and i; gravcy Imrt and Otert. 

THIRD GLASS. 

Var. e. A and E, ^rp, as in waf and grettaiier. 

7. A and £, broad, tor and clerk. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

Var. 8. A, --------- Jat^ as in m&H, 

9. O, --------- acutCy wol. 

10; A, dgep, hzlL 

ILO, w«fc» more^ 

12. E and O, - - - - • obtuie, shev and mope, 

FiFTH C%A8S. 

Var. IS. A, E, I, O, U, and Y, obtcmre^ as im humsiny mercy, Uffd, 
word, bviry, find mjrrh. 

d2 
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SIXTH CLASS. = 

Yar. 14. O and U, - - - - » - guicky as in woman and busK 
15. O and U, ----- - fnll, move and br\xte, 

* 35, /and Fcotnpound, as in final and cycle ^ are 
both formed by the union of A or E sharp, and the 
Consonant sound of Y : compound O, as in owe, is 
formed of fV and O acute , and compound U, as in 
pnny^yii ?7,fuI1, preceded by F consonant. 

CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

?: iJ51 Ciranunarians, ever at variance in their prin- 
ciples, differ most strangely in their notions respect- 
ing: th^ member of the Vowels and Ihe nfiture an(i 
description of their sounds. Some enumferate five 
Vowels, some, six^ and others seven, " A vo.wel is, 
a letter which makes aperfect sound of itself. There 
tLi^efivQ iiv, number." Wiseman. ** A Vowel is a let- 
ter, the wame of ^hich makes a y«ff, open sound. 
The Vowels are cr, e, t, o, w, tr, j^." I^nnie. The' 
truth is, that the name of ii? contains several ''full 
aad open" sounds; but that the real sound. of that 
letter is never sufficiently open to make a Vowel in 
English. Rawlinson, determined to make the most 
of it, says, '' VT as a. consonant is generally sounded 
like double o; as in tcater^ wonian^ &c. when, a 
Vowel it is sounded as t/." By what means this 
Grammarian makes a Consonant- to so^nd like oOf 
which is always a Vowel, will remain a query ; for 
cer^inly no letter can be a Vowel and a Consonant 
at the same time. Murray, also supports the 
opinion that ir, when a Vowel has the sound of u ; 
but SuTCLiFFB favours the reverse idea; for, he tells 
us that ''it has a Vowel sound, and is accounted a 
Vowel in the Welsh, equivalent to oo>^^ That it 
sounds like oo in Welsh, must be a<lmitted ; but that 
it is ail En&^lish Vowel on any occasion must be de- 
nied, notwithstanding that it sounds like ti. NT in went 
i$ like u in quests in which situation all these Gram* 
marians allow that it is a Consonant ; therefore u is 
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ft Coasiptviat ako : W io crowd is like u in ehmd; 
but its sQuml is tlie same as before; consequently it 
is still a Consonant because in such words, the 
vocal power is applied entirely to the preceding- 
letter, whicb is always a complete short Vowel. 
Grammarians allow that it is a Consonant when it 
begins a word, therefore we and wo are not diph- 
thongs: why, tben^should ew and ow be called diph- 
thongs ? for surely» it luus the same sound in both 
cases ; and that sound is a mere murmur, quite in- 
audible at a distajace when separated from its at- 
tendant Vowel. In such words as awl^ brawU /«m?, 
&c. it is silent, which is no proof that it is a VoweU 
Moreover, each of the Vowels is sometimes uttered 
without the assistance of any other sound, but W 
never is. 

26—31, Grammarians are so much at variance in 
attributing to each of the several Vowels the number 
and species ©f its sounds, that all attempts to recon- 
cile their opinions, or to account for their differ- 
ences, would be entirely unavailing. In proof of 
this diversity, and in order to show the necessity of 
some investigation, a selection of twelve authors is 
here made ; and opposite to each person's name is 
inserted the number of sounds in which he con-i 
sjders the six Vowels to be respectively used* 



{guilds given 
by to 



U 



Seattle.... 

Fisher 

Harrold... 
Homsej.. 
Johnson... 

Kenric 

Koowles., 
Murray... 

Pape 

Sheridan.. 
Sutcliffe.. 
Wiseman . 
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That these diflTerences have arisen from want of 
due circumspection, and that every Vowel has a 
{greater number of sounds tlian it is commonly sup- 
posed to have, will be evident if we compare the ob- 
servations made by some of these writers. 

A. 

26. According to the classification given in Art. 
34, ^ has the simple sounds numberecfl, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 10, and 13: Lindley Murray, whose authority 
18 generally considered to be the best, gives four 
sounds to this Vowel, which he distinguishes by the 
terms long, broad, short, and middle, as heard in 
namef call^ fancy ^ and^/br; and these agree with 4, 
10, 6, and 7, respectively. Hornsey takes no notice 
of the last of these, but contents himself with saying 
that " a Vowel has three distinct sounds ; namely, 
short or slender ; long or open; broad or grave;*' 
but be does not give any examples of the last kind, 
except in the instance of Jl, This confusion of 
terms requires some rectification. Short sounds are 
not always slender, nor are long ones particularly 
open; neither are the terms broad ana grave sy- 
nonymous. . A sound is slender when it is lightly in- 
tense, grave when more intense, and broad when its 
intensity is again increased: thus, the treble in 
music is more slender than the tenor, and the bass 
broader then either; and for reasons of a similar 
kind, A is slender in bate^ grave in bare^ and 
broad in bar. Sutcliffe calls the slender A soft, 
and very properly distinguishes it from the grave 
A (5), which is sounded, as in the North of England, 
like the bleating of lambs. These sounds have here- 
tofore been considered as one, and till of late years 
they were precisely the same ; but fashion, in the 
southern counties, has given .i^ slender a ringing 
turn, approximating to a diphthong; and in many in- 
stances, affectation takes the lead of sense, some- 
times making it a complete diphthong. 

Pape says A is short in father^ the same as in 
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fancy^ and we oi^ht to follow bis example, tboi^h 
Grammarians and Lexicographers are very uuwil- 
linff; for in no words in the Eno-Iisb language,, 
which end in <Acr, is the preceding Vowel long, ex- 
cept in this and in rather: we have hither^ thither^ 

3 S 13 13 3 3 

whether i tether ; brother^ mother; feather^ leather i 

6 6 6 

hathery lather; by some rather ; and many others: 

6 

why, therefore, shall we not say /aM<?r, as our an- 
cestors used to do, and as still retained, with a slight, 
deviation, in the northern counties, where they say 

.6.6 

fadder^ from fadhy the ancient Saxon ? 

E. 

- 27. Murray allows this letter to have three 
sounds; ^ short as in men^ long as in scheme^ and 
obscure and scarcely perceptible as in opetf^ lucres 
participle ;^\ after which he remarks that it some- 
times has the sound of middle ^, as in clerk^ serjeant^ 

and that of short /, as in England^ yes^ pretty. Mr. 

1* 1 

Murray has borrowed his/yt« and pritty from Sher- 
tDAN, whose pronunciation is just as correct as that 
of the illiterate cockneys, who call the latter word 

14 

putty. Knowles introduces where in order to give 
a correct representation of the grave sound; and 

Kenrig gives the obscure in her. , 

Wiseman observes that "before R it has often 
(though not properly) the sound of ^, as merchant^ 

conserve^ &c.'* pronounced marchanty &c. This is 
now noticed merely with the view of correcting the 
error,for it isstillcommoninmany partsof the country. 

6 

The short sound in grenadier^ and some other words 
borrowed from the French ; and the obtuse sotind 

U 12 

in shew and seWf Grammarians have not thought 
proper to notice* 
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E in rettdezvous has the sound of O in tuof, but 
since this is not properly an English word, it h not 
to be reckoned amongst the sounds of that letter* 

I- 

28* Murray properly gives to J the Jhree simple 
sounds 1,2, and 13, and the compound as in fine, 
KiiowiiEs says it has five sounds, being like J? in 
qirdy and like U in dirt^ but these seem to be alike. 
Wyseman wiH not allaw that its sound varies in words 
of this kind, except in girl^ which he pronounces 

13 

gal: this is incorrect; for if it is obscure in iwirlj 

IS ja 

whirls and squirrel^ as Mr. Wiseman admits that it 
is, why not in girl also ? 

SuTCLiFPE says, " When we proDoiwce / emphatic 
oally as a Pronoun, the ear is sensible of aspiratioa 
very slio^htly after it, an A, a g^ or a k.^^ This aspira* 
tion of bis must be exceedingly slight indeed;— so 
slight that none but himself can hear it. 

O. 

29. Murray's five sounds of O, he gives in nott, 
son, prove f oner, and lord, which respectively agree 

9 18 IS 12 11 ^ o 

with too/, word, move, niope^ and more: with the last 
of these he places nor and for, in which words the 
O should not be sounded as in more, but short, as in 
wot, or nearly so. 

12 9 IS 

Kenric has the words no, not, and monk, agrees 
ing with Murray, and pronounces the Vowel in 

sofi, ofi, &c. as in jnore. Some of the pronouncing 
dictionaries agree with this arrangement, though the 
true sound in these words is properly short, as in 

9 

wot. The people of Staffordshire corrupt thi^ sound 

6 

in the reverse extreme, pronouncing it like saft* 
The other sound noticed by Kenrio is that in wolf,. 
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wbich* Murray has ovCTlooked. Dn Bbattib 
doubts (he pTopriety of making: any dislinption be* 

tween the sounds 14 and 15, as heard ih bull, wolf, 

J4 15 15 15 n J 1 A 

pushn and in movPy brut^^ troop ; but all doubts 
vanish when we consider that in one case it is short 
and in the other long ; and that every short Vowel is 
piore acute than the long one to which it has affinity* 
, ScTCLiFFE says of this letter, that " it is lonff and 
short as the other Vowels in dot, dote, do. It lias a 
soft sound in done, son, won ; a broad sound in fcorw, 
hom^ torn; and very broaa in moping, mopish.'^*- 
We might here infer that it was not the same in mope 
as in dote, and that it was the same in won as in son: 
thus should we be led into error, merely because 
the Grammarian has not expressed his ideas with 
precision* rk * 

FisHBR remarks on the obscure sound of O in 

Zondon, conjuror, compass, attorney, &c. Ihese 
words, in the dialect of London, are absurdly pro- 

« 6 5 

nounced Landon, car^ure,, campasses, &c. Let the 
ikifSflish scholar endeavour to correct this abuse. 
. Knowles notices the shriU sound of O in women; 
to which Fisher subjoins ^a^l^o??, pronouncing it 

flaggin : this is a prevailing error in most parts of 
the kingdom; uneducated people generally saying 

I IS 

waggin instead of waggon, and so on. One and 
once seem to be the only words in the language in 
which O is a compound Vowel, though in Wiseman's 
time it was considered to be compound like ou in 
old, scold cold, molt, bolt, holt, uphold, upholsterer, 
&c. but in these words if is evidently simple as in 

12 

pole : indeed, the author himself acknowledges that 
it is simple in toll, roll, &c. and where is the differ- 
«ice? When the Vowel is followed by twoConso* 
nants, of which the formet is soft and the latter hard, 
it is not continued quite so .long as when no hard. 
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CoDsonaot succeeds ; and ike conseqaeiit quick siie^ 
cession of tlie Z. gi^es k tike i^ipearance of a com*' 
pound sound, 

U. 

80. Murray informs us that 17 has three distinct' 
sounds, as heard, first/ in mule; seeondlj, in dulf, 
ffull, cttstard; and thirdly, in buU^Jnll^ btfshei; and 
be remarks that in bury and busy it deviates from 
the accustomed manner* In reviewing this distribu* 
tion of the powers of 17, some comparisons will arise, 
which instead of clearing up the subject, may pos- 
sibly tend to make it more obscure; especially if the 
opinions of our popular Grammarians be taken. Men 
of education are not agreed whether the sytlables 
er, ir, and.ttr, are alike or different in sound. All 
these have something of the obscure sound (18), 
though some slight distinction is perceptible iu cer-» 
tain words* JE may generally be considered as the, 
medium, to which the others have such a close af- 
finity that the deviatiott ia scarcdk k iMwin * In the* 
word hmiter^ for example,' the U has a sound tom^ 
paratively iiiller, or more intense, than the £, aad in 
j^meTy l4e i is as inconsiderably nore acute. Dr«: 
Kbnric ranks together sir, cur, her^ monk^ and 
bloody considering tbem to have one common YoweL 

Wiseman distraguisbes the two tong sounds of 
tj very clearly : " The first is loiig, halving naturally 
a liquid soundy made up, as it were^ of i u. The. 
second is also long, like oo, or as the French eii,biii 
not liquid." 

Y. 

31 • Most of our Grammarians agree that when Y 
is a Vowel, it sounds like I, and they give examples 
o( the shrill and compound ; but they forget tbe 
third sound, which in myrrhf wyttiey niyrmcion» &c. 
is obscure like / in bird. 
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32—35. The total number of Vowel rounds ut« 
tered in Englitby is a subject not less in dispute 
than the rest. Grant allows '^ at least seyeo" sim* 
pie Vowels, and Sheridan and Walus nine, whicliy 
when compared wkb the scheme drawn out above, 

12 3 4 6 10 12 

will stand thus: fit, beefi bet, hate, hat, hail, note, 

19 IS 

bmi^ noose. Kbkric distiii^isbes eleven vanetiesi 

13 4 6 7 10 11 12 13 

as in Jit, met^ dale, and, hard, war, George^ no, our, 

14 15 

bull, pooL M0RRAT makes ibnrteen YovmHu, in- 
cluding the two compounds in mule and p/hte. The 

I 8 3 4 « T 9 10 

Others are as in pin^ me, met,faie^fat,,far, not,Jalt^ 

12 13 14 15 

no, tub, bull, move. Hence in I, 8, 4,69 10, 12, 18, 
15, they agree; and Kenric has overlooked the 
sound of E fine (2) ; but A grctve (6) as expbmted 
in Art. 26, is not mentioned by them. Jl broad (7) is 
emitted by Shibrtdan and allowed by the oi^rs. Tfce 
flat soun() (8) is entirely disregarded, though it evi- 
dently occurs in altar, alter, Alfred, almanack, halt, 
halter, ald^, alderman, malt, salt, pahrt/y waltz, 
Walter, was, wash, and other words, wliere it is 
shorter than in ball, calL Jail, Sac. The acute O 
appears in Murray's list only, which certainly is re- 
markable, when we consider its very common use, 
O wide (11) is acknowledged, in Kenric's list only, 
who makes it the medium between A deep and O 
obtuse. 

Giving to each sound a term* pecirfiar to itself, 
may prevent that confusion wWcn arises from the 
common practice of applying different terms to the 
same sound, or the same term to several sounds. 
Perhaps the words that are introduced for that pur- 

Eose are not the best tiiat can be found ; neveraie- 
^ss they ^ilt servs as a standard or system, on wbiek 
future writers will be at liberty to improve, or which 
may pave the way to m more perfect theiiry.. The 
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reasons for employing^ the above terms are these : 
I9 shrilly 80 called because shrillness in sound is the 
Excess of acuteness, and this is the most acute Vowel 
in nature. 2, y?w^, a diminitive of slender, because 
less intense. 3, brisks a term expressive of the rapidi- 
ty with which short Vowels are uttered. 4, sletiderj 
a term used in comparison with the generality of 
sounds. 5, grave^ distinguished from the last, be? 
cause it is an enlargement of it, and is less subject 
to change by modern affectation. 6, sharp^ a word 
expressing quickness in pronunciation, and acute- 
liess in harmonical comparison with the term flat. 
lybroadi the reverse of slender, in comparing the 
usual sounds of £7, which is generally allowed to be 
the highest Vowel in the scale. 8, Jflat^ a degree of 
tone deeper than sharp. 9, acute^ tlie ordinary short 
sound of O, which is less intense than the rest of its 
usual sounds. IO9 deep^ sunk downwards from 
breadth. 1 1, wide^ denoting an additional increase, 
and significant of quantity in time, the sound being 
long. 12, obtuse, the reverse of acute. 13, obscure^ 
because, in general, little stress is laid on the syllables 
in which it occurs. 14, quick, another name for a 
short VoweL 15, full, the fullest or most intense 
sound that can be uttered. 

In conclusion of this subject, the preceptor is de- 
sired to pay particular regard to the modulations of 
the voice necessary to form the different sounds: 
broad provincialisms on one hand, and ridiculous 
affecteoness on the other, — ^in short, every erroneous 
sound should be immediately noticed and carefully 
corrected ; for if the learner does not begin on a 
good foundation, we cannot expect the superstruc- 
ture to be perfect. 



' Reyiew.*— In the critical remarks on the present 
lesson, reference has been made to a ** Practical 
English Grammar^ or an easy introduction to the 
beiuities of the English language; by William 
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Wyn»ham Rawlinson/* a gentleman of ** twenty-six 
years* experience as an English, classical and matbe* 
matical teacher." This book bein^f somewhat curi- 
011S5 a brief description of it may atford some amuse- 
ment. The first thing that attracts the attention is 
bis preface, which begins with the motto, " £xjp£RI- 
BNTIA DOCET," and concludes with *^ Keynsham 
Jlcademy^ 1815/' From a person of such profound 
knowledge, and of so much classical and academical 
experience, and who declares that <* no endeavours 
have been spared to render the compendium as 
complete as possible," we certainly have reason to 
look for an extraordinary production ; and in this 
respect he has not disappointed us, for he yerifiet 
his own assertion that Grammars ** serve rather to 
perplex than to assist" * In his description of the 
Vowels, be tells us that A has *^ a slender sound,'' 
** an open," ** the broad," •* short," and « the long ;" 
and he gives examples of the slender inyhc^, ffracPi 
and of the long in cape^ rate. Then we come to E9 
tbe sounds of which are described as short, long, 
and soft : the long he instances in sceste, theme^ and 
tbe soft in Ae, we^ me ; therefore, with him, soft and 
long are synonymous words. Sutclippb's softneiss, 
on the contrary, consists in its shortness, where he 
says that O in soft in done. We now follow our 
author to /, where we find //itit, pin^AirU and shirty 
ranked together, as if containing the same Vowel 
sound. O and IF are said to have two sounds each. 
y, we are told, is sounded like ee when a Conso- 
nant; but be has just before informed us that E soft 
18 like ee : therefore we may ccmclude that E is a 
Consonant in Af», iwe, wn ; or in other words, that a 
Consonant and a soft Vowel are identical. He has 
Ulso discovered that «/^ sounds like &, aod G like J: 
and that Q has one sound in quadrant and another 
ih Hqfior. 

Moreover, /f points out ** things in general, and 
without any distinction ;" and is usecf ** before a 
word beginmg with a consonant ;" so that, of course, 

£ 
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we are licenced to write a boohsy a ckiUb^m$ 
classics, and a mathematics. AgaiD^ we learH that 
the positive degree is tbe^r«* state of the adjective, 
the comparative the second state j and the superia-r 
tive the third; but he leaves the word state unde- 
fined. Pronouns have three singular persons ajid 
three plural, or six in all. In his classificatipn of 
the pronouns, he never mentic^is the reJatives ; but 
in his Syntax, p. 55, he has three rules on the ex« 
elusive use of the relative pronouns. Putting* the 
relatives aside, pronouns are of three kinds, of which 
personal and substantive are two : 7, thoy^ he, she^ 
itf are of the personal, and the same /, thou, Af, she^ 
it, of the substantive kind. The word if is men- 
tioned in page 25, as the sole peculiarity of the sub- 
junctive mood ; but in p. 31, he exhibits one tense 
of that mood in which he shews ofher peculiarities^ 
and tells us that the rest of the tenses iollpw the ii^. 
dicative form. Perhaps he mentions the word t/v 
because Murray has not happened to employ any 
other in his conjugations* In his definitions of the 
tenses, p. 26, two of tbeni are denominated the '^ first 
and second futures;" but in p. 29, without assign- 
ing the cause of the alteration, he styles them '^ per- 
fect" and " imperfect" futures. Ip page 44, " To 
be about to have been loved^* is introduced as a 
" future perfect." Such are a few of h\^ prii^cipal 
improvements on his archetype, Mprray's abridg- 
ment, one half of which is copied into his " complete" 
book of the same size. 

The most useful lesson in Mr. Eawlinson's book 
is a list of French and Latin phrases in caramon u$e, 
with the pronunciation aujcl m^nipg of each, ©at- 
tracted, apparently, from Mayor's spelling book. 
To say that a profound classic h?is written jLinnean(B 
for Linnean^, regice for regm^ mediciftcB for medi' 
chide, and dip-thong and trip-thong for diph- thong 
and triph-thong^ is to say a great deal ; namely, that 
Mr. Kawlinbon's labours have »of been bestowed in 
vain. 
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ORAMM AUG AL ANALYSIS. 

How many sounds has ^ ? How many has E f 
How many have 7, Of and U each ? Blow many 
has Y? Is U always a Vowel? Is O a simple 
Vowel ? Is 17 ever compound ? How many long 
sounds has ^ ? How many short sounds has Ej 
Can any two Vowels, have the same sound % How 
many compound sounds have English Vowels when 
taken collectively ? Is ^ always simple ? Into how 
many classes may the Vowels be distributed ? How 
many varieties belong to the first class ? How many 
to the second 1 How many to the last ? In what 
species of sound do all the Vowels agree ? Bepeat 
tne names of the sounds in their regular order* 
How many of these are long ? Then» how many are 
short? How many short sounds hz&l? Do any 
of these sound like E? Where is 1 like O? Of 
what sounds is compound U made ? In what re- 
spects do / and Y differ in sound ? Pronounce two 
words containing t)ie slender sound, and two others 
which contain the grave. Give examples of the 
deep and wide sounds, in such a manner as to prove 
the distinction clearly. What is an obscure Vowel ? 
How &r do shrill and full sounch differ? 



LESSON IV. 
ON THE COMBINATIONS Ol^ VOWELS. 

36. A Digraph Consists of two vowel characters, 
written together^ and requiring to be uttered by a 
single effort of the voice, 

37. A Digraph may be the representative either 
of a simple or of a compound sound.. 

38. When two pure vowel sounds are insepara* 

e2 
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biy connectedy the union is denominated a Diph- 
thong. 

39. A Digraph which represents two sounds, is 
commonly called a proper Diphthong. 

40. A Digraph whose constituent vowels coalesce 
in a single sound, is usually termed an improper 
Diphthong. 

41. Every improper Diphthong agrees in sound 
with at least one of the fifteen varieties of vowels ; 
and some of them are of several varieties. 

42. The English language contains twenty-six 
Digraphs: five of these represent proper Diph- 
thongSy eight improper Diphthongs, and the remain-^ 
ing thirteen are of both kinds. 

43. The proper Diphthongs are ev, ot, oy^ uy, and 
pe; the improper are ao, air, ay^ eo, ta, to, oa^ and 
oe; and they that are of both kinds are aa, ae, at, 
eo, eCf eif ey^ te, oo, ot/, tia, ue^ and tef. 

44. The improper Diphthongs sound as in the 
annexed arrangement : 

1. Ai,a7,ee,ei,\ gU-ni fAa in bargain, Monday, coff^^,forrfgn, 
ey, ie, uy, t ^°^^^ \ hon«y, sieve, gwilt 

2. Ae,ea, ee, ei, \ «^ f Cyclopaedia, fiwat, gr^«n, ^ther, people, 
eo,ey,ie,oe, f ' \ key, field, subpoena. 

3. Ae, ai, ay, i i Anapaest, said, says, bread, heifer, leop- 
ea,ei,eo, ey, > brisk, < aid, Reynard, friend, asafoetida, 
ie, oe, ue, j I guest. 

4. Ai,ao,au,ay,\ , , f Main, gaol, gauge, gay, jea^ vWn, 
ea, ei, ey, ie, j "" \ grey, lien. 

^aron, hair, bear, their. 

Plaid, laugh, guarantee. 

Bazaar, heart, guard. 

LiOureL 

Cough. 

Taught. 

George, hoarse, door, thought. 

Pharaoh, boat, foe, though. 
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6. Aa,ai,ea,ei, 
6. Ai, au, ua, 


grave, 
sharp. 


7. Aa,ea,ua, 


broad, 


a Au, 


flat, 


9. Ou, 


acute, 


10. Au, 


deep, 


11. Eo,oa,oo,ou, 


wide. 


12. Ao,oa,oe,ou, 


obtuse, 
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13. Aa, ae, ea,) r Balaam, tetnedron, earthy dungeon^ 
eo, ia, ie, io, S- obscure, < partial, patlmt, fhshion, cocoa, soot, 
00,00,011, j ( tough. 

14. Oo, ou, - - . quick, Good, could. 



La, ae, ea,) 
o,ia, ie, io, >G 
a,oo,ou, ) 
)o, ou, - - - ^ 

^^' ^l^ ^^} ^^ { '^^^^ e^^^> through, true, fruit. 



45. The DiphtboDgs commonly called proper, art 
of tea varieties : 

513 » IS 

1.. Aa, ae, - - • as heard in Baal, afronaut. 

2 IS 2 IS 2 IS 

2. £% ee, ie, - F^ar, beer, fierce. 

15 IS 1.5 13 

3. Oo, OU, - - - - Moor, your. 

4. Ai, ei, ie,\ 151,^ ^q^- t f^fele, hright, Wf, gufle, bii|^ 
m, uy, ye, / "**" *-""?• ^' \ rye. 

6. Eu, ue, ui, - like comp. U. Neuter, hue, suit. 

Sc 9c 

6. £i, ey, • - • as heard in JS^ight, h^ey, (c means consont.) 

9c 6C 

7. Oi, oy, - « - Voice, joy. 

9 

8. Ou, . - - - OuU 

c4 

9. Ua, Assuage^ 

10. Ou, .... Our; tliro vowels joined by »• 

46. Th^e first three varieties are the only pure 
Diphthongs in the English language : each of the 
rest consists of a vowel and a consonant united* 

47. A Trigraph is a combination of three vowel 
characters, and a Triphthong is the union of three 
vowel sounds. 

48. Trigraphs are commonly termed Triphthons^s : 
but no English Trigraph has more than two sounds. 

Tc 6e 

49. The Trigraphs are the words w/e and eye^ and 
ihe combinations ieuy oeuy eaii, oei, tauj iev, and uop^ 

1 212 2 12 ic 

as heard in /teutisnanfy hdiev^ man^nvre, beat^ty, 

10 6c IS , iS 9 

lieatfy oe?}iad9 osseous, gractous, and buoy. 

e3 
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CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

3g — 40. Diphthong is compoaiKled of the Greek 
A/f, twice^ aad 4>doyyof, sound; and Triphthong of 
Tf/^ thrice^ and 4>flo7yof ; therefore the terms do not 
apply to the number of characters used» but a Diph- 
thong is the union of two vowel sounds, and a Triph- 
thong^ that of three, the word vowel being under- 
stood : for if sounds in general were implied, the 
term would be useless. Hence, also, a simple vowel 
is termed a Monophthong, from Movog, one. This 
accounts for the learned Dr. Beattie's observations 
in his theory of language. Part I. Chap. Ill ; where 
a Diphthong is said to be formed when two contigu- 
ous vowel sounds coalesce in such a manner that the 
sounds of both, or at least a double sound, may be 
distinctly heard, though they form but one syllable. 
" A diphthong," he says," is sometimes marked by 
three letters, as eau in beautify ieu in lien; and 
sometimes by one vowel letter, as u in musej i in 
mindf y in style : but it derives its name and nature 
from its sound, and not from its letters." On the 
contrary, he observes that " when a Monophthong 
or simple vowel sound is marked by two vowel let- 
ters, as 00 in good, ea, in bread; or by three, as 
eau in beau ; the combination is not a Diplithong, 
though it riiay be called a double or treble vowel.** * 

In the language from which the word Diphthong 
is derived, and in the ancient Latin, all these double 
characters were real Diphthongs ; and most proba- 
bly they retained their purity wheil first employed 
in £ngh6h. In Brightland's Grammar, which has 
been written more than a century, they are called 
double vowels : w\A the author adds: " These c/o?/- 
ble vowels are commonly called Diphthongs^ or Com-' 
pound soundSf as sharing in or blending the sounds 
of two vowels in one." 

Cobtlogon, who pubh'shed his history of arts 
and sciences in 1745,' says: "In Freqcb, English, 
and divers other languagesi one may distinguish 
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Diphtboiigs with regard to the eye from Diphthongs 
with regard to the ear." A Diphthong witti r^^ard 
to the eye, he describes as the union of two vowel 
characters meeting in the same syllable; and ^ 
Diphthong with regard to the ear, as consisting of 
two vowel sounds: he then observes that three 
Vowels meeting in the same syllable are generally 
Diphthongs with regard to the. ear, though they are 
Triphthongs with regard to the eye ; whence be pro* 
<^eds to divide the double characters into proper and 
improper Diphthongs ; and in this be is followed by 
almost all the Grammarians who have written from 
that time to the present. 

Greenwood, the next in order, explained his mo-^ 
tives for using the terms proper and improper ; but 
they who wrote after him took care to copy the 
words without the explanation, thus puzzling their 
pupils with words apparently, inconsistent: among 
these we find Fisher, Lowtiij B. Martin, Wilson, 
-(the editor of Fisher improved),. and Wisemait, 
After these came Dr. Priestley, who without any 
distinction whatever, briefly tells us that << the con* 

Bnction of two vowels (meaning letters), makes a 
iphthong, and of three a Triphthong ;" and much 
in the same strain is Harrison, his cotemporary. 

Thus did Grammar continue to decline in this 
country, till the utility of a more perfect system, so 
little regarded by Englishmen, attracted the attention 
of Beattie in Scotland, and of Sheridan in Ireland : 
the English, however, as if their, language were not 
-wortb preserving, could not be roused either by jea- 
lousy or by energy, till the ingenuity and zealous 
exertions of Mr. Lindley Murray once more placed 
.them on their feet. Sheridan, seeing the insuffici- 
ency of the vague terms used by Priestley ai^ 
Harrison, introduced the word Digraphs, from &ig 
and Ffa^, distinguishing those only which had two 
sounds, by the name of Diphthong ; but modern 
•Grammarians, ever averse to innovations, continue 
to puzzle thdr students with unexplained terms, 
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BOtwithstanditig all that these celebrated antliora 
have done. 

Lennie« who professes to teach more Grammar 
for eighteen pence than Murray for seven shillings 
and nine pence, and in hctffihe time^ follows Lowth 
and Murray's abridgment thus : " A proper Diph- 
thong is one in which Iwthof the rowels are sounded." 
*^ An improper Diphthong is one in which onlj one 
of the vowels is sounded .'' " A Triphthong is 
the union of three vowels f '->but he gives no ex- 
planation. 

SuTCLiFFE also divides them into proper and im- 
proper, and gives the following singular reason: 
*^J'or Diphthongs vary their sound in common with 
the vowels and the consonants." 

Grant has an advantage over all these writers; 
for he considerately suflTers himself to be guided by 
the old Grammarians, who gave reasons for every 
Ihing they advanced: after having defined the pro- 
per Diphthong, he says, ** Most of the other Diph- 
thongs have a sound wholly monopbthongal, and 
are therffore termed improper.** 

41. In the days of Brightland, according to that 
author^s account, the sounds of the Digraphs were 
altogether different from those of single vowels ; but 
from whatever causes the change may have arisen, 
the case is now completely reversed : the truth of 
this assertion may be proved by comparing the two 
classifications of varieties, given in this lesson and 
in the account of the vowels. 

42 — 5. We cannot expect to find that Gram- 
marians agree in opim'on on the subject of the sounds 
represented by the several double vowel characters, 
when we notice their differences in other respects, 
and remember that in some instances, even the Uni- 
versities do not agree. Wherever we go, whether 
in privateer in public life, we seldom meet with two 
persons whose pronunciation is in all respects the 
same. The prejudices of education generally in- 
,dqce us to think favourably of ourselves ; and sel^ 
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Opinion sometimes persuades ns that we cannot be 
wrong*. If we happen to waver,. we sometimes re- 
quest the advice of others; but our old notions are, 
eventually strengthened by the variety of answers 
that we receive, and we conclude that we are as 
much in the right as those who view the question^ 
differently. Grammarians see the difficulty, or per- 
haps the impracticabi I ity^of effecting a reconciliation ; 
therefore, they are eoutent either to advance opin-: 
ions without proofs, or to. refrain from expressing 
any opinion at all. The author of these remarks 
does not presume to dictate to a nation abounding 
with persons who by rank, by talents, by learnings 
by experience, and by general acquaintance with 
society, are elevated very far above the reach of liia 
humble competition: nevertheless, since the subject 
has been so much neglected, he may proceed to ex- 
amine the several Digraphs, in hopes of being able 
to detect some of the most palpable errors, and of at- 
tracting the attention of some abler critic, 
^a, according to Ash, has two sounds, as in Ba- 

13 » 

laam and ^aron; but Wilson properly excepts 
£aal and GaaL 

Ae is allowed to have one sound by Blair and 
Fbnic INO, and two by Murray, Fisher, and Wilson ; 

namely,. as in Caesar and Anapaest; but though it 
still retains these sounds, it is nearly obsolete as a 
single character : therefore, when we read in Sut- 
CLiFFE tliat it ** begins about eight hundred words 
ih the Anglo Saxon,'* we are not to understand that 
such words are now in use. In addition to the two 
sounds commonly mentioned, it is obscure in te- 

IS 

treedron and all the other names of the bodies called 
regular ; and in all words derived from the Latin 

aer^ it is compound like the original. 

Jti is said by Ash and Blair to have one sound, 
by Wiseman two, by Murray three, and by Wilson, 
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8 9 t 1 

four, as in hatr, platd, said, md captain ; but its 

4 

principal sound is slender as in main, and it is com- 
pouna in aisle, and in many proper names in scrip- 

18 

tare. The word wassail appears in some English 
dictionaries, but since this and Britain are the only 
words in which the obscure sound occurs, it caa 
scarcely be licenced. The short sound in the Scot« 

tish plaid is allowed in the English raillery. 

jiof though little known in English, has the two 

18 4 

^sounds heard in Pharaoh and gaol. 

Au has three sounds, according to Murray, Wil- 
SON, Ash, and Harrison, but not so many in the 
opinion of Greenwood, Sutglifpe, Wiseman, Blair, 

10 

and Sheridan. Murray gives it those in caught^ 
aunt, and laurel ; Ash and Harrison omit the short 

4 

sound in laurel, and notice the slender in g(^ge ; 
but this solitary word would be more consistently 
written guaqe, XJ after G being silent. 
. v?i/ was formerly used in English as a perfect 
word, but in the present age it is commonly suc- 
ceeded by E. Sheridan gives, it the deep sound 
associated with 4he consonant Y; but the pronun«r 
ciation is properly broad. 

Ea has one sound allowed by Greenwood • two 
by Blair and Wiseman ; three by Sutcliffe, Ash, 
and Murray; and four by Wilson and Harrison : 
but we shall find by inrestigation that it has no 

2 218 

fewer than seven distinct sounds ; as in feast, featf 

« IS 6 4 7 

brr'ad, earthy bear, yea, and heart. 

Eu Grammarians treat this Digraph like most of 
the others : Penning gives it one sound, Sutc;li?fb 
two, Murray and Sheridan three, and Wilson four, 

4 2 622 1^ 

aa in Tetn, seize, height, and foreign. From the 
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4 

sound in veiitf which agrees with that ii^ vaittf wt 
may distingaish the grave in their on one hand^ and 

929 

the proper Diphthong in weight on the other. In 
the word height it is like compound /, as in tho 
primitive high : but weight is derived from weighs 
where it has a different sound. In addition to the 

sounds already noticed, it is brisk in heiYer ; there- 
fore it has seven different sounds. 

Ei in either and neither is sounded by many like 
compound /, which is an absurd custom ; for the 

original Sa^on words are awther and ne awtlier;, 

the latter of which was sounded ne-^tber at an early 
period, and au in both words afterwards gave place to 

5 

Eif which was pronounced graye, thus, aither and 

6 

naither. A second change df the sound has now 
reduced it to Efijie^ but in some parts of the coun- 

10 10 ' ^ 5 

try atrther and noirtheri and in others aither and 

naither^ or rather aider and itatefer, still prevail. 
Those who introduced t-ther and nt^ther, cannot 
have understood the English language. 
E09 in the opinion of most, has three sounds ; and 



Wilson gives it five, as in leopard, people, George, 

18 121 , ^ 

dungeon, and feodal ; but the last word is now obso- 
lete, having given place to fe?/dal. 

Eu has only one sound, which is diphthongal ; a 
truth in which Grammarians miraculously agree.^ 
The word douceur appears in some of our diction- 
aries, but English books are not intended to te^cb 
the French language. 

/a is not a Digraph, nor is it noticed as such by 
Greenwood, Sutcliffe, Wisemanj Ash, Harrison,* 
Penning, or Sheridan. By Fisher and Wilson it 
is allowed, in that capacity, to have three sounds; 
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first, as in cairtag'e and ruffian; secondly, com- 

eound, as in dtamond ; and thirdly, ** like ^, as in 
arliament, — but if we compare the first and third of 
these, we shall find them to be the same ; and the 
second must be struck out, because di-a-mond is a 
word of three syllables, though the second is silent : 
the same obseri^ation may be made on carriage and 
ruffian ; but two rowels in separate syllables do not 
come within the meaning of the word Digraph. 
le has seven sounds ; namely, fine in field, com- 

**' . 
pound in fierce, like 1 compound in he, shrill \n 

View, with / mixed in musical aspiration in pattent, 

S 4 . 

brisk in frt end, and slender in ItVn. The short sound 
in view is also given by Murray, Sheridan, and 
Wilson, in neve. The word mentioned in the se- 
venth case appears in Scripture : " Though ye have 
IfVn among the pots ;^' where it is pronounced as 
\aita ; and as the offspring of /tV, we ought to use it 
in preference. 

SuTCLiFFB says of this Digraph that it sounds as 
E long- in fipnd and as Ee in fields wieldy yield; 
but be does not tell us how or why these sounds 
differ, nor does he any where describe that of Ee. 

Oa has one sound in Dr. Ash's scheme, and two 
in those of Murray, Sheridan, and Sutcmffb, all 
of whom consider its general sound to be obtuse, as 

in boot ; and the two last make exceptions of broad, 
where they supposfe the sound oi the Digraph to be 
like that of .^M : but though not in this word, vet in 
coarse and many others, the sound is wide, like Eo 
in G<?orge. Perhaps no three words in the English 
language are more duly calculated to impress these 
three sounds on the memory of the student, than 

10 II • IS 

tavght, thought, and though ; but, as Dn Beattib 
says, ^ there is, in the vocal organs of some people, a 
certain unpliableness." The two sounds of Ou in 
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ihoHghi and though^ arfe also Common to OCf to which 

may he added the obscure in cocoa. 

Oe. F*or this Digi^ph FisHCity Greem wood, Wi l- 
i^ON, and WisEif A?7, find two. soujids aud Mubray 
three; but Ash and Sutcliffe entirely disregard 
it ; though examination will convince us xhat it has 

2 3 ^ 12 16 . 

fouVf as in subpo^a, asafe?tida, (oef sho^. 

Ot. Sutcliffe says this has two sounds, Wilson 
Ifaree/and the rest only one^ Sutcliffe^s first 
sound is compound as in avoids where he says the 
vowels are both ion^ ; but certainly the O is short 
98 in pot, and Ae I %% more like a consonant than a 

Ung TOweK His other sound is like O long (wide) 

ij • 

in aroirdupoise* in which word Wilson supposes it 

to be obscure like single E in Very. Sotcliffe's 
pronunciation is preferablCf because the French 

word at?otr is pronounced av-wor ; but t^e .English 

leave out the W^ aud call it avor-dupoise. 

Oo being exceedingly variable, it is referred to 
lesson y II. The only peculiarity now worthy of 
iiotice is this : Sutcliffe tells us that Oq has the 
sound '^ of eu in blood P' This mode of speaking is 
common among illiterate people, butrwhatGramma^ 
rian besides Mr, S. can think of licencing it ? Who 
Qver heard a.man of letters make use of the word 
IJLeui ? 

Ou* The compound sound of this Digraph is so 

921 621 

often corrupted from ow to aw^ that teachers cannot 
pay too much attention to it. In Birmingham, thou^ 

621 621 

CHtf and houte^ are almost invaviably read thauy, atct, 

» 621 

llhd hat/se, and in London the pronunciation is no 
better. In some parts of Lancashire and Derby- 

821 321 

shire, it is carried a stage farther, as heuse, new, &c. 
f 
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Oy 18 invariable in aoand ; and all Grammarians 
iiave the same opinion of iu 

tl4 til . 

. Ua has four sojunds, as in assuage, language, 

f 6 

fitrard, guarantee ; but some M^riters suppose it to 
nave more : an error which arises from the notion 
that U in the compound Qu is a vowel ; and that, 
as such, it forms a Diphthong in conjunction with 
other letters. 

Ue has two simple sounds in gu^ss and tru^, and 

is compound in hue and silent in intrigue. This, 
also, has hitherto been said to form a jDiphthong 
Mfhen Q precedes, which is a very erroneous notion. 
C/t, for the same reason, has not, when a Digraph, 
80 many sounds as it is commonly supposed to have; 
but it may be accepted in nve different ways; 
namely, like compound / in gutle,.; shrill in gutlt« 
full in brufse, like compound U in suit ,and diph- 

thongal in languid. 

Uo never occurs as an English Digraph, because 
the U is always associated with Q. 

Uy in buy is like compound F, the J7 being silent. 

Ye in r^^e is the same as Uy^ because the E is 
^lent. 

46. The scholar who may be pleased to examine 
the table, will there fihd that in each of the words 
marked (c), the stress of the voice rests entirely on 
the vowel, and the other sound, is a mere semivowel,- 
not proceeding from pure voice, but formed by the 
auxiliary oi^ns in turning from the vowel. 

47 — 9. If the English language can be supposed 
fo contain any real Triphthongs, they occur in the 
Digraph our, and in the Monographs jSre and tnif p. 
Beattie thinks the words guile and guide ar^ Triph- 
thongs, sounded as G-i/tle, g-ytde, &c. which is an 
incorrect notion^ though quite common in the me- 
tropolis. 
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' In ItVtetenant, the ie is sounded shrill, and U 
is like V; but in adteir, the Trtgraph is nearly like 
U compound; and oeu in mana?tfvre and ean in 
beatcty are precisely the same, though dau in beau 

is like OH ia thought. Oet in oe/Iiad is like the 
primitive eye^ or the compound /• In aye* the prin- 

r 22 

cipal sound is^ protracted, as a-y. In huoy' the U is 
silent : iu the terminations eousy ioUs, the* O is lost, 
and the / coalesces with the preceding- consonant 
fn the sound of Sh^ mixed with a slight perception 
6f the consonant F, but not followed by that sound, 
as the criticism on Sheridan would persuade us to 
believe. 

For reasons similar to those before laid down, all 
Digraphs preceded by Qu are here omitted as irregu- 
lar. The words messiVwrs, connotssetirs, ecclaircisse- 
ment, and some others have crept into our diction- 
aries, but they are not Engl.^h words, nor are they 
Wy ornament to the language : indeed,.most of the 
above are of the same description, but time and 
custom have established them in defiance of the 
principles of Grrammar.' ' 



Review, — In this and the foregoing lessons, notice 
has been taken of t)r. James Bbattib's '' Theory of 
Language," a work which is duly held in high esti- 
mation by men of learning and judgment. This 
treatise wqs not written for a common school Gram« 
mar ; but it contains so much sound grammatical 
reasoning, and so little of that pompous pulf and 
pretension which characterizes modern Grammars ; 
the style is so elegant and descriptive, and yet so 
simple and easy ; that though the proficient scholar 
may improve himself by perusing it, any child of 
common intellect mav unaerstand it \^ ithout much 
study. The Doctor has done with language as the 
ancient Bereans did with the Scriptures: he has 
'* searched daily whether those thmgs were so," 
f2 
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That he has fallen into some few errors^ roust be 
«aIIowedy but he nerer professed infallibility : for in- 
stance/ be has ingeniously contrived to defend ten 
parts of speech, and he has given the Scottish pro-* 
uunciation to certain words with which Englishmen 
are better acquainted ; but these are mere spots, 
whioli tend rather to give lustre to the rest, while the 
blemishes of others obscure the face df the wbole^ 
That be was not a dealer in speculative theories, thei 
following extracts will shew; and they bave the 
additional advantage of containing profitable matter: 
in fact, be has endeavoured to found his whole sys* 
tem on the principles of rectitude; and what more . 
can be desired ? 

'* Aoieeear is not always accompanied with an 
exact voice; the voice, like every other faculty^ 
may be improved by exercise, and grow wor^e by 
neglects" Part. 1. Chap. If. . : 

*^ Our language fs the basis of British learning, as 
our laws are of the British government : if we value, 
the superstructure, let us venerate the foundation."^^ 
Chap. Ill, 

GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

What is the nature of a Dij^raph? How many 
sounds does a Digraph represent?. . Wfaat is a Diph* 
thong? How far does a Digraph differ firom a Diph- 
thong? What is a proper Uiphtliong? How many 
Digraphs are in the English language ? How many 
Diphthongs ? Can any of the Digraphs represent 
both proper and improper Diphthongs? How far 
does the sound of an improper Diphtbong differ from 
that of a vowel? What is a Triphthong? Can «i 
Digraph ever represent a Triphthong ? How many 
sounds has a Trigraph ? Are the trigraphs as nu- 
merous as the Diphthongs? Which of the vowet 
characters unite in the representation of proper Dipfr^ 
thongs ?. How many sounds has Jli ? In bow many^ 
of these sounds does it stand for a proper Diphthotig t 
How many pfoper Diphthongs have we in English^ 
commonly speaking ? How many stirictly speaking? 
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Why are tbey not all proper ? What D^rapb has 
the greatest number of sounds? What sound has 
the greatest number of Digraphs to represent it? 
With how many of the simple vowels, or monagraphs 
does this agree? Does it agr^e with any of the 
Trigraphs? Write, from memory, twenty words 
containing* Digraphs that represent improper Diph- 
thongs; and ten that express compound sounds. 
How many Diphthongs are in your own name ? How 
many simple Digraphs ? Does the word quick con* 
tain a Diphthong? Does it contain a Digraph? 
Why? Is Uee in queen a Trigraph? For what 
reason ? How many Trigraphs are allowed in Eng-. 
lish? 



LESSON V; 

ON THB P0WEB8 Of THB COKSONANTS. 

60. Consonant sounds produced by a moment- 
ary stroke or simultaneous action of the auxiliary 
organs, are called hard ; because ihey resemble the 
collision of hard substances, and the utmost exertion 
is unable to protract them, oi; to increase their efie<^n 

51* The utterance of any hard Consonant puts an 
immediate stop to all sound ; therefore letters of this 
species are commonly termed Motes. 

52. The simple Mutes are the labial, the gut- 
TUfiAL, and the i^alatal; the first of which is repre- 
sented by P, the second commonly by if, and the 
third by 71 

f3 
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63. Consoimnt sodnds whidb are rnaBe by tlie 
eiTusion of the breatb,while the organs are stationary, 
may be continued and rendered more or less audible 
dt pleasure^ these, from their' melodious natuhs^and 
from ihe ease with which they flow, are denominated 

SOFT. ' 

64. The soft Consonants are the guttural^ th^ 
lahiuU the LiNGUi-tDteNTAL, the dbktai., and the'/ia^ 
atali whicb in their simple state are represented in 
the g^iven order by H, F^ TA, Sft, and 5. 

55. The utterance of some consonants is attended 
by a murmuring noise, or indistinct semblance of 
voice ; for which reason they may be called mixed 
Consonants. 

56. Every simple Consonant, whether soft or 
hard, with the exception of the soft guttural, has a 
mixed sound corresponding with it. 

67. The tnixed bounds 4o wbiefa tb« dmple Con- 
sonants are allied, are respectively these: B to P, 
G to ky D to r, T to y, Dh (Saxon ») fo Th 
(Greek 0), ZA (French J) to Sh (Hebrew S'/iiw, or 
French CA), and Z to S. 

58. In addition to the soft and hard sounds, pro- 
perly so distinguished, the English language has 
three Nasals represented by My A^, and N; of 
which, the first has affinity to the labials P and B, 
the secpnd to the gutturals JT and G, and the third 
to the palatals T and D. 

59. Liquids are elements of articulation that in 
their nature partake of every species of sound in the 
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kngfiage, Und 'CenseqiieAlIf :form a mediam in ^e 
constitution of word!^, thereby predueing an agree* 
able conHqepce or general barmony. 

60. Tbe intquida ai;e^ fii^a in numbeiTy three of 
which' ai^Hakv/, and tiro are oftAU The naintb are 
3!f, .Yi anij iV^, and. the pral are represented by L 
and'i2» two ebaraqters standing .for sounds of the 
palatdl jipacieft; :the forkner of liiese js miwoth.m^d 
theiatterrtwjr/i. 

. 61. K and TF or 17 represent simple Conspnants 
tbiotar^ neither really guttural ner pui^ly aral; 
being ex^ireisseQ by the action of th'e'ibroaty and 
modulated by 'the moutb in their^ pasi^age* . 

€2. AH cMsbnaat sounds that luret.n^Jtfuiesy'ai^ 
eAHetf SeBiiV'ow^ls ; bedante tliefr s^nds may be 
prolonged, and when uttered siq^Iy, they nxay be 
heard at a distance: they* are also termed soft^ be* 
l;ause life organs giir^e tblrm freediMA^^'f nfterftln^. 

63. ;7 airid X arfe called contpof^^d Consonants, 
becaui^e'lhey represent compound sounds. 

. ., •, . jCRITrCAL IlLtSTRATWNS. . ' 

^^Ktbj5mcAbodi«of dividing Ih^ CoAadnants 
aceofdidlgf to i\h& ^atui^e of the o^^gsms that gtve^hem 
nfiecaAcei *)Wi adf>^ted ! i^y JSonbo^dq, ^I^iterhdi^n^ 
'MuBHAVyrand^ QRANT,i3 d^ri^ctby mMtv of tli^r 
reacters as! npwel and, vrnM^^essfcrv* ; TAfe ^im mwritn 
appiipbatioa» b^ause it rgives th^ l^arneiftmorecoir 
rect ideibstfiiftbfst nature of spejKtjtb and ihei bpsis ^^ 
iai^uage. -: ; . -.^ ^; ^ '. i • • : .; ,.-/ : > ; . •, ; , 
The^H^li6n}^f pa>i?el^is» Ihils an^wf rect by Gor 
«rri-OGO{i : ^ The n»osltsinataf|il i!di¥t»i6n<;f t Ca»ed7 
nants, ia Ibat of the JT^^hf GraitdnarifiBSi^wbo hare 
ibeea iinitcitfid 'therein by .tbejChraqam^ians of other 
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oriental languages. These divide the Consonants 
into five different classes, according to the five prin- 
cipal organs of the voice." By Consonants he nere 
means characters, therefore he includes some com- 
pounds; an arrangement to which DANOEAUvery 
prudenthr objects. ** To find a natural and just.di-' 
vision of the Consonants,'' observes the latter, ''no 
regard must be had to the characters that repre- 
sent them, nor anv thing to be considered but the 
sound, or the modification Jhey give the sound." 

The general character of the Mutes is dius vari- 
ously described : f' The Mutes are denominated suchi 
from a total suspension of the vocal orgafns bejore 
these letters can be enounced.^ Sutcliffe>^*' The 
contact of the organs is so complete as to suspend 
the vocal vibration," Grant. — Thus, one declares 
that suspension produces the Mute, and the other 
that the Mute produces suspension. The suspeilsfon 
cannot take placie before contact ; for if so^ actioa 
must recommence in order to produce a sound ; but 
ttiat contact produces suspension the experiment wilt 
prove. 

Qther descriptions of the Mutes difier materiaUj; 
from the above : '' The Mutes are so called because 
Liquids cannot be sounded in the same syllable, 
when a Vowel follows." Brightland. . This seem^ 
to be a singular reason for giving them the denomi- 
nation of Mutes: for if we admit that they are 
sounded, and that the Liquids are not, the term mute 
will more properly apply to the latter. " They can^ 
not be pronounced without theadditionof a Vowel." 
B. Martin. This^ is the common description of 
Consonants in the theories supported by others; 
Though the word Mute proceeds from the Latin 
mutuSi signifying silent or dumb^ViwA though sounds 
of this kmd possess more of a dumb nature than 
others, yet to say that they are entirely silent when 
alone, is to deny their existence as sounds. ^* The 
Mutes are those Consonants whose sounds cannot 
be protracted.'' Murray. . From this definition -Md 
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that given by Grant, we m^y give ao explanation 
of the word. They cannot be protracteq: conse* 
quently they are mute in a comparative senses 
They ira'spend the vocal vibration : therefore, thougb 
not perfectfy mute, tliev produce silence. , 

54* Grant divides me Hutes intopexfett and iw^ 
perfecU And Brightland calfs the fornier qbtolute 
Mutes. Sheridan and MuaBAV divide them inta 
pure and impure ; terms whichi tbo^g[h aiiibi^i;u)a99 
are more consistent than the others, if they imply, 
purity and impurity of sound rather th^n of mute** 
ness. Wallis, who in thi^ age may be vpnerated 
as the patriarch of the grammatical world, find who 
was generally as correct in bis ideas sis any of his 
successors have been, calls the latter specif ^semt- 
muteSf from 'E/^, hajf^ *^ bec«iase, without the assist^ 
ance of any vowef they produce a fain^ ao^ui^d^ wb^l| 
continues for a little t^e.'^ 

This description perfectly agrees with their cha-^ 
racter; but the particle senn or •kal/\ oopuf^onlj^ 
signifies less than the wboie« while a JSemimute is 
described as ,beii^ greats, henc^ this t^m q also 
objectionable. JSimplicity and clearness are e^e^ to 
be recommended iu givtikg instruction: ior whicfci 
reason soft and hard Consonants' in general may,, 
with greater ni'oprieiy, be divided into siipph and 
mixed, or such as express clear and sjUnpl^e som^uld, 
as P, .S, and F; and such as like i?, Z^ waA F, are 
mixed with^^some *ls;ind of murmure/' as Bishop 
WiUCiNscaiUs it* , : 

The terms Jabial, guttfirah and p^4^/, are t^a^ 
from the l^atin labiap t\\e lips; ff^^iiWi th^ throat j^ 
and palatum^ the palajtcj to wtM<^ may be fidde^ 
the ora/> irom o^^ori^, the linoufh; the dentaly^^ii^ 
denjteSf the teet|i ; and the nasalj from naBm^ ^b^ 
nose; these being the organs bj which, in conce<'| 
with the tongue, the sounds are respectively .pro-y 
duced* '')•■'', ''■•'-..' ': •' .:-,; •-• .' 

7^ is formed by pressing the toi^vie againsMtm 
palate ; yet Blair, GrAn^t, MATHESOiri an^ SuBftiLn 
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DAN, call it a denial. If any thing' can induce us to 
suppose that T is at all related to a dental^ it must 
be tne gliding of the tongue from Si when it presses 
against <^ the roots of the teeth ;" but still it does not 
leave the palate. Sutcliffe, as if bewildered, saysf 
that T and others are denominated palatals; bst 
being afraid to hazard his opinion, he afterwiards 
stops to add, that by some writers it is accounted a 
dental: thus he lets the matter rest. Coetlogon 
calls this letter a lingual ^ because the tongue appears 
to act a distinguished part in the creation of its 
sound ; but the tongue will be found to act in all 
sounds except the labials \ therefore the term lin-* 
gualis too general and indefinite. 

One mistake commonly produces another. Blair,' 
<3rant, Matheson and Sheridan, having* excluded 
7^ and its relatives from the palate, substitute JT and 
its followers in their stead. They who have a mind 
to obstruct the breath, so as to produce the sound of 
K, will assuredly find that it is confined precisely 
in the manner described by the old Grammarians ; 
and that when the obstruction is removed, it bursts 
forward through the cavity of the mouth, and makes 
its exit through the teeth, thereby producing the 
sound ofSh. Indeed, the obstruction may be made 
entirely within the throat, a circumstance which at 
once overthrows this unaccountable hypothesis of 
the four Grammarians. 

. In describing the varieties of Consonant sounds, 
(he tongue may be considered to act in the capacity 
of a valve, wnich, in producing the hard sounds, 
obstructs the passage of the breath, by closing the 
aperture through which it flows; but in giving 
utterance to a soft Consonant, the v^lve is lifted up, 
and the breath is allowed to pass freely: hence 
Wallis calls the hard sounds close^ and the soft 
open* . 

H is a guttural, produced by opening the moutb,^ 
and allowing the breath to pass from the throat un- 
impeded. %LAiR, MathesoNi and Sheridan do 
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not allow that we have any gutturals in our lan- 
guage, and Grant says, they are '' happily but 
iittle known :** but Sutcliffe properly enters H^ JT, 
Q, G^ and Ciu the list of gutturals, and particularly 
describes i7 as ^' a primitive guttural," as the Gram- 
mariansof thelast century commonly did ; but Sheri- 
dan calls it an effort of the breath that ^^ represents 
no articulate sound ;" and Grant defines it '^ a mere 
aspirate or breathiuof*" Matheson makes a Mute 
of \U though it contains nothing of the mute nature* 
Hornsey says, that like all the Consonants except 
Z, My A^, and A, it has no sound of its own. That 
H is an aspirate, is evident ; and such are F^ Th^ Sh, 
and Sf strictly speaking, but no one will deny that 
tliey are Consonants. Fisher, Wilson, Greenwood, 
Harrold, and Murray rank H among the Semi- 
vowels, or soft Consonants; and it assuredly has all 
their properties, and derives its sound from the same 
cause : it is an open sound ; it may be swelled and 
prolonged ; and it is audible at a distance ; as in 
the whispering gallery of St. Paul's, where it may 
be distinctly 6eard on the opposite side, though th^s 
Mutes cannot. 

The sound of SJi is produced as before stated; 
that of Th by placing the tip of the tongue against 
the teeth ; and that of iS* by the removal of the tongue 
from the centre of the palate, when the breath issues 
but between the palate and the tongue. Tk is now 
called LiNGUi dental, and 5A simply dental, because^ 
they are both dentals, but the former is produced by , 
the action of the tongue, and the latter without the 
tongue. 

* ^. The ^< faint sound,^ or murmuring noise, has 
fittracted the attention of Horne Tooke, who follows 
Bishop WiLKiNs in the remark, that each of the sim- , 
pie Consonant sounds " differ from its partner by no 
variation whatever of articulation, but by a certain 
unnoticcfd and almost imperceptible motion or com- 
pression of or near the larnyx.' 

^. In the west of England the simple ConsonantSs 
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ire ner^r used : ilmteaid of the words, " I saw the 
Kins: f^^ approaching, and I quickly ran to meet 
hrni-, ' they stay, " I eeed the Cang va?d abbroad- 
^'ng, and Igx^ly rah do meed Aim." 

^ &§. The labial, guttural, and palatal obstrtictions 
being made as ii^ the production of P, iST, and IT, and 
llt^ mixture of souna applfed as in changing them 
ihto B^ Gf arnd D; by forchjg the breath through 
t!ie nose, we produce the sounds of .^, .Afflr, and ^/ 
for which reason they are properly called nasaft. 
^g ^dy he sounded without tne obstruction, and 
lias therefore been Considered by some as the only- 
perfect n^sal in use ; but if the nose be stopped, the 
cfb^tritction t^kes place, and the sound of G is con- 
sequently produced ; a circumstance that completely 
S^rores its guttural affinity. Sutctlifte informs us, 
at the iiasals are Ng^ F, WT, F, and Z, " because of 
the nasal softness of their sound." The sounds are 
Undoubtedly soft ; but the nose has nothing to do 
With T, rr, F, or Z; why then call it •* nasal soft- 
ness^" Others who have thought proper to men- 
tion the nasals have included M and N^ to which 
they who have been guided by .sound have added 
Ng ; but Mr. S. 'has injudiciously excluded both M 
and Ni sopnds that cannot be uttered unless the nose 
be open. Coetlogon, on the authority of Dan- 
GEAU, gives proof of their nasal character by observ- 
ing ^hat persons affected with colds pronounce 
£arket for market, and deed for weed, in consequence 
of the stoppage occasioned by the complaint. 

50. The term Liquid is variously described in 
Grammar, but seldom with that clearness which is 
cTver desirable. 

' "The name of liquid imports that easy motion by 
Which they gently glide away after a mute in the 
same syllabfe, Without any stand." Brightland. 
For one Consonaiit to glide after another, cannot 
be a 6ign ttf its liquidity ; though " to lose part of 
its sound in that of another Consonant,^' as Green- 
Wood defines the word, would imply something of 
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ihe kindyif the nature of the sound would support 
the argument : Liquids, however^ do noC lose tnetr 
sounds in other Consonants, but retain them within 
themselves. " The facility of pronouncing them" 
is Mathesoti's reason ; but the aspirated Consonants 
may be joined with equal ease: for instance, in 
9carfi an^ ctrr/, the jPjoins with greater facih'ty, or 
at least with greater harmony, than the L; and in 
rest and rent^ the S is pronounced as easily as the 
N. The fact is, that tney are called Liquids; "be- 
cause they partake of every species of sound in the 
language :" of hard Consonants, because produced 
by the same obstructions ; of soft Consonants, be- 
cause the breath flows freely ; and of Vowels, be- 
cause accompanied by a semblance of voice. For 
these reasons, they readily attach themselves to 
sounds of all kinds; and though they do not actu- 
ally flow into those sounds, or mto each other, they 
cause a certain degree of harmony to flow through 
the whole. Murray seems to be of this opinion 
where he says, " flowing as it were, into their sounds,'' 
which words do not actually imply flowing, but 
something similar to it. 

60. In order to produce the sound of Z, the tongu^ 
18 pressed more closely to the palate than in tV, though 
not so closely as to obstruct the passage ; the truth 
of this will appear on pronouncmg the words slut 
and else. R requires a greater effort than thejother 
sounds, and is produced oy a simultaneous action of 
the tongue and the breath on the palate, which 
action produces a vibratory motion. When this co- 
action is continued, the vibration continues; but 
when the breath predominates, it produces S; and 
Of on the other hand, the tongue overpowers the 
breath, obstruction ensues, and / is accordingly pro- 
duced. Hence L and R are palatals ; but that class 
of sounds is more numerous than the others ; there- 
fore they are here called orahy to distinguish them 
from the other Liquids, these being sounded by the 
tnoutb, and those by means of the nose. Wallis, 
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from want of a little consideration, deemed tliem 
anomalous; and Sutcliffb places H among his lin- 
l^ualsy and be seems to make L and S anomalous^ 
for they do not appear in any of bis classes. 

61. The voice has been said to admit of six classes 
of sounds in fifteen varieties. These six classes may 
be compared to six notes on a wind instrument ; and 
the slight deviations that cause the varieties^ to the 
effect of different keys purposely introduced ; but 
the Consonants W and Y are imperfect sounds, 
similar to such as would arise by blowing into the 
instrument without sounding it ; the latter would be 
produced by uncovering all the holes, and the former 
by closing them. The principal instrument employed 
in the production of pure voice, and which may be 
considered to act at the seat of voice, has organs 
that communicate with the tongue, and with all the 
instruments of articulation : in giving utterance to 
fF, these organs mutually close with the mouth, and 
in producing F, they simultaneously open. 

62. Wallis calls the nasals Semivowels^ " because 
of themselves, and without the aid of any Vowel, 
they make a sound which is not very indistinct, and 
may be continued as long as we please.'* Bright- 
land adds L and Hy and says '< Consonants are 
divided into Mutes and Liquids^ called also Half" 
vowels ;" and Coetlogon says ** Consonants are 
divided into Liquid and Mute. These two Gram- 
marians call My J\r, Z, and iJ, Half-vowels, "because 
they have some sort of obscure sound of a Vowel 
attending their pronunciation." Greenwood found 
that other Consonants contained as much of the 
Vowel character as the Liquids did, therefore he 
added jP, H^ S, and X to the list of Semivowels, still 
distinguishing the old letters by the name of Zt- 
quid, hnt he overlooked Z and V, the former of 
which appears among his Mutes. B. Martin fol- 
lows this arrangement, with the exception of exclud- 
ing Hi and putting V and J in the list of Mutes, 
instead of Z. Fisher reinstates H in the list of 
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SemiVowels, adds W and F, and excludes X^ 
Priestley throws away all but the Liquids and F 
and S* Sheridan, seeing- the incompleteness of 
such arrangements, attends to the pure sounds; 
thereby considerately expelling all double Conso- 
nants, makings all the hard sounds Mutes, and all 
their correspondent soft sounds Semivowels : his 
Mutes are therefore P, 7^, K^ G, Z), and //, and his 
Semivowels, including the Liquids, are Z, M^ JST^ -ff , 
F, F, Z, Sy Zh, Sh,l)h, and Th ; but he forgets H, 
ff, and Y. Murray, in the first edition of his 
work, was desirous to rank the Consonants accord- 
ing to their names, but he has since corrected him-' 
self by Sheridan; at least, as far as the Alphabet 
can be corrected by simple sounds ; but Blair pre- 
fers the uncorrected system, and accordingly we find 
that in his classification, j5, C, A G, J, JST, P, Q, T, 
F, are Mutes, because their names begin with Con- 
sonants. Grant, Allen, Lewis, and Guy, copy the 
words of Murray ; Sutcliffe throws X out of the 
list of Semivowels; Harrold adds ^; andHoRNSEY, 
like a true antiquary, selects Z, Af, iV, and P, and 
calls them Liquids or Half-vowels. 

We cannot view all this strange mass of contra- 
diction and tossing of letters from class to class, with- 
out reflecting on the generality of modern Gram-* 
marians, who seem not to pay the least regard to 
theory or consistency. The Hebrews built their 
Grammars on a sure foundation, the Greeks were 
guided by system, aiid the Romans were led by ex- 
ample : England, too, had a certain series of rules 
ana reasons till within the last fe^w years ; but all 
these have given way to unfounded opinion : and 
Grammar, like the weather, is perpetually subject 
to all the changes of light and darkness, heat and 
cold, mists and vapours, breezes, squalls, puffs, and 
calms. 

63. J is by some considered to be a Mute, and by 
others a Semivowel ; and X is commonly classed 
with the latter description of Consonants : these 
g2 
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cbaracfers do not properly belong to either class, but 
are compounded of both. The term G $qfi is im- 
proper, because that cbaracteri when not hard, is 
compounded like J. 

C soft bein;^ like «S, and the compound Qu like 
Kw ; the classification of the twenty-two Consonanta 
will be as follows: 

FIRST CLASSIFICATION ; BY SOUNDS. 

Labials. Hard : 1, P simple ; 2, B mixed« Soft ; 
3, F simple; 4, V mixed. 

Palatals. Hard: 6, T sini^e; 6, D mixed. 
Soft : 7, S simple ; 8, Z mixed. 

Dentals. Soft : ^, Sb simple ; 10, Zh mixed. 

Lii^ui-DBNTALs. Soft: 11, Th simple; 12, Dh 
mixed. 

Gutturals^ Hard: 13, K simple; 14, G mixed; 
Soft: 15^ H simple. 

Nasal Liquids. 16, M labial ; 17, N palatal ; 
1^ ^g guttural. 

Oral Liquids. 19, L smooth ; 20, R rou^h. 

Semi-orals. 21, W close ; 22, Y open. 

SECOND classification ; BY CHARACTERS. 

Six Mutes or Hard Consonants. P, B ; T, D ? 
K, G. ^ 

Sixteen Semivowels or Soft Consonants. F, V; 
S,Z; Sh,Zh; Th,Dh; H; M,N,Ng; L,R; W,y. 

Four Compounds. X, G, J, Qo. 

One Redundant. C. 



Review. — ^Within the course of the foregoing re- 
marks, occasion has more than once been had to 
mention the name of John Wallis, D. D. Savilian 
Professor of Geometry and keeper of the archives 
in the University of Oxford ; ofwhom, asa divine^ 
as a mathematician, as a philosopher, as a friend to 
bis injured king, and lastly, as a Grammarian, bis 
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followers cannot speak in such terms as his memory 
deserves. The present generation of Grammar 
writers are willing to forget this great man ; but he 
was dutifully remembered by those of the last cen- 
tury ; well knowing that to him they were indebted 
for the foundation of the grammatical knowledge 
they were so fortunate as to possess. If the reader 
can find any thing to deserve his attention, in that 
part of the present work which relates to the theory 
of sounds, let bini know that the merit is due to 
Dr. Wallis, 

In the preface to Sutcliffe's Grammar, we are 
told that if we *^ notice the works only which have 
generally obtained in the schools, the first work of 
any merit was an anonvmous publication dedicated 
to Queen Anne." This Grammar, he continues, 
^* examined the soutid of letters.*' — ^Let the reader 
refer to the 8th page of that Grammar ; there he will 
find the (editors acknowledging that they copied 
their observations on Orthography from Dr. Wallis : 
then let him look at the last appendix to Green- 
wood's Grammar, he will find the same remarks, 
word for word, given as the Doctor's production. 

In reference to the Grammar itself, we find that it 
Was first published in 1653, so that it was used in 
the schools more than half a century before the 
Royal Grammar was known ; and according, to th|» 
learned author's account, they had troublesome 
Grammars, even in that age ; for in allusion to those 
by Dr. Gill, Ben Jonsqn, and others, he says, ^^they 
tend only to confound and perplex matters, rather 
than (jear and explain them.'' 

Some have objected to Wallis's work, because it 
was ^ an English Grammar written in Latin," but 
the author had reasons for, doing this: in the first 
place, he intended it for the use of foreigners as well 
as Englishmen; and in the second place, the study 
of the^n^lish language was a subject beneath the 
notice of tne schools. Hence bis apmogy for the un*^' 
derjtaking: *' Though there are many tilings, the. 
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knowledge of which may not deseire any great 
praise» yet it is a very shameful thing to beignorant 
of them.'' 

To enter into a review of the whole Grammar, 
wonld far exceed the limits of the present publica- 
tion. A few brief remarks shaH suffice : in addition 
to the theory of articulate sounds, and the common 
contents of an English Grammar, he gives a rery 
interesting account of the diflferent languages whicli 
have been spoken in this country, and of the varioua 
causes that have produced the alterations* — ^With 
regard to the Grammar as a whole, we cannot do 
greater justice than <iuote the opinion of Lord Moisr- 
BoDDO :— 

•* Pr. John Wajaabj one of the first members of 
tlie Hoyat Society, was a most ingenious, as well as 
a learned man. He has written an excellent Eng- 
lish Grammar, which was reprinted in 1765 ; and 
subjoined to it is a letter to one Beverly, wherein be 
gives an account of this art which he had invented, 
(that of teaching the dumb to speak), and mentions 
two persons on whom he had praetised it with suc- 
cess/' Vol. L Part 1. Book I. 

ORAHMATICAL AlVAXTSIS. 

l^at is a hard Celisonant f What are the prin- 
cipal pmperties of hard Consenatits^ What resulls 
firom the utterance of a hard Consonant f What k 
meant by the term Mate? Hdw many of the hard 
Ccmsonants are Mutes? Why? Into how many 
-l^lMses are the Mutes divided ? What are soft Con- 
sonants ? How many of these are Mutes? Of liow 
many kinds sfre soft Consonants ? What is a mixed 
Consonant? Are mi^ed Consonants ever mnte'? 
When are Aey soft ? How many of the simple Con- 
sonants bave corresponding mixed sounds?^ What 
are nasals? How many of the nasals are Liquids^ 
What is the specific nature of a Liquid ? What ad^ 
vantage does langaage derive from the use of Li* 
quids? What is th^ number ef the Liqaidfr? Hmr 
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HHUiy of tbe Liqaids are dentals? What m J29 
WhatisZ? Wfaatisfl? Wbatiu B? IsXsoft 
or bard? What is a Semivowel? DistiDguisfa be- 
tween Mutes and Semivowels. What is F^ What 
isWf Are tbe Liquids -soft, or are they bard? 
Why ? What are compound Consonants ? In what 
respect do mixed and compound Consonants differ? 
How Far can a Mute be beard ? How far do £ and 
jR differ ? Why are the Mutes and Semiorals caDed 
mM What is tbe number of Mutes ? Of tbe Semi- 
¥Oweb ? Of tbe compimndB ? What is C^ Wba( 
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oil tHE COtfBWA'nms AffD TAKWRW OP 

CONSONANTS* 

45. Two or more Coasonant cbarscters w& somo* 
times united in tbe representation of a single somid. 

^66. The aspin^ed SeniHrowBlJ^ is. sometimes re- 
;prasented by Gh or PA, the palatal Mute ThjWh, 
^neud the musical mixed «ound of ^ by Oi/CHe, S^Si, 
Se, K, Scif Ssiy Sse, Sch, or St. 

97. Tbe mixed aspirates Dh and Zhf Bte nmw 
•nacd iK Euglisiiy.but are i«presenled by other cba- 
raeters or combinations : the former by Thf and ^m 
latter generally by S, Zf or Si. 

68» Sevend of the Consonant ebfu«clei!9 gnd um^ 
ibinatioMi Tsery » «c|md. 

69. C has three sounds, J) two, J^iwo, Gh ^u^ee, 
jrtWQ, ^two, PA two, S four, &. threes Thihwe^ 
and Z two. Ch and & have eadhiliftt ^sfanpI^MiHdii 
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and one coropoubd. JVg and Qu are sometimes sim- 
ple and sometimes compound, and X has one simple 
sound and two compound. 

70. The characters JB, C, D, F, G, Z, M, N, P^ 
/?, S, and T, are frequently doubled when joined 
with other letters, and C and IT form a double Mute; 
but doubling a letter does not alter its sound. 

71. Mutes frequently enter into combination with 
Semivowels ; and when Liquids are used in the 
formation of words, they are always joined to 
Vowels. 

72* The number of sounds expressed by Conso- 
nants in combination, may, like that of Vowels, be 
one or two, but seldom more than two. 

73% Consonants, whether taken singly or in com- 
bination, have their several meanings : Vowels unite 
the vague significations, and give them defiaite 
sense* 

CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

65—6. Ph is the Hebrew Pke or the Greek PhU 
and occurs in words borrowed from those languages, 
as in phialf vhilosophy, &c. GhJinalhaB the sound 
of F in couynf roughs tough: it was originally a gut- 
tural, as it still is in Scotland, and as described by 
Dr. Beattie in miaht^ Jighif &c. which are there 
pronounced miht Jiht ; but in English, it is now 
silent except at the end, and sometimes in that situa- 
tion also. Wilson says, ^ the proper original sound 
-of Gh is out of the throat,'* and Greenwood says, 
<< By some it is pronounced by the soft aspiration 

Br 

Th is hard only as the initial of a few words, as 
Thomasi TkamaVf Thames^ thyme; and in the words 
.pAr&titc and pAMar/icff. 
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In C?, Cfe, 5V", Se, Sei, Sse, Ssi, and Ti, the charactef 
E or I associates witb the precedtng Consonant in 
producing a sound nearly like that of Sh» but mixed 
wiA a musical ringing', which slightly resembles the 
consonant Y: thus, gracious, ocean, verrfon, naw- 
teous, conscience, passion, and pa/ient ; th^ ^h be-* 
fore O as in nation, passton, and nauseous, iHtd mix- 
ture of sound is ^6nerally allowed to be less distinct 
than when the J is followed by E ov Aj9s in par-i 
Itol^ conscience, &c. Indeed, when these words are 
lengthened, the / becomes a perfect Vowel, and. 
tlie pore sound of Sh is confined to the Consonant, 
as pflrrff*aUty, consct-entious ; and the same is ob- 
servable before ate^ as rf tf-ate, sti&sf an/t-ate, appreci" 
ate, where the C?, 7t, or other combination, sounds 
like Shi in ship* Sch^ Ssy and 5, sound like Sh in 
schedule {sheddule), pressure {presher), and sugar 
{shuff-^er). 

67. The Saxon D and the Frencb J, bare hereto* 
fore been represented by Dh and Zh^ to show their 
affinity to the Greek Theta and the Hebrew Skin ; 
Dh i« expressed by Th mixed, as in /Aine, there ; 
and the most common occurrence of the sound Zh^ 
(or J French) is in the termination Si^ wben pi-e- 
oeded by a Vowel, as in vision, evasion, explosion^ 
&c, but it also occurs in aerure, osier,-and pleasure. : 

68 — 9. For the variations of Consonants, see Lesson 
VIII. 

70. Consonants, wh^i doubled, unlike those of 
other languages, have generally the same sounds 
that they have when taken singly; but that this 
was not anciently the case, is evident from the pro« 
tractions still used by old people in the nortbecn 
province. 

Some Grammarians are disposed to allow S td 
have two sounds. Wilson says, ** By reason of tho 
double accent, it frequently sounds double;'' and 
SirrcLirFB ^mlls it <* a primtthre liquid of rough 
vibrating sound," but that it ** sometimes softens into 
a pleasing ouphony.'' The following observatton 
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by Mr. Wiseman will tend to set aside this dis- 
tinction : ^ Englishmen ought to consider that there 
is a vast beauty in a nervous expression of this 
letter, because of the agreeable trill it has upon the 
tongue, fiut 1 have remarked a great deficiency 
among us, as well as among the Scotch and Irish* 
some of whom are apt to pronounce it too strong, 
whilst we pass it over so slightly, as scarcely to give 
it any sound at all." 

71. The Liquids, from having natural intimacy 
with letters of all denominations, may be considered 
as the bonds of union in the constitution of words; 
hence they are appronriately situated between I he 
other Consonants and the Vowels ; but if placed else- 
where, the harmony would be lost, because the bond 
would be broken : for instance, hy^ asmr^ atr^ and 
tcAn, are discordant combinations, because the Li- 
quids are removed from the Vowels ; but «///, armSf 
artf and inck^ which are compounded of the same 
characters, are perfectly in harmony, because a Li- 
quid, by standing between a Vowel and a Conso- 
nant, unites with both, thereby producing that li- 
quidity of sound from which the title is derived. 

The orals L and R stand between Vowels and 
nasal Liquids, as in e/m, J^em, warmth ; and they 
are the general ties of Vowels and Consonants, as 
jffotr, wolf^ dray^ yardf thrown tcorllh glow, tra/A, 
cloy^ yolk^ friend^ nerve; but the nasals generally 
combine with Consonants of their own species, 
namely, the guttural with gutturals, the labial with 
labials, &c. as thin^, thinAr, thumft, thump, mmd^ 
inmt : hence the orals may be called Liquids of the 
first order. 

72. In the formation of words, due reorard must 
be had to the arrangement of their several parts, in 
order to make the utterance easy and the effect har- 
monious. The number of Consonants in combina- 
tion seldom exceeds two, and these are arranged 
according to the nature of their sounds ; which pre- 
serves the symmetrical order that gives the English 
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a decided saperiority to most of die modern Ian-< 
guages. 

An Aspirate, a Mote, and an oral Liquid, naturally 
combine, and when such combinations are used 
sparingly, they produce a diversity of sound that 
improves, rather than destroys, the harmony of lan* 
gnage ; for too general an uniformity approaches to 
monotony, whicl^ is as disagreeable as the opposite 
extreme. 

• MoNBODOO says of the Greek, that << the syllables 
are almost all compounded uf letters that join easily 
together;" they are not, he says, ** compounded of 
many Consonants, some of them mute, some of them 
liquid, some of them aspirated, and some of them not 
aspirated ; such as the word strength in English, in 
which there are no less than six Consonants, and the 
last of them aspirated, of which termination there is 
no example in Greek." His Lordship's great par- 
tiality to the Greek has not allowed him to be candid, 
though his idea of harmony is well expressed ; for 
the combination Str occurs in Greek as well as in 
English, and Ngtkj though containing four charac- 
ters, is in fact no more than two Consonants, of which 
one is a Liquid : the word, therefore, contains only 
Jive Consonants, and of these not more than three 
^ome together. This author has overlooked the 
Greek . Ktema and Pteroenta^ which, from having 
iwo Mutes before a Vowel, are harsher than any word 
in the English language ; nor do words beginning 
with Ps and Pn sound very agreeably to the Eng- 
lish ear. 

After all, though the Greek language has some 
discordant combinations, it must not be slighted by 
us ; for the more we conform to the classical idioms 
generally, the more admirable our language becomes; 
which is evident from the consistent combinations of 
the sounds in most of our words which are of clas- 
sical origin. We cannot speak very favourably of 
tlie Welsh, who deal too much in Mutes; of the 
Dutch and Germans, who- from the number of their 
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rnKnrals, seem to speak in their tbroals ; nor of lh« 
French, who are continually snvffing their words«^ 
The Welsh language aboundsr in such words as crisis 
mJlif lledr^ (pronounced thiedr) sarnctaiddf myrddf 
peryglj and the like ; which by us are render^ er^" 
tOfl^leather^Manctified^myriadi perils and so on, inimi* 
tation of Greece and Rome. In the Dutch langtti^e» 
we meet with aarisbisschop for archbishop^ ichoett* 
maker for shoemaker^ vruchten for Jruitj maagd for 
maidf naauw for narroWf geldt for jrtV^ and nieu' 
tcejaer for new year. Thus, also, are Vowels and 
Consonants jumbled together by the French : how 
much better are the Engh'sh &ee^ bvffoonf bottle, 
hannery covert Christian^ fresh ^ hmour^ grammar, 
ifoWf richesy power y vigour ^ racket, &c. than the 
French &a?f//^, bowghn, bouteillej banniere, comvrir, 
Chretiennejfraichey honneur, grammaircy voeUf rick* 
esses f povvoirj vigueur, and raquette J And who hot 
the French would suppose that Mp or Nt should be 
pronounced like ^g ? These absurdities are not 
fillowed in any other language ; yet the French pro* 
nounce camp like cong, comment like commong, 
alons like along ^ and 6011 mot like bong mo. Another 
French absurdity is that of useless letters : for eclai, 

\0 11 10 

they say ec/a; for faux pas y Jo pa; for Thuilleries, 
Tweelerj/y &c. Then they have tapis, a very proper 

word, corrupted in sound to tappee, and iraict to 

* 10 10 

tray ; to which may be added their mwa, Ivm, and 

10 
rwa, for wot, Zof, and rot: so that though the French 
cannot boast of consistency, they are not deficient in 
peculiarity. Lastly, we come to their mode of deriy« 
mg words, if mode it may be called : the Latin cor- 
ing they contract into corpsy but the sound suffers an 
additional contraction into that of core ; but the Latin 
cor. on the contrary, is lengthened to cceury and pro« 
nounced something like keer. From the simple 
curroy to run, they draw out couriry and thence ex- 
tract courier y a messenger. Honor is wiredrawn to 
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honneufy and nevum or novuSf gives rise to nounelle^ 
so little do they regard the nature of letters and 
sounds. Why, then, are Englishmen so fond of the 
French language ? Not on acepunt of its propriety or 
i»f its elegance; nor through its richness or its utility; 
yet the rage for French literature is intolerable. 
. 73. Language being composed of signs, it cannot 
be perfect unless each sign is understood to repre- 
sent some particular object or turn of thought ; for 
i?ithout that arrangement, we cannot communicate 
our ideas with accuracy. The ancients, in order to 
express their sentiments to persons unseen, made 
use of hieroglyphics or emblematic representations 
of the things meant : under this restraint, every one 
was compelled either to be an artist or to confine 
bis knowledge within the circle of his conrersation ; 
till that greatest of all human inventions, the art of 
writing, was introduced to give facility to the ex- 
pressive faculty of the mii^d. Hence we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the original characters were 
not only descriptive pf sense when connected, but 
that each had its own general signification, and that 
a combination of letters represented an assemblage 
of ideas: accordingly we find, on enquiry, that in 
F!gypt and Asia, where language was first cultivated, 
all the primitives w^re short, and were composed in 
such a manner that, when dissected, every letter had 
its peculiar property. 

A character which expresses any given idea in 
one language, may have a very different interpreta- 
tion in another; a;id since the English is derived 
from various sources, our letters cannot be supposed 
to have invariably the same meanings : this has led 
Qi'ammarians to assert that nothing less than a word 
conveys an idea of sense to the mind. But notwith- 
standing the various channels through which out 
letters have flowed, they have not entirely lost their 
original significations ; or at lea^t, vague as they may 
seem to be, they are not without meaning. 

This subject has attracted the attention of Wallis, 

H 
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and subsequently of Wiseman, who explain tbe ccfm^ 
binattons here transcribed with some trifling alter* 
ations. 

£1 they consider to relate to blowing j or the motion 
of a subtile element. Examples; blast, blight, 
bleak, bleachyblossom, bloom, bladder, blaze, bluster, 
Biej preceded by My confusion or irregularity. 
Tumble, fumble, stumble, scramble, amble^ rambie, 
grumble. 

C?, adhesion. Cleave, clay, climb, cluster, clasp, 
clinch, 

JV]7, -continued action or operation. Sing, wring, 
ring, fling, swing. Hence the termination Ing. 

iV%, action terminatiFe. Tink, wink, sink, think, 
drink. 

Le added, action repeated. Tingle, single, min- 
gle, tinkle, sprinkle. 

Sh final, sudden of of short duration. Gush, 
gash, lash, trash, flash, flush, blush, rush, bush, 
flesh. 

Slf silent or gentle motion. Slide, slip, slight, sly, 
slit. 

iSm, something confined or brought close. Smooth, 
smile. 

jS^/i, belonging to the nose. Snout, snort, snore, 
snufl*, snaflie, sneeze, sneer, snarl. *^* Sn seems also 
to signify softness, quietness, or secrecy. 

Sp initial, dissipation or separation. Spread, 
spring, sprout, spout, split, i^plinter, sprinkle, spill, 
spirt. * 

Si initial, power with limitation. Stand, standard, 
stafi; stop, stifle, stock, stammer, stumble, stake. 

Str, extended power, firmness. Strike, stripe, 
sti«iew, strut, struggle, stray, stride, string, stress, 
stretch. 

jSm7, changeable motioti, repetition. Swing, swell, 
swagger, sway (to bias), swill, swim, sweep, swath, 
swerve, swig, switch. 

7'Ar, violenccf, agitation. Thrash, threat, throttlei 
thrust, thrill, throw, throng, throb, thrall, throe. 
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TSk^i doubling, or relating lo the number two^ 
Twelve, twenty, twice, tween, twine, twist, twitch, 
twitter, twin, tweak, tweezers, twirl. 

Wrf crookedness. Wry, wrest, wring, wrong", 
writhe, wreath, wretch, wrinkle, wrangle, wrench, 
wrestle, wrist. 

To the above may be added many other combi- 
nations, all of which are significant of sense : thus, Br 
implies a plurality of co.nstituents ; Ch compound^ 
accommodation or appropriation; ChVf sometbinff 
highly uuportant ; Ckf a point, a moment, or tenci- 
ency to a point ; Cr^ extraordinary production ; Dr, 
extraction ; jFtf looseness ; JPr, duration or exten-* 
sion ; Ft, union or conjunction ; Ghfinalf something 
rude or unaccommodating ; Gh xt/en/, the end of 
graduation or the result of approximation; Ghtfcn-^ 
,pmcity ; Gif something open, free, or unincumbered ; 
CrVf increase, produce, or quantity ; J, rectitude or 
something that interferes with rectitude.; jfiTu, some- 
thing round and hard ; Lbf round or crooked ; J^ a: 
dimmutive; JU, distinction of parts ; Zm, something 
complete; Lp^ weakness; Mb^ dependence; Mn^ 
grandeur, majesty, awe ; Jtf;?,, something collected 
in itself; A^cA,, accumulation; Nd^ embracing an 
object; AT/, connection with an object implied; P/, 
extension or continuation ; Pr, height, depth, the 
utmost; P^. readiness; Qu subjectioii; Ro, some- 
thing effectual ; Rchf formal or imposing ; Rdf close, 
collected ; I^\ rough ; £//, circulating ; lik^ fixed, 
limited, confined; /2/, a quick turn; Rmy power; 
Rn, production, store; Rpf continued repetition; 
Rshf^ unpliableness ; JRstf insufficiency; Rt, opes^ 
ness, susceptibility ; Sth^ completeness and exact- 
ness ; Se simple^ jfulness ,and fitness-; ^e ct^mpinmi^ 
looseness, absence, riddance ; <Sci, collection ; Ser, 
closeness ; Sh initial^ continuation ; iSAr, contraction, 
doubling, or involving ; Sk Wtialf something light 
or thin ; Sk final j something close or hidden ; Sm^ 
finals width, extent; SpfinaU closeness, connec- 
tion; Sp/y out of place; S^m, closeness, compression,. 
h2 
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reduction; Stfinaly reach, extent; TTA, something 
produced by pinrality; X, addition or continuation. 

Such is the nature of artificial signs : when we 
re-con^ider that these are substitutes for natural 
signs, we fairly conclude that every sound natural' 
to language was originally intended to convey an 
idea of sense to the wind : indeed, we cannot think 
otherwise I when we reflect on that most important 
of all purposes, for which language was given to 
man. 

^ From the circumstance that consonant combina- 
tions are less descriptire than words, we may infer « 
from analogy, that smgle Consonants are less deter- 
minate than combinations ; and when we consider - 
that since the invention of letters, several characters 
have been introduced to represent sounds rather 
than sigfnificant ideas, we shall not be surprised to , 
find that some of our Consonants are scarcely re- 
ducible to system: nevertheless, we shall find on 
the examination of many words now in use, that cer- 
tain ideas commonly associate with certain charac- 
ters: of these, B commonly signifies somethings 
dose ; (7, attachment, relation, or union ; Ch hard, 
something indefinite or of unlimited extent; Z>, 
somethhig conspicuous; jP, mutual operation or 
association; G, open, glaring, wide, great; fT, power 
or quantity in an eminent degree; JT, capacity, 
union, possession ; Z, extension ; jif, greatness, ex- 
panse; JV* initials diminution, littleness; ^ Jinal^ 
limited scope; P, continued exercise, labour, or 
difioicult^ ; phj appearance ; /if, something forcible, 
unrestrained ; Si pliant, obedient, quiet, united ; T^ 
attached or joined ; Thy something general or in 
common ; K, ^vide, open, plain ; Wy drawn or 
stretched out, or set apart ; K, something produc- 
tive ; Zj fondness, taste, or ornament. 

A letter doubled is an enlargement of its signifi- 
cation when single. 

Seeing that C^onsonants are significant within 
themselves^ let us enquire what efifect the interpo- 
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fiitions of Vowela will prodiH^* That Vowels and 
vowel combiDatioDS are employed to collect and to 
strengtben the seDfle implied by Consonants, and 
to render utterance more distinct, rather than to exp 
press ideas of which they are themselves the repre- 
sentatives, is pretty certain; for we learn that in 
some of the ancient langui^es no Vowels were used, 
but that their sounds were represented by points 
or marks. The Hebrews, for example, never em- 
ployed any other Vowel character thi^n the Aleph^ 
which letter, in common with the Consonants, bad 
its. ^culiar meaning;, for it signified first cause, 
origin, head, chief, or priuci{>al property : but thi3 
Vowel bad several sounds, which were distinguished 
from eacb other by their respective marks, and those 
marks were also applied to Consonants to denote 
the interpositions of Vowel sounds. , 

The common use of this letter in the Hebrew 
tongue^ is quite evident from its general occurrence 
in the proper names of persons distinguished in 
sacred oistory: Adau), the father of piankind, has 
two Ab in his name, of which ope is the initial.; 
Noah, the survivor of the old wprld, and the patrir 
arch of the. new, has this letter used as a, connec- 
tive ; apd Abraham, the chosen servant and fatber 
of the fiiithfiil, a more distinguished cb^^act^ than 
either of th^. others, coutains this letter three times* 
Double A seems to signify fraternity ; for Isaac was 
a brotJli^,and more eminent than Ish^nael; Aaron, 
was a j^otber, the first high priest, and a more emi- 
nent man than Moses ; ^iee Exodus, chapters IV. 
and XXVIII.); andCanaan,tbough.notdistinguis{ied 
by his nierits, was a brother a^d a father of the 
several nations conquered by Joshua and inherited 
by the Jews. 

Any thing connected with the language of Scrip- 
ture, must beinter^ting to^ altenquirers after truth ^ 
we cannot, therefore, have recourse to araore.pror 
per oiode of proving the reality of the di^erent con« 
sonant sig^i^cations, and of deteru^iping the m^aiir 
H 3 > 
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ings of words by their constitnent ehanicters, than 
that of compftring their assigned properties With the 
names of tne most conspicnotis indiyiduais whose 
actions are recorded in the Bible* 

Adam. D signifies that he was a noted character, 
and ilf that he was the father of many, or that many 
thin&^s are related of him. 

[The word gate, as explained in Rees^s Cyclope- 
dia, comes within the meaning of Z>, but we mxiftt 
not contine it within such narrow bounds as to limit 
it to any precise object.] 

Noah. JV, the reduction of the human race ; /T, 
bis laborious undertaking. 

Abraham. Br implies plurality in various ways; 
Hy his power and his numerous oi&pring; and M, his 
greatness. " Thy name shall be AbrafT^m ; for a 
father of many nations hav6 1 made thee, &c." Gen. 
XVII. 

Israel. S^ his obedience ; 77, his strength, exem- 
plified in his wrestling; (Gen. XXXII. ^.) L may 
relate to his life, his family, his riches, or his nu- 
merous adventures, but more particularly to the 
origin of this name. 

Moses, ilf, his greatness; ^ repeated^ his meek- 
ness of disposition, and great forbearance. ^The 
Hebrew Mem, in a limited acceptation, signifies 
water : a remarkable coincidence as it regards the 
birth of Moses.l 

JosriUA. J, his valour; Sh, long continued. TSee 
the additional J and H to this name. — Numb^ (Jhatf. 
XIM.J 

David. A V^ and D repeated^ all relate to his 
dignity, and the openness with which it was dis^ 
plaved. ' 

JOHN. Jy his prudence and propriety ; JQT, his in- 
fluence; N final J thoug-h the greatest of the pro- 
phets, he was no more than a messenger, and ac^ 
counted himself riobody. 

Jesus. J, perfect fn wisdom ; S repeated , and an 
extraordinary example of humility and cond^sceni 
«ion. 
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Christ^ Chty his impoftanl mission ; Sty bis om* 
nipotence. 

Messiah. M^ his greatness ; 5^9 as in Jesus ; Hf 
bis miracles, &c. 

Immanuel. Mi bis greatness, as the son of GOD; 
iV, bis littleness, as t£e son of man ; Z, bis immor*^ 
tality. 

The conclusion of this matter is, that Hebrew 
words are composed of significant signs ; that He« 
brew names describe the characters of the persons 
to whom they are given ; and consequently, that the 
language of Scripture is true : secondly, that Eng* 
lisb letters are in signification the same as those of 
the Hebrews ; and hence that our words bare g^ner- 
ally descended from that language; though some 
of them have been brought down to us through the 
barbarous nations of northera Europe, and others 
through the refined courts of Athens and Rome. 

This part of the subject must not end here. Has 
the student read his bible? Has he been advised 
and urg^d to read it? If not, let him be taught to 
study it with greater earnestness than he studies his 
grammar : he will find that it is not only the most 
useful aiid instructive, but also the most entertaining 
book in print. The names of the individuals! whom' 
it characterises sufficiently prove the truth of the oc- 
currences; and if we Iielieve its history, as the 
analysis of language compels ub to do, why should 
we dispute its doctrines, which are equally true? 
When theological opinions were less at variance, 
this most important of all books was taught in the 
common order of schools ; but in consequence of the 
various prejudices which have arisen within the last 
few years, teachers have become fearful of giving 
offence ; hence, for interest's sake, it^has become less 
common, and consequently less understood. Much 
good may be anticipated from the establishment of 
institutions for the circulation of the scriptures and 
the inculcation of their precepte ; and for tnis natural 
in^rencci that if the Bible shall have more read^rsy 
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we shall ba?e fewer nnbeKerers amongst us. As a 
history, it is unexampled in simplicity of expression, 
brevity of narration, and eopiouniess of detail ; as a 
guide for the regulation of our conduct, nothing 
can be so convincing ; as a system, of philosophy, 
nothing so correct; and as a model or language, 
nothing so exquisite. 

What said Lord Monbodik) forty years since? ^<I 
bold the English Bible to be the best standard of the 
English language we have at this day/' Let the 
preceptor and the pupil commit these wcHrds to 
memory; and let the scrupulous teach^ set aside 
bis objections by the remembrance, that unless edu- 
cation be founded on religion, it is worse than use- 
less ; for diough it will certainly expand the powers 
of the mind, it will tend rather to mflame the pas- 
sions than to root out the vicious propensities of 
nature. 



The Grammar which has pointed out the way to the 
above discoveries, and which accordingly claims. at- 
tention here, is the production of Charles Wiseman, 
N* P. published in 1764, and dedicated to his late 
Majesty. It contains many tables of Latin, Italiaii, 
f reach, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Welsh, 3axon^ 
Scottish, and old English words, with their corre?* 
spondent significations in modern English, '^ in order 
(as the author observes) to ^hew the near affinity be- 
tween these and our own:'' and he truly says that 
<< the natural gradations from one langus^e to ai^ 
other are pointed out in a more clear and conspicur 
ous manner tlian in any thing o( the kind ever yet 
•published.'' 

His prineipd design is to teach, << as far as bookis 
can teach, to give every word its true pronunciation ;" 
whence we find that he has paid very little attention 
to Syntax, and much to Orthography. Not having 
room to comment on bis numerous tables, they must 
for the present pa$s unuotioed, except that which 
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coiiBists of words that are nearly alike in prontin- 
ciation : these are commonly exhibited in spelling- 
books with all their imperfections, thereby giving* 
rise to a vicious pronunciation ; hence the Allowing 

corrections. 

» 

Are and air. Mr is sounded as ar, and are aa 

7 

AR. 

4 30 

' Ate and eight. Me is as at, and eight as eit : 
the one is simple and the other compound. 
Ax and acts. Jx is like aks^ and acts like akts. 

60 

Bile and boil. I compound is always like ay, and 

9c 

Oi like oY. 

J* 
. Blue and blew. Ue is here like oo (or nearly so), 

V 10 

and Ew is always sounded like iw. 

Could and cooFd. If could is not to be sounded 

like COD, as is commonly the case, it must be culd. 
The former is preferable. 

Disease and disseize. Disease is as dizeaze, but 
disseize is compounded of dis and seize : the pro-, 
priety of this latter word may be doubted. Disease 
and decease are sometimes placed together ; but de^ 
cease is compounded of de and cease, pronounced 

SEAS, not ZEAZ. 

Fir and fur. JPtV is not so deep as ./kr, though 
they both come within the limits ot No. 13. 

Flue and flew ; noose and news ; room and rheum. 
See blue and blew. 

3 

Great and grate. Great is as gret, and grate as 

GBAT* 

Knight and night; knows and nose. K is not 
silent, but like It. 

Of and off. Fin of in like V. 

13 

One and won. The former is like won and th^ 

H 

latter like wun. 
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Road and rode. One is wide and the other obtuse. 

The and thee. E in the is obscure^ and Ee in 
thee is fine. 

Way and weigh; wait and weight; Dane and 
dei^. See ate and eight. 

Wood and would are alike : why then is could to 
be like coofif ? 

Annexed to this is a table of words which vary in 
signification ; as ahf an element; atr, a mode of be- 
baviour ; armg^ limbs of the body ; arms^ weapons : 
another useful lesson to foreigners. Then follows a 
Ikt of words which vary their accent. After this 
we come to his etymolc^, his catalogues of tech- 
nical terms, peculiar idiomS| similituaes, and galli- 
cisms. Some of these last have become so common 
in English as to form narts of the language : such 
are the following, whicn he explaios. Adieu signi- 
fies good bye, contracted from Ood be with ye : ala* 
modej in tne feshion ; encore^ once more ; succombf 
to yield; rendezvouSf b, place of meeting; recon^ 
nottrCf to examine or review ; connoisseuTf a skilful 
person ; cJiagrine^ to vex ; enrtroiM, places adjacent ; 
parole^ verlml promise; ecclaircissementf explan- 
ation; mcouen^re^an exploit; tete a lefe,fiimiliMity;' 
eclatf great appUmse ; HeVf room or stead ; &a^a- 
telle, a trifle; menage^ household government; 
Belles letireSf the sciences; tour^ a journey; police^ 
peace ; bas relief, little raised ; adraitf expert ; cfe- 
portmenif address. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Wiseman's Grammar con- 
tains a great deal of information ; and though his 
numerous tables are particularly meant to assist 
foreigners, they are very useful to ^* such natives as 
would acquire a scientific knowledge of their own 
tongue;" and though his Etymolo^ and Syntax 
require much correction, the work is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most useful Grammars extant. 

A few words in conclusion : our author desires his 
pupils to read such books as " are capable of in- 
teresting the virtuous pait of their passions, and of 
subduing those which lead to vice ;" and he calls on 
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bis countrymen to come boldly fonrard in defence 
of tbeir language; justly observing, that ^ the French 
bave made it a national concern to spread their's 
among all the courts of Europe, and have taken this 
as one of their routs to universal empire." 

GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS* 

How many Consonants may we employ to express 
unity of sound ? Why are not all sounds represented 
by single characters? Which are the combinations 
that stand for simple sounds ? How is the simple 
sound of Dh represented? How is Zk expressed ? 
How many sounds has C? How many has Gr? Utter 
the consonant sound of SL Sound Ti. In what re- 
spect does this differ from the sound of Sh 9 How 
many sounds has X ? Sound them. Give the seve- 
ral sounds of Gh. What is a double Consonant? 
Give ten examples from memory. Where do the 
Liquids stand wnen joined with other letters? Why ? 
How many Consonants may properly come together? 
Do you mean letters, or sounds? Why not more? 
What is a word ? For what are Consonants used ? 
What are the uses of Vowels? 



SYLLABICATION. 



LESSON VIL 

ON THE UNION OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS, OR 
THE STRUCTURE OF MONOSYLLABLES; AND ON 
THE CAUSES OF VARIATION IN VOWELS. 

74. Syllabication is the method of joining* 
vowels and consonants together. 

75. A vowel or combination of vowels, may pro* 
perly be denominated the index of a Syllable. 
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76. A syHable consists of an Index, either with 
or without a consonant or consonants prefixed, sub- 
joined, or added on both sides. 

77. A syllable may either be a perfect word, or 

part of a word. 

78. When a syllable is a perfect word, it is termed 
a Monosyllable. 

79. Every syllable is accounted long or short, ac- 
cording to the nature of its Index. 

80. The length of a Syllable and that of its Index, 
depend on the position of the Index and the nature 
of the consonant or consonants associated with it. 

81. The common long sounds of the vowels A^ F, 
J, O, and l^, are the names by which these vowels 
are known, and the sound of Y is like that of /. 

82. The common short sound of .^ is sharp ; that 
oiEy brisk ; that of 1 and tT, shrill ; that of O, acute; 
and that of IT, obscure. 

83. The sounds of any vowel are generally short 
in the beginning, and long in the end, of a Syllable ; 
but in the middle they may be either long or short, 
as the attendant consonants may require. 

84. Letters, in certain positions, are not sounded ; 
for which reason they are said to be silent. 

85. Single E in Uie end of an English word is 
mostly silent when the word contains any other 
Index ; but its silence generally lengthens the Index. 
This rule has some exceptions. 

86. R affects the sounds of vowels. When a 
word ends in ife, preceded by JB, /, i7, or F, the 
Index has its proper long sounds and Be sounds like 
Et obscure. 
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87. A before JR is broad when the 72 ends a word 
or is followed by any other consonant ; bat when the 
72 is doubled, or when a vowel follows, the A is 
sharp ; and single R before final E makes the A 
become grave. 

88. £ is brisk before double R^ and obscnre be^ ' 
fore sinyle R^ except in the instance oi final E. 

89. 1 and Y have the obscure sound when fol- 
lowed by R^ unless the R is followed by a vowel. 

90. O before Re is commonly wide; but the 
sounds of this vowel very frequently deviate from 
system. 

91. U long loses its compound sound and becomes 
full when preceded by R. 

92. £ affects the sounds of vowels, and is affected 
by other consonants. A before double L is deep in 
Monosyllables, and sharp when a vowel follows; 
but when single L is followed by another consonant, 
the vowel is either flat, or the L is silent and the 
vowel deep. This rule has some exceptions. 

93. G, ilf, and JV*, affect the sound of / : when this 
vowel is follpwed by one of these consonants or by 
X, and the consonant precedes a mixed mute, the 
vowel commonly retains its compound sound. Also . 
before Gh the / im long \ and in both cases the G is 
silent. 

94. Sh affects the sound of U: before this com- . 
bination and before Z/, the U is quick. 

95.' fF affects the powers of vowels. .4 before 
W is deep, and W or Qu before A causes the vowel . 
to be either flat or deep, when it is followed by 7", or 
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by • Liquid of the first order. E before Wis cotn^ 
monly sbrill. ' 

96; When an additional syllable of little force is 
subjoined to a word, if Ihe Index of that syllable is 
^ or Of the vowel is obscure ; if /, 17, or F, it re-^ 
fains its proper short sound ; and if £7, it is obscure 
when it caa be omitted and brisk when it cannot. 

97* E is silent before 5, unless preceded by a pala- 
tal or dental semiFoweL ' 

98, In the syllable En or Em prefixed to a word, 
the E retains its proper short sounds 

99. The vowels in foreign words are sounded as 
in the languages from which those words are copied. 

100* The leading vowel in a simple digraph haa 
generally the sound that it would have in the same 
situation if ii ^ere single j and the following vowel 
has the power otsileni E. This rule is subject to 
some exceptions. 

CRITICAL ILLtJSTRATIONS. 

74 — 6. Of all subjects that can possibly demand 
the attention of the student, none is so admirably 
calculated to bewilder and perplex him as that of; 
Grammar; for no sooner is he extricated froqi one 
labyrinth than he Is led into another. Knowles^ 
says, " A syllable is one distiricl sounds formed of 
one letter or inofe ;'* and to the same import kre tl)^ ' 
words of Allex, Guy, Harrold, Hornsey, B. Mar- 
Tipc, Rawlinso^, ^isemak, and others; butMATiiE- 
sdif defines it to be " a sound formed of the union of 
two or more letters.'* Why this author supposes two ^ 
letters to be necessary, \vbile others are content with 
one, he has not thought proper to inform u«. These ^ 
writers do not say whether a syllable is a single 
enunciation of Voice or a combination of sounds, nor 
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do they otherwise define the word. Lennie*s words 
akre almost equally inconclusive : ^ a syllable is part 
of a word, or as much as can be sounded at once.'* 
From this we might conclude that a whole word 
could not be pronounced without stoppag^e. L. 
MyRRAY^s definition is much more comprehensiTe 
and determinate : ** A Syllable is a sound, either 
simple or compounded, pronounced by a single im- 
pulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part 
of a word." This is the most minute description 
that can be found in any School Grammar ex- 
tant ; for it precisely agrees with the original. Syl^ 
lahle is derived from Iajv^ a word equivalent to 
icith : and ha^wia^ to lap^ to take up by adhesion : 
whence our English words, Zap, to lift by the 
tongue; lambntive^ taken by licking; lamb^ an 
animal licked by its dam ; and lap^ the knee upon 
which a child is lifted M'hen it cleaves to its parent. 
A Syllable then consists of a vowel or impulse of 
vpice,.as the . instrument to which the partidesad* 
here, and of the particles or consonants that cleave 
to it; but of the vocal impulse alone, when no ad* 
hesion takes place, , 

The word Index is here introduced, merely to give 
precision to the description of a Syllable.' The 
Latin Index signifies a siyn or mark^ employed to 
point out some precise object; the Index of a book 
describes its contents; the Iiidex of a clock or dial 
tells the exact time of the day ; the Index of a quan- 
tity in calculations shows the fixed power of that 
quantity ; the Index of a globe marks the true divi- 
sion of the hour circle ; and the index used as a 
sign in printing, points to some remarkable object ; 
therefore the vowel or combination of vowels which 
constitutes the principal feature of a Syllable may 
properly be called the Index of the Syllable, because 
^ declares the precise nature and quantity of that 
Syllable. 

78. Monosyllable is derived from Mofo;, Swand 
AofA^avQ) 2 whence the sig^nification of the word. The 
next four articles need no explanation. 
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83. That the general rule for the pronanck'tion 
of the vowels has many exceptions^ is a circumstance 
much to be regretted ; but that most of those ex- 
ceptions arise from dependant circumstances, is a 
consideration to which Grammarians have not paid 
much attention. 

. 84 — 5. The first cause of variation is the use of 
final E ; a letter which in former ages was more* 
generally in use than at present, but is now re- 
tained only in order to lebgthen and modify the 
timal Syllable. In man^ can^ met, bed^ mitf tthith 
xot^ clothe iubf tUHf and many others, the Vowels are 
9hort ; but when E is added they become long, as 

4 4 2 8 6 28 628 13 It 

mane, cane^ meie, bede, mite^ whine, roUf eloihe^ 
ikxa S215 
iube^.iunet &c« 
Exceptiom. A before P in the word gape^ is im- 

Eroperiy made broad : in this instance Mr. Sheridan 
as misled nearly the whole Eng'lish nation bv hfe 
want of attention to the genersd rule. Surely, if 

<666 66 6 6 6 

t^p, nap, tap, pap, cap, chap, $hap, and scrap, be* 

*4 4 4 4 4 44 

come rap^, nape, tape, pape, cape^ chape, shape, and 

scrape,, hy the addition of silent E, then gapmxM 

liiake gape. This Grammarian also makes bade to 
sound like bad, which is quite contrary to reason. 

6 

The word have has a plea in its favour, because 
other vowels are sometimes short before ve : but 

r 6 

gape and bade have no plea. 

A before S. Fashion, in defiance of all rule, has 

10 , 

brought the deep word vase from the contment ; but 
tliat the pronunciation of this word followed the ge- 
neral rule in the days of Pope, is pretty evident 
from the nineteenth Book of the Odyssey, where he 
says: 



" Obsequious with redoubled pace^ 



«« She to the fount conveys th* exhausted vase. 
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/ before F, commonly follaws the general rule, as 
in cfrive, rfive, &c. but m give and /if ^, the sound of 
the vowel is not affected by the addition of E. 

I before N and Qu. Words ending in tqve and 
ine are of French extraction, and follow the French 

2 2 

idiom by retaining the fine sound, Bspique^ cri-tUpiey 

2 ,2 , ^ ^ 

ma-chiney magazine, &c. and the omission of the E 
does not alter the sound, as is evident from the 

: . 2 2 ' 9 

words chag-Ttfiy capu-chin. The word writhe also 
follows the French fashion* 

/, when the index of a final Syllable on which no 
weight is taid, is always short, as if the E were 

c e c 

omitted. We do not say fe/tne, pueriilp, posidve, and 

e 111 

profile ; but feft'ii^, puenV^, profile^ &c, 

O before V has no fewer than three different 

I ' 12 12 13 12 19 12 12 \ 

sounds : in cov^f ahvcy drove^ Gove^ grove^ Jove^ hove^ 

12 12 12 12 . 12 ^ 

over^ rove^ siove^ strovp^ and wove^ it follows the ge- 
ueral rule^ as it does in their descendants cloven^ 

12 12 12 12 12 

clover^ drover^ Grover^ rover^ and woven ; but in 

'is IS rs 13 13 13 IS IS 

covey y cover i ovetij sloven^ abote^ dove^ glove ^ tove^ 
.13 ' % . ' '. . 

$hovey and their deriv^ives, it 19 obscure ; and in 

' 15 ' 15 ' ^ 16 

movCyprovey be-hove^ and their offsprings it is full. 

13 IS 

before. iW; Com^, «om^, and their derivatives am 

1* ' . .12 12 i^. ' 

obscure; dome^ full; and pomey Komel anc^ liomey 
obtuse. \ \ 

d before A* follows the general ruf<?, except in 

onennd once^ where it is cqn^ppupd, none and c/o^^f^ 

in which 'it is obj^cure^ai^/70wf» in which it isacut^. 
O before J>Cg \^ ^^W,h according to. rule^ when E 

" - ■ ^•* * ' '' '" ;*''!: ' ^ ' ■ '13 

is not i^id^d;!^ Hrid^^^i) *it i« awledv as in tc?tgye,^ 
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9ileni V intervenes and the saond of the O is ob- 
scure. 

id 
O before 5 deviates from the rule in toAo«e and 

15 

los€i nvhere it is full ; and in the absence of E in 

14 

boiom^ it becomes quick. 

These seem to be the whole of the instances in 
which words ending in iilent E deviate froin the 
common principle; but E in the close of some 
Greek and Hebrew words of more syllables than 

t 9 

one, still retains its sound ; as apostrophe, epitome, 

2 « 2 2 

hyperbole, simile, Phcebe, Bethphage (G hard), 

2 Jf 2 

Gethsemane, Penelope, Jesse, &c. 

A silent letter ana a mute being two things, they 
ought not to be confounded with each other: yet we 
frequently find Grammarians asserting that ^^ E is 
mute in the end of a word," and that ** S is sometimes 
mute;** by which means their pupils may readily 
infer that the letters there nientioned belong to the 
class termed muteSf though at the same time they 
intend to say that such letters are silent. Ambigui- 
ties should always be avoided, however simple the 
.explanation may be. 

86. R operates more powerfully on the Vowels 
than any other letter in the alphabet. JPinal E 
merely lengthens the Syllable, but R commonly 
g'lves a new species of sound to the Vowel. When 
these two characters come together, the Vowel yields 
1o both : E lengthens the index, and R produces 
an additional alteration. On E^ /, (7, and F, the 
final E has its full effect, and the R operates on that 
E only, by inverting the sound ; as in mere, fire^ 

S IS o IS 

pwte^ fyre^ which are pronounced like nie-er, fi^erp 

e 19 « IS 

pu-er^ ly-er; but after A and O the E remaiiui 
silent, and the Index is subjected to a slight devia- 
tion from the usual sound ; the former of thibse vowels 
becoBiing grave, and the latter wide« 
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Hie common nile of ioTertinr Be after £ has 

some exceptions. In the words there and where 
the Itadex is grare and the final E is silent ; and 
were, when pronounced alone, or with peculiar force, 
follows the example ; though in conversation, in 
which it is not a word of weighti^^ it is made obscure^ 
as if it were spelled wer* 

87. A before R sounds as in foreign languages, 

T r 
unless affected by Ment E : thus we have bar^ car^ 

r T r 

barkf harnif snarlf kc, ^Whenjinal E is preceded 

by more consonants than one, the Index Is not af- 

r r r 

fected by it : hence Jarce^ parse^ barge^ and other 
words of this kind, are souimed broad; but why the 

gncve sound is retained in scarce^ we are not in- 
formed. S^ . 

In words of more Svllables than one, when R-w 
. preceded by A^ and followed by another cioasonan^ 

the .^ retains its sound as in Monosyllables; thus, 

r r r t r 

bargain^ marheUpatcelj parsley^ tarnish : but before 
Brf or S and a vowel, it is sharp^ as in barrack^ 

6 < 6 6 6 6 6 

xarryj parrot^ baronet^ carol, varasol^parergytmar'^ 
iner, &c. but when the A ends a Syllable,. the gen* 

«ral grave sound is usedi as in ca-reif ilfa-ry, Pka^ 

raoh^ pa-rent f &c. 

88. The obscure sound of E before Jt is noticed 
by several writers ; but none of tliem has shown thai 
before Br it has the general short sound that belonn 
to it when followed by other consonants, though the 

l>est speakers of the present age say merry and 

jberry. The Bolitarjr Monosyllable err has been so 
long pronounced with the obscure sound, that few 
wiH feel dispos^ to deviate from the accustomed 
track* 
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■ When tbe It is followed by a, consonant, no va- 
riation . takes place in consequence: for instance^ 

IS IS IS 

the sound is the same in germ and Jertif as in her. 

7 7 

•The only exceptions are clerk and serjeanty in which 
the Index becomes broad like •/? : this absurdity, like 
most others, is of French extraction. 
89. The sound of / and Y before R^ demands par- 

ticular attention. The words spirit and miracle 
tisuaily pronounced in the soutnern counties, are 
undoubtedly much more «]0tri/ecf than the norAern 

IS IS I 

spirit and miracle. 

. 90. O is not only wide, before -ff^, but also before 

/f, when folFowed by another consonant ; tis more^ 

II 11 11 II 11 . II 11 i: 

porPy shorty scorch^ forihyforhy stotm^ corpse'y org-* 
any &c. but when the R ends a Syllable or precedes 

9 9 9 9 ^ ^ 9 

' n vowel it is short, as nor, Jbry ory or-igiuy or-ison^ 

9.9 9 • 9 II 

'cor'oneryjbr'eigneryjhr''€sty also coral, but not choral 
11 • , , 

nor oral, Murray makes the O sound loii^ before 
^inele if, thereby pronouncidsi'^r and ner like fiyre 
and nore : this practice is adopted in Birmingham, 
tut it is not general in any other district ; for though 
the power of R lengthens Jy it has a contrary effect 

nn ; .otherwiser, why do we say par-ty mAfor^y f 

Th^ word attorney, deviates from dlt rules. 

The sounds of being exceedingly variable and 
ill regulated, the Grammarian will do well to ex- 
amine it in all its positions. Murray and Sheridan 
liave tal^en some pains to shew its diversifications'; 
*but the exemnlifications given by these authors are 
neither comi/Iete nor entirely correct. 

« In the end of a word it te generally obtuse, accord- 

: la 12 12 . xi 

ing to rule, as no, soy loy &c. yet the common wdrdf /«>» 

dOf and who, are sounded full. 
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^ Before It it is regulated as aboTe, except when 
preceded by fF» ia which situation it is commonly 

IS IS IS IS IS JS 

obscure, as in wardf work, worlds worm^ worry ^ wor^ 

IS IS IS IS IS . 

shipt UforsCi worst, wortf worthy and worthy; but 

11 11 11 ' 11 . 

toore and worn, swore and sworUf follow the other 
Tule. O before Use foII«>ws the aboye general rule. 

except in worse, just mentioned, and in gorse and 

9 • 

horse^ where it is acute. 

When Wo is succeeded by Nf the sound again 

14 14 

deriates, as in won and ibonder, in which it is full ; 

9 t ■ 12 IS ' 

but wont (accustomed) is acute,and wonU anddfoftV^ 
(improperly substituted for will not and do not) are 
obtuse, (a is also rariable. before N when W does 

IS IS IS IS IS IS 

4ot precede; for in font^ fronts af "fronts rokt^roniouy 

IS IS IS IS IS IS IS IS 

onion, hone^, emeVf money, monk, monk^ey, tn6nth$ 

IS. IS JS * 9 9 

sofh tont spoftae, it is obscure ; but in bond, boh'metf 

9 9 ^ 9 9 IS 9 9 9 

bronze, bronchial, eon, 4:onch, don,. donk-^y, fond, 

9 9 9 9 

hon^ouTihon-est, Mon»day,non (a prefix contracted 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

&omnot(e)9 on, pond, quondam, sconce, son^netg spon* 

9^9 9 

dee, tont-ine, yon and yond^er, it is acute ; and: in 
on-Zti, it is obtuse. 

•^ 9 9 

Before single .V the is acute>as in Tom, from I 
but when the Af is followed by a vowel or is doubledf 

V IS 13 

the obscure sound obtains, as pomm-el, drom^edary^ 

13 9 

glom-erate; but this rule is not general ; for Thorn-- 

9 9 19 

as, com-ment, com-mon, are acute ; and Homer and 

,19 . . ; . . 

Gomer are obtuse. When the M is followed by B, 

IS 

the vowel is as unstable as possible ; for tomb is full^ 
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14 ^ 12 9 9 

komh is quick, comb obtuse, and rhomhf rhombvSf 
&€• acute ; in worck of which bomb forms a part, it 

14 14 14 

retains its own soimd ; as bombazine^ bombast ^bomb^^ 
ard. 

* Om preceded by W or Wh is also at variance with 

15 14 14 

itself; for womb is fullj woman and tohom are quickf 

11 
and women shrilK 

* Before L this vowel is mostly obtuse, unless the 

12 12 12 1^ 12 

X ends a syllable : hence, olds boldy cold, goldf hold, 

it 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 If 

soldf scold, told, bolt, colt, dolt, holt, jolt, molt-en 
; 12 • . • . 

and holp-en are obtuse, but soUid, pol-iali, Sac* are 
acute. When the L is followed by K, the former is 

12 12 12 

Silent, as yolk, folk, are pronounced like yoke and' 

12 

foke. When W precedes the vowel, it becomes 

14 

quick : the word ir^/jTisthe only example. 

9 -99 

, Before LI; acute in Poll (a parrot), doll, moll, 

« 9 9 9 9 , 

Joll-y, J'oll'ow, holl-y, holl'OW, wiotl-y ; and obtuse 

12 12 ' 1* . 12 

in boll, droll (since Sheridan's time), loll, poll (the 

12 12 12 12 If 

head), poll (votes), roll, scroll, stroll, toll. In the 

11 
word parasol, the vowel is wide. 

9 9 9^9 

Before Ss ; acute in cross, yloss, loss, moss, toss ; 

12 

but obtuse in gross. 

9 9 9 9 

* Before iSt; acute in cost, lost, frost, post (after), 
post (a fixture); obscure in dost; and obtuse in 

.12 12 U 12 

host, ghost, most, and post (the mail). 

9 9 9 9 

Before Th ; acute in 6roih, cloth, froth, Goth, 

9 9 If , . ; 12 

inoth, qvoth ; obscure in doth; and obtuse in both, 

1? 12 12 

sloth, troth, and wroth. 
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9.9 9 9 9 ' 

Before W; acute ip bQwttjbrowt browns cow^ cowl, 

99' 9 9.9 9 9 9 

croicUf crawdf fowl^ grawU g^^on^ how^ howl^ Jowl, 

9 9 9 9.9 

mow (a pile), noWf plQw, row (toisleer), «ow(a hog), 

9 9 9 9 

iawn^ towels trawelf vow, and in proper names, a» 

9 9 9 ' 9 9 9 

Browne, Dow-ell, Iffow^ell^ Pdw-ell, LoW'therfHoit" 

13 Id 
ard, &c. and obtuse, with the ^silent, in bow, blow, 

13 J2 . 12 12 12 14 13 . 

flow, glow, grow, low, crow, mow (to cut off), mown, 

12 12 12 12 12 12 

row (a line),^otc (to scatter), show, thw, snow^ tow, 

12 _ 12 , 12 . 

throw ; and in final syllables, as bellow, follow. 

91. The full sound of (/^ follows R before TYiand 
before ^7ia/ E : thus, in hue aiid sue, the vowel is 

. ^ 15 15 16 15 

compound'; but in rue, true, truth, and ruth, it is 
full ; and the same is ob^servable in instances oi final 

15 15 

E, wheujseparated finim the vowel, as in brute, rude, 

15 .15 

&c» a^d in Ib^ end^of a syllable, as in ru-^mour, rtc- 

15 15 

ftric, cru^el, prti'denf, &c. This is one of the rules 
established by custom, therefore its corrc^ctness iis( 
doubtful. 

92. A is broad before Lf or Lm^ and the L is silent, 

as in calf, hnlfpalm, calm^ psalm, alms ; but if the 
L be doubled, it is sounded, and tb^ vowel is deep, ^ 

10 10 10 ' 6 

as in ball, call, all: the word shcdl is ex<^epted. In^ 
cases in ivhich it beconie^ siiigle in consequence of 
additions^ both lettens retain their sounds, as in 

IQ • 10 10 10 ^ 10 , 

al-most, al'thougb, with-al, be-fal, mis-cali &c. but 

LI, followed by a vowel, is sharp, as in shallow, 

mall'Ow, salhey, hall-ast, &c.; when the L is followed 
by Z> it retains its SD^nd, and the vowejl id deep, as in 

10 10 • ' 

b^ld, scald J and when the ^.is fi?ilowed by ^ vowel. 
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the. L retains its sound, but the vowel becomes flat» 

as in ald-er bald-erdash. T has a different effect 
from D ; for it makes the vowel flat whether an ad** 

8 8 

dition be made or not. ; hen<^9 we say malty halt ^ 

8 8 8 8 •,»8 

salti waltZf maltster f halt'^t^psah^er^ alt-arypalt-rt/f 
kc. When the £ is followed by C, JST, or £, the 

10 10 10 

X is silent and the vowel deep, as in talk^ balky falc-^ 

10 10 10 8 

Oil, talcy walkyTalb-otf &c«but in halb^ert^ the con-* 
sonant is sounded and the vowel is flat.^ also when 
the L is followed by S its sound is retained, and the 

8 8 

vowelis flat, as in pah-yy bal'^am. Before Lp in 

8 7 ^ 

^IpSf it follpws the same rule, but in scalp it iar 

broad with silent L; alsoJn Ralph properly, but 
not commonly. 

93. / compound in the middle of a word, does not 
only arise from the use of silent JEf but also occurs 

c c c c 

before Ld and JWi^ as in mild, child, wild, bind, 

c c c 

blind, find, &c. also in vnnd (to turn round), but 

1 
wind (air in motion) is pronounced shrill by way of 
distinction; and words derived from these follow 

the priginals, as winding (tuniing), wind (to blow), 

1 1 I 

windny (stormy), win^dow (a passage for air), wtn- 

dle (a machine producing trind). 

When lid is precedeo by U, it becomes shrill, as 
I 1 

in build and guild. The compounds hind, kind, are 
^r^tained wh^ii any diing is prefixed to the word, as 

be-hind, un-kind, but not always when the addition 

II I 1 

is subjoined, as brindle, Idnrder, kin-dred, kin-dl^, 

1 I I I 

chil'dren, chil-dermas, wil-der (to lose), wil^demess, 

rindle, are brisk; tlkmgk hirid-most, kindly, kind* 
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nesSf child'ishf child-hss^ rjoild-ly^ witd-er (more 

c ' c 

wild)» wild-^sij wild^ing^ are compoimd, and so are 

c c c e 

^11 tfae derivatives from bind, hlindj find, grindf 

C C C 1 

mind, mildj and rind. The word giid deviates from 
rule. 

/ before Mb is compound in climb and short in 
limb; but the former of these words in the northern 
counties is still pronounced climy which «hows its 
origin; therefore D is the only mute which can 
properly be said to extend its power beyond the 
preceding liquid ; for K, G, P, and T, do not alter 
the sound. For example, pinkf thinks thing, ring, 
jimp, limp, mint, squint, milk, silky gilt, quilt, are all 

c 

^bort. Pint is a deviation unsupported by system. 

G has the peculiar property of standing between 

the semivowel and the index I, in which situation 

it is silent and the vowel is compound ; as in sign, 

con-dign, sighy high, light, fight. C has also tnis 

property in the word indict ; but all other words 

and syllables ending in let are short; and when Ign 

is followed by other letters, it also becomes short, 

i . i • .* ' 

as in dig-nityy malig-nity, sig^naU sig-nature^ &c. 

94. U short is obscure before all combinations and 

14 14 

single consonants, except Sh and LI: but gushy hush, 

14 14 14 

push, bush, blush, &c. have the quick sound ; 
though when the 1/ is preceded by 2i, it retains its 

IS JS 13 

obscure sound, as rush, brush, thrush. LI does not 

14 14 14 

always alter the sound; for though bull, full, gull 

14 14 

(to cheat,) hull (of a vessel), mull, pull, and words 
beginning with these syllables are quick ; yet cull, 

19 19 19 

dull, gull (a bird), Hull (the town of that name, but 

K 
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IS 19 19 

not so pronounced bytbe natiye8)/«Artt//, lullf nullf 

19 

and trull J are obscure; and before single L the 

19 19 19 

vowel is also obscure ; as in gulfi sulk^ skulk ; but 

14 14 

bulk and hvlk are deviations. 
95. A before W is deep and the W is silent, as 

10 16 10 10 10 10 10 10 

law^ paWf saiCf lawn^ pawn^ sawn^ spawn^ sprawl^ 

&c« W before ^ has (he like effect, when the vowel ^ 

w 
h followed by R^ Z, or T, but is not silent, as irar, 

to 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

tcartf wateVf warpj wardf warmjwamf warble^ walk, 

10 10 10 

wall^ wharf y thwarts Some persons omit the sonnd 
ot* the By which is a great error. Qu operates like 

10 10 10 

W in qualmy squally quariy and their derivatives ; 
though when the R or JL, whether in the double or 
single form, is followed by a vowel, and when the 
T precedes a consonant or ends a word, the vowel is 

8 ^ 8 ^ 8 8 

flat; as quaUify^ qual-itVy quarr-ely quat-rairty 

8 9 8 8 8 8 

quarr-Vy wall-eU wall'OWf whaty warr-anty warr^euy 

8 8 8 

warr-iory watchy wattle* The word wrath is fre- . 

Juently made deep, a mode of pronunciation which 
oes not seem to be supported by rule, and which, 
in consequence, is exceptionable. Perhaps the^ 

10 4 

adopted pronunciation of water in preference to ircr- 
ter, has given rise to the usual way of giving the T 
a peculiar power over \/?, which power the i)ther 

mutes do not possess. 

11 1 1 

E before TV is shrill in Jewy deWy blewy shrew, 

1 12 12 IS 

screwy Sac. to which shew, strewy and sew claim ex- 
ception; the two first from their identity with shota 
and strowy and the last is spelled with jE to dislm- 
gu jsh St from sow (to scatter). 
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96. Every word that contains more syllables than 
one» has some particalar tiyllable distinguished from 
the rest by a peculiar force ; and vben the number 
is considerable^ some other syllable, at a distance 
from the principal, has a power superior to the rest. 

Though in singing and dividing words into their 
constituent syllables, we treat each as a perfect word, 
yet in conversation we pay full respect to the prin- 
cipal and secondary only, and treat all the rest with 
comparative neglect, making them efther shrill oi* 
ebscure. 

When A begins a syllable it retains its proper 
sound when another syllable intervenes between 

6 6 . 

that and the principal, as in ab-erratiotiy ad-aman" 

iinef adrohscencey &c« When the consonants fol- 
lowing the initial, can combine together, and the 
stress falls on the second syllable, the obscure sound 

IS IS ** . . * 

is used, as in adroit ^ abroad^ astride ; but in nd-- 

« 6 

fectj ab'Jure, am-bassador, where the consonants do 
not combine, the A is sharp. These observations 
apply to syllables in which the ji is preceded by a 

consonant or combination of consonants, as ca-Jole. 

IS 19 . 

ca-naryf fta^ternityf which are obscure because a 

IS 

Towel follows the single consonant; abd mjal-laci" 
.olM, gram-maiicalf because- the cousqnaBt is doubled ; 

6 6 

but iu habitation f gr ai-ijication f^ it is sharp by in^ 

6 r* 

terrention, and in mag-nanimousy star-veUiotiy be- 
cause the consonants do not combine.. 

The circumstance that •^ is obscure in a lis^t syl- 
lable when followed by consonants that will com- 
.bioe,. accounts for its obscurity in final syllables; 
for the consonants which end a syllable are always 
either single or regularly combined : hence we have 
k2 
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Jh'adfStn'ah, anim-aU physici-aUf page-ant^ Spanu 

" 13 IS 13 IS 18 

am, ramp-art^ ramp-ani, ahund-ance^ cave-at^vnufi 
numerous others. The termination Ate is obscure, 
according to the general rule, when it relates to a 

,. IS 

person, quality, or property, as in moderate (not ex- 

cessive), associate (a person leagued), private, &c. 
but not when it expresses action or operation, as in 

< 4 4 4 

moder-ate {to reyulate)^ assod-ate (to join), rarfta/^ 
&c. The termination able is always obscure. 

O in a Kght syllabic is acute or obscure, accord- 
ing to the rules which regulate the sounds of A^ 
Tlxamptes are needless. 

. 1 h affected differently from the other vowels^ al- 
ways retaining the shrill sound ; as domic^ placid, 

\ I I I I 

audtble,^ waspish ; and indorse, immense, illustrious, 
*&c. 

Y in light syllables^ as in other situatton^ iblM^ 
the rule of 7. 

The Syllable Ed in the end of a word lagretneraHy 

18 IS I ** I -^ 

obscure, as lov^ed, iurn-^d; hot lov^, turn-ed, as 
pronounced by some : for, through no other circum- 
stance than tliat of its obscurity, it frequently be- 
comes silent or is omitted, as lovd, turned. Alsp 
before ^ the E is sometimes obscure, as /alien, 
swollen, heaven, sefcen, which may be made ya//*f>, 

swoPn, heaven, sev^n : but in linen, woollen, women, 

sloven, garden, it cannot be omitted ; therefore they 
are shrill. Knowles ranks sloven with seven, given, 
•&C. but the word cannot be contracted. Garden is 
commonly pronounced garden ; but this is wrong ; 
for the orignal is jard'in. Before T the vowel is 

shrill, as puppet^ fosset, carpet, market, in which 
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words tbe E cannot be dropped: nor can it be 

omitted after D or Ton account of the identity or 

1 I' 

affinity of sound ; hence we say pari-ed^ plead-eJ. 
M OGcurs^ in other terminations, but these are suffi- 
cient for examples* 

- I I 1 1 1 

97^ We say tcLxety fishes, rages, passes^ Moses, 
1 I 

traces, and teazes, but the E is silent in babes, fadex, 
chafes, cakes, pdles^ names^ wanes, mopes, piques^ 
J ares, pates, waves, &c. 

98. Before Af or iVin the beginning of a word, tbe 
vowel E ought to have its natural short sound ; but 
Sheridan pronounces enrot like inrol, and enclose 
like inclose. Tbe difference is, that Em or En sim- 
ply relates to the performance of an action ; but Im 
or In signifies that one thing is contained within an- 
other- 

Johnson Mnsemburse and imburse, both meaning 
it) furnish with money. Sheridan prefers the latter; 
but Entick, and alibis numerous editors, as though 
in doubt, entirely omit the word. The truth is, that 
it does not relate to the limitation of. an object; there- 
fore emburseis correct. 

Sheridan and Johnson h?Lve enclose^, to sh^t in ; 
but Entick's late editors^ fearing to sanction the 
word, have introduced inclose, which is-undoubtedl V 
more correct. A common iV inclosed by fencing it 
Tound; and enclosed by dividing it into closes or 
parcels. I inclose a prospectus m a letter ^ but I 
enclose the F^ter*. 

Inclose, to put in a case, and encazr^,to shut in a 
caye^are sanctioned by all three;, but the latter is 
evidently wrongf.. 

£u«2ir«,.wbicli signifies to make sure, appears in 
the three dictionaries, and is correct: yet, though 
we hear of insttrance against fire and water, and as- 
surance offices, the proper word, in defiance of au- 
thority, is never mentioned in the mercantile world. 
k3 
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89. Peculiarities,— Before the terminations tion, 
sion, tient, &c. /and Fare short and the other vowels 

long^; as creation^ completion^ addition^ explosion f 

confimonf elly$ian; ipannouSf spe^ouif deli-^ousj 

A is broad in the terms yh and la used in music, 

in the words papa and mamma^ and in the e:s^prei$- 

T r 10 

sions Ad, aha (Pra. xl«) and aA. In spa it is deep. 
This vowel, bein^ long in words ending* iii silent E^ 
it retains its slender soiind when/additions are made, 

4 4 

though the E is omitted, as in chang^es^ rang-ing^ 

4 

strana-er ; and in these words, the N has its proper 
sound and the G is compound. This has led to the 

4 4 

present pronunciation of the words danger and angel^ 
though angeVf is short. Manger, from the French 

JO 4 

mangeTf is also long; as is chambeTf another word of 

French extraction : CambridgOf too, by some unac- 
countable means, is made to follow this errpneous 
example. 
A in the termination Age, is always shrill ; and in 

9 S I 

the word ThameSf as in any and many, it is brisk ; 

but in the original Thame, it has the proper sounds 

s 
In January the vowel is also brisk. The word bass 

is pronounced like base* 

' A before Ster is broad, as master, plaster : but 

4 4 4 ' 

haster and too^^er are sletider like the originals haste 

4 

and waste ; and faster and caster follow fast and 
cast. A corruption much in vogue among the Lon- 
doners must not be overlooked : words ending in Ss$ 
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iSbef getaerally prondunee foroiid^ fis gioAf yVassi tn* 

6 6 

Mes^A of gias^ gi'ass. 

99. Suph Engfish readers ais are not aequamled 
with.tb^ sdondii of the i^wek in fbreign lan^fuavei^ 
cokhmbtafy fellow thd Hi^WL of our own when they 
read the nani^ei^ of tbreign places. We shottld aay 

lagdf Bejandf Terranat jDominicaf Messina ^ Priule, 

2 2 2 '3 2 • 2 < 

Chilh Porio IScef M0dim0i Castilej. SttmU &e. the 
reason for which arises out of the uniformity of sound 
in the vQwels of all the languages of southern Eii^ 
rope, . - ' 

100. That the leading letter in a digrraph has the 
natural Sound.of asingi.e vowel, and tnat the other 
perfornls the office of silent JE, will be evident from 
the following^ general remarks :— ' ^ 

Aa is obscure like single A, When it is liot a prin- 

fcjpal syllalble, as in Ca-naan^ Ba-iaam Isaac; but 

in Monosyllables it is compound^ ias Badt^ Goal ; 

and in words of gi*eater length it is grave, as Naaiotif 

^aron. In the Turkish Baxaar i\ is like ^ in far. 

Ae sounds like simple E^ beinff brisk in the middle 
of a syllable and fine in the end. 

4 ' 4 

. At is slender like simble :^ , a^ in mat/t, paiiiy &c. i 

and grave before i?, as in air, h,a%r^ chair ; which 
shows that the / has a power similar to that oi final 
E. In terminations this digraph is like 1 t^ortf as 

in cer^tainy bar-gain. The brisk sound occurs iit 

3 9 

said and acquaint; but these are corrupt, for tht 

4 4^ ' 

originals say and quaint are slender. 

In the word ame, and in scripture prober names, 
as Sinaiy Sarat, Barziilai^ Isaiah^ CaiaphdSf Beth^ 
saidaf it is like compound If though Shaw says others 
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' IS 

wise. Tn Britain U becomes obscure like the O fa 

u ■ . 

Briton; and, in general, when a digraph occupies 
the place of any particular Vowel, it is subject to the 
changes by which that Towel would be affected. 

Au is commonly deep; but before N or Oh It is 
shart« for aunt is pronounced like antf laugh like lqff\ 
and draught like drq/i^ &c. Caught, naught, and 
taught, follow the general rule. 

Ay in a final syllable of no weight is Mke nnglk 

y.r— Examples, jllday,. Bungay, Wilday^ In other 

9 

respects it is like A $lender, except in says, which 
deviates from all rule. 

IJa preserves thesound of ^/?ne, thereby super- 
seding the use oi final E; thus meat sounds like mete, 
and peal Mkepete: and in the end of a syllable it 

8 

remains the same, according to the rule of E, as tea, 

8 

»ea, &c. ; but though it revkAers final E unnecessary^ 
it does not always cause its rejection, as is-evident in 

8 2 

iDeave,heave, and other words in which the digraph 

is followed by V; and in cease, tease, iic where it 
is followed by S. Before R it becomes compound in 
some cases, hut not' in others ; for dear, ear, hear,, 
gear, near, shear, tear (water from the eye),, clear, 
drear, fear, and year,, are compounded of the fine 
iEind obslcure sounds, like simple J? with re inverted; 
bjat bear,pear, tear (torendVandtrear, are grave. — 
In the beginning of a word it is obscure, as^ eart, 
earn, earth ; but ear and ears are compound i. and 
when earth takes a consonant Ibefore it, the digraph 
becomes broac^ an dearth, hearth, h\ho heart; but 
heard, learn, and Aearse^ are obscure, and 6ear J is 
compound. 

. Before D it is long in head, lead (to bring after), 
mead, plead, read (peiuse), but short in bread, dead. 
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dffiad^ heaif had (metal), mead-ciw^ read (peiruted)> 
steady spread y thready tread. 

Before T or Th single it is variable ; being long 
in beat (strike), hleaty cheat y Jeaty heaty heath, neat 
(elegant), neathypeaty seaty teat (vulgarly pronounced 
iit)y ieachy U)heaty wreath ; but short in beat or beaten 
(struck), Beattiey breathy deathy greaty neat (produce, 
flow ebmmonly writteb Mt)y .neat (cattle), mbemt^ 
threat. 

' The addition of Tot Th to a word ending In an- 
other consonant, changes the sound from long to 

9 S 3 1 9 '9 

short ; as etealy stealth ; heaiy health ; wealy wealth; 

2 3 2 S 9 9 

leapy leapt; meany meant; dealy dealt; also realm in 
short. 

Before the other consonants this digraph is longp 

S 3 S 

Except in deafy breaky breast. 

Ee commonly sounds fine, as in seey seen ; but be- 

« IS 2 iS 

fore R it is" compound ; a^ be-ery se-^ry &c.; and it 
sounds like/ or F shrill m the ends of some Words 
ibrofught from the Indies : we do not protract the final 

2 

sound ami say ocffee, but pronounce it short h'ke 

i 
cQffy\ but when weight is attached to the last sylla- 

Ue, we make it long, as in rappee, and the Hebrew 

2 » 

iUocca&ee.-r-SHERiDAN says that Ee is short iA been^ 

<md the inhabitants of Birmingham in Atep ; one is 
equally correct with the other,Tor both are wrong* 

' The first sound of E% is long,* in common With Ea 
and Eey as in ceil; eisely heinonsy neify receivCy deceit ; 

ibe second is slender, as in reitiy veiuy veityfei^ty teinty 
skein ; the third is compounded of the brisk soun^ 
md the eovfiiionant F, and^ m used before Gh or 
Gn, as ia reigny deign, eighty feigny fright, heigh, 
neigh, weigh, weight; and streight is used by 
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{Sir Walter ScqxT. The foortb sotfDd is grare, 

as in hetTyiheirf weird {not we-erd); the fifth i»]ike 
/ compound^ in height and sleight, words that are 
substituted for hight and slight. Sixthly, when it is 
the principal Index, occurs m the first syllable, and 
is separated from the next by an aspirate, it is-brfsk, 

3 3 

as in hejfery leisure* . Lastly, it is shrill m light 
syllables, asjor-^eit, sur-^eiti/breignysovereigtif &c. 

3 3 

Eo is generally brisk, as in feoff, Leonard, 

3 3 2 

jeopardy, leopard; but in the word people il ends 
ft syllable, and is therefore made fine. Sutcliffr 
says, ** Its long sound softens the G in GeorgeJ^. 
This is ineoirect, because if this sound (which is 
that of wide O) had any effect on the consonant, it 
would make it hard ; but the G is compound in bot^ 
cases^ because it is followed by E. — In terminations 

13 

,this digraph is obscure, like single O, as gudgeon, 

13 13 13 IS 

ptmcheon, sturgeon, dungeon, pigeon, &c. 

' Eu is iuFariable, except in grandeur, where it is 

obscure. 

Eg, in the end of a Monosyllable, is like Ay, as 

Deg, beg, greg, and when a principal syllable in the 

4 a- 

end of a longer word, as con^vey, survey; but in" key 

'and leg it takes the sound ofE, and in heg, as used 
ft>r heigh, it is a dipbthong. When it is not the prin- 
dpal Ijodex it is shrill, like / or Fshort, as in Carey, 
Jritfiej^, barley, &e. which in conversation are pro- 
nounced like Carjf, Witny, barly. Between R ancl 

N, in the beginnings of a wordy it is brjsk, as Reyn^ 

3 

ard, Reyn-otds. 

le is like compound 1 in the end ofa word, as lie, 
•die,Jie, and is commonly fine like long E in other 
situations, asjield, yield, fiends mien, &c. but.fi haii 
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the same power over it as- over Ee; bence, in the 
words tierce^ pierce jfierce^ cashier^ &c« it is a proper 
diphthong. 

Oa. In this, as in all other simple digraphs whose 
sounds arise from the leading vqwel, the other an* 
swers the purpose o( final E ; thus rodei sole^ bore^ 
are pronounced like road^ soalf boar: hence it is Ob- 
tuse in general, but wide before R. This leads to 

" II 

tlie conclusion that the words broad and groat^ as 

sounded by Hort and other Grammarians, ar^ not 
correct ; for they do not ffive oth^r exceptions to the 
rule, nor are any to be found except in the ends o{ 
words where the last syllable is of minor weight. 

Oe in the beginuing or in the middle of a word is 
regulated by the general rule for E : but as Hort 
says, /^ since Oe is no English diphthong (for so he 
calls it), those words are better spelt with E single." 
This writer does not notice Oe finals which is a pOrely 

English digraph of common occurrence, and is 

i» 
mostly sounded like obtuse^ as in doe^ foe^ hoe^ 
sloe, throe ; but in shoe and canoe it has the full 
sound ; shoe is thus distinguished from show, and 
canoe is a foreign word, 

Oo. Here, as in the account of single 0, we nrust 
be guided by custom instead of rule. The original 

15 

and proper sound is full, as in loo, coo, too, tooo, 
cuckoo. Plain as this rule is. it is little regarded ; 

18 15 13- 13 14 • 

for we have brooch^ and Gooch ; blood, flood, good, 

14 14 14 15 15 15 l« 

hood, stood, wood, brood, rood, and mood; aloqfi 

15 15 19 1ft 15 15 15 

hoof, proof, woof, and roof; book, brook, cook^ 

15 is ' 15 15 15 ' 15 • • 15 14 - 

crook, flook, hook, look, nook, rook, Tooke, sook, 

14 14 ^ ^ 14 14 14 

tooki shook ; and some insist on bookf look and cook* 
The digraph seems to have been made quick in 
such words ending iu K, as contain /4ke in the 

14 14 

original; thus, took comes frdln take, sook from sake^ 
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li - 15 15 15 

and shook from sliake ; but look, look^ and cook are 
hot derived from bake^ lake^ and cake. Again, we 
have cooly fooJ^ pool^stool^ schooU tool, all full ; but 
wool is quick : also booU Coote^ FootCy mootj shoot, 
and hooiy are full ; but soot is obscure ; and^bo/ is 

14 ^ 

quick, as hoot also is in Scotland. 

Before it the -digraph varies; for nMor and poor 
are compound, but boor, Bloore, door, and Jloor are 
wide. HoRT would have moor and poor pronouncea 
like more and pore : this deviation from natural prin<^ 
ciple may find a sanction in the dialect of Glouces- 
tershire, but it will not be countenanced elsewhere. 
The proper names Moore and More are promiscu- 
ously pronounced according to habit ; but if we wish 
to be guided by reason, let us attend to Orthography : 
we shall then make one compound and the other 
wide. 

Ou is usually a proper diphthong, compounded of 
O acute and the consonant W; but the rule has 
many exceptions. The words thov, voound (winded), 
and rout follow the general rule, but in you, route, 

15 \5 

and wound (hurt), it is full ; also in rout-ine, coup, 

15 15 15 15 

bouse, soup, croup, group, and other French words. 
When R follows it, the sound of Er is added iu pro- 
nunciation ; thus, our, hour, scour, sour, flour, are 
pronounced like ower, scower, &c. but yet your is 

like 2/oo-er, and the French tour and tour-nament are 
similarly pronounced ; but pour, four, and fourth, 
are made to sound wide, like pore, &c. When the 
R is succeeded by JV, the obscure sound is used, as in 

19 IS IS IS 

joum-ey, ad-joum, bourn, &c. Jtfoum is frequently 

()ronounced like wiorw, which is improper: *^Have 

11 
you any mourning coaches, Sir?** said a servant to an 
innkeeper. " Ves," replied the latter, "and evening 
coaches too.'' Thus a misunderstanding* arose be-* 
^ause John ws^s not an Englishman. Hort in like 
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IS 

mannier pronounces bourn like born; surely, he 

II II 

would not say ^sh-boum and Ley-bourn^ but Mh- 

IS 13 11 

houm and Ley-boum ; nor would he say joum-ey^ 

13 

but joum-ey : why, then, should bourn be made 
wide ? 
Before Ble and Pie this digraph is obscure, as 

IS IS 13 

double^ couple^ trouble. 

Before Gh it is variable, being acute in coufjhy 
Goughf dough (an allowance, sometimes spelled 
dqffj^ louffh, and hough (by some pronounced hock J : 
obtuse, with Gh silentj in dough, though ; compound 
in ploughf bough; obscure in Clough (a proper 
name), enough^ chough, rough, sough, tough, trough, 
slough (not as slow) ; and wide when T is added, 
brought, bought, nought, sought, thought, wrought ; 
hut irought is compound. 

Before Ch it is compound in couch, crouch, pouch, 
vouch ; full in crouch ; and obscure in touch. 

Before Ng it is obscure iu young, the only ex- 
ample. 

' Oy is compounded of acute and the consonant 
Y ; therefore those persons who use such words as 

joy and boy, are as much in error as those who, on 
the contrary, entirely omit the sound of O and make 
the digraph resemble single Y. Others, again, pro- 
tract the sound of the Otill that of the Kis utterly 
lost, and they affectedly pronounce these words like 

12 12 ^ 

bo and jo. Strict adherence to grammatical con- . 
sistency would prevent all absurdities. 

Ua generally follows either S ox G; and, con- 
trary to the general nature of digraphs, the weight 
of the voice falls on the latter vowel, and the other 
i^ sounded as a simple consonant : indeed, this com- 
bination does not appear to deserve the name of 
digraph; -for U after S is precisely the same in 

L 
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power as W after Th or T*, and the A has its natu* 
ral sound. It has also been proved to be a conso* 
nant when preceded by Q, whence we may infer that 
it is a consonant when G precedes it ; for the only 
difference is, that it is sounded like W when it fol- 
lows Q, but is silent after G. 

Uy is not properly a digraph, because the 17 is 
silent ; but it is a diphthong, because the Y is com- 
pound, as fcwi/, Gny^ Hort says that when U is 
"joined with F, it is pronounced like e lonof, as in 
solilogvtfy obloqvi/.** Tire correctness of this ob- 
servation is somewhat doubtful, when we consider 
these words as derivatives from the Latin, in which 
language the U is sounded as a perfect consonant ; 
but in words ending in Qne^ as equivoque ^ &c« the 
U is silent, because such have passed through that 
all-metamorphosing tongue, the French. 

Ye J in the end of a word, is like single F,.as hye^^ 
dye J rye, Wye; but in other situations the Fis a 
consonant, and the JS has its natural sound. 

Of the trigraphs, nothing remains to be said. 

Such are the properties of the English vowels * 
and siich, in general, the causes of their variations^ 
We fiud that the circumstances of change princi- 
pally originate in the powers of the consonants with' 
which they associate ; that one consonant produces, 
an effect contrary to that of another^ and that the 
expression of ideas is contained in consonants and 
communicated through the agency of vowels. The 
latter being perpetually subject to the influence of 
chance and time, they require all the attention that 
time present can' allow. Blair says in his Gram* 
mar, that "custom supersedes all rules, and the, 
usages of the best society are the only means of at- 
taining the customary, or classical pronunciation of, 
a living tongue.*' This subterfuge calls aloud for 
animadversion : if we have no rules on which we 
can establish custom, let present custom be the 
foundation of future rules. If refined coDversation 
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IS not glided by rule, it is at least adjusted by sys- 
tematic observance; and on such observance all 
rules are founded. If we have no guide but the 
usage of good society, by what means can we convey 
information to persons not possessing that advant- 
age? They cannot take the advice of Grant: 
they cannot*^ rely on oral instruction and trust to 
judicious imitation.^ They cannot listen to Priest- 
let, who says, ^ we need make no doubt but that 
the best forms of speech will in time establish them- 
selves.*' Must they, with Lennib, "prefer easiness 
to toxical exactness,^'' and content tnemselves with 
the idea that ^ ta occupy thirty or forty pages in 
defining the sounds of tne alphabet, is quite prepos- 
terous?" Must they read Fenning^ Grammar, and 
sit down in despair,, with the assurance that " it ia 
not possible to teach the true sound of the letters 
in writing, any more than it is to make a man bear 
with his eyes or see with his ears ?'* Must they be- 
lieve, with Walker, that the critical rules are so 
numerous and difficult, as to require a separate 
volume ?" Then, let them procure such a volume ; 
but let them not be led by Nightingale to '< have 
recourse to any good Ena^ish Dictionary ;^' but in- 
stead of employing a dictionary as a guide to Gram- 
mar, let the latter regulate the former. What 
would be the use of a dictionary if it were not 
modelled on principles purely grammatical ? 



Review. How lamentable is the practice of ram- 
bling^ over a lesson in such a manner as to slight, or 
wholly to omit, the inferior syllables, and in some 
cases the inferior words, as we find it exercised ill 
the inferior schools ! Why should a beautiful and 
systematic language like the English be mutilated, 
like a body deprived of its limbs, by the ignorance 
or heedlessness of a race of word-maimers, whose 
sole object is to teach children to prattle like par- 
rots and magpies? The ancients had no sliding 
l2 
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over syllables, no lopping oif, no metamorpbosingr; 
but every word was plain, simple, audible, and dis- 
tinct : such was the Hebrew, such the Greek, such 
the Latin ; such is the Italian, such the Spanish, but 
not such the French. Such would be toe English 
if the principles of reading were properly founded 
and the graclations sure. Random precipitance will 
never lead to merit: cantion and aeliberation 
cannot make a dunce* The pupil should pro- 
ceed by firm undeviating steps, from his com- 
mencement with A, B, C, to the summit of his lite^ 
rary ascendency. 

Nothing yet published is more duly calculated togiv^ 
weight to this argument than ** A rhetorical Gram- 
mar of the English language by Thomas Sheridan^ 
A. 3L*' prefixed to his dictionary of the language, 
published by subscription in two volumes quarto, 
Anno 1780. Of all other grammarians who have 
written since the days of Wallis, none has taken 
such true pains to investigate the principles of voice 
as Mr. Sheridan has done. His mode of construct* 
ing language on natural principles, and his reason- 
ing on the subject, evince a degree of ingenuity and 
depth of mind which place him above the reach of 
competition. Like all other authors, he has faiie^ 
into some errors, but they are more of a critical than 
of a vital nature. Of these are the following. 

Hiccough pronounced hiccup* This is no other 
than a species of cough (coft'), which derives its 
name from its occasioning a violent agitation of the 
vocal organs. It causes a Ate, and is therefore a Aic- 
coff. 

Lough pron. Lock. Gh after Oii is either silenit 
or like F; hence Lough (t-oflp), a surname : but Ch 
after a single vowel is sometimes hard ; therefore 
in Scotland, Lough^ a lake^ is written Loch. Tbo 
English pronunciation^ according to the alteration, 
js Lock. 

. Jiligh pron. blithe. Igh final is always like cpm* 
pound /• 
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Who pron. hoc. The W is a perfect Consonant, 
therefore it must not lose its souncl. 

Halt like bald. The former is short and the latter 
lon^. 

10 10 

Oft and to/it pron« at//t and savjl. The O should 
be acute. 

Gold pron. goold. It should be obtuse. 

BoWf an act of reverence, made compound. The 
English pronunciation makes it obtuse like bo. 

Vhearjul and fearfuly pron« eherful and ferfuL 
They should be diphthon^I. 

Coarse and course^ both deep.. The latter should 
be wide : the shade of difference is quite apparent* . 

Leisure pron. le-sure^ This should be snort, ac« 
cording to rule. 

Strength and /^iij7/A,.pron. strenkth^ &c. ^g is a 
perfect nasal, and the intervention ofJiTis decidedly 
unwarrantable.^ 

Faretcell pron. Jarwell. Fare being a perfect 
word, should be grave like the original. Wherefore 
and therefore should also be grave. 

Rode and strode like rod and ttrod.. Both should 
be long. 

Coffer pron. eofer. Certainly not. 

Such are Mr. Sheridan^s errors ; but thejr do not 
interfere with the general character of his work. 
His analysis of the principles of speech, his instruc* 
tions to careless teachers and heealess speakers, and 
bis general observations on the utility of classical 
knowledge, deserve all the praise that words can 
bestow. 

In the preface to his dictionary he alludes to tha 
general introduction of classical literature on the re- 
vival of letters, as a resolution in which this natioa 
were wise ; ** because a treasure of |f:nowledge, the 
collected wisdom of ages, was here opened to their 
view, which could not be acquired in any other 
way.** He complains that the English language has 
been banished to make room for the French : and 
l3 
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asks ^ whether it would not redound much to \he 
honour of this nation, if the attainment of our tong-ue 
were rendered easj to foreigners, so as to enable 
them to read our excellent authors in the original) 
and converse with the natives of these countries on 
equal terms/* 

This is a faint sketch of Sheridan's worjk: of its 
actual merit or demerit, the reader will of course 
form his own judgment. 



Review.— In justice to the distingnisfied author 
whose production forms the subject of the above re- 
marks we must not omit to notice an anonymous 
Eamphlety entitled ^ R caution to gentlemen who use 
-ftERiDTAN's Dictionary :" a work which did not ap- 
pear, as its author confesses, till the object of fl- 
liberal censure was *' beyond the limits of all human 
concerns." 

The crhic insinuates that Mr. Sheridan was amaii 
of no education, though he gives him the credit of 
having established " the best theory of verbal sounds 
that ever appeared in this kingdom.'' — But to what 
purpose? . Thecrittc says, " many young g^tlemen 
m the pulpit, the T)ar, and in private* life, have been 
m^de Eminently rixRculons by it." That the diction- 
ary does not give the correct pronunciation of every 
word, is a fact which cannot be denied^ but that the 
censor has failed *to make improvement is equally 
true. 

Sheridan pronounces like Tshuf' 
but the critic makes Tyure and 
IS we have na-tyure and cens-yure 
msure. Now, S before 17 sounds 
lal syllable ure is light, nearly as 
le aspirate nor the consonant Vis 
I, Ijut they in some measure coi. 
le same, except that the asrrirsrte 
(ead of Sh : hence the sounas we 
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«5 ha-t1iyer'atid ten-shy Jbt, or Aeariy m ex^lairied by 

Jt^pe is pronounced fis Bzhudzh by SHBRi)>A?r. 
Thte hs^ certakily a (implicated apfieartnce ; never* 
thetess it is quite as intelligible as the critic's gug. 

In court^mt^^odiom, &«• dvecaTiller^ondon^tes th^ 
f at E~* Poets sometimes €<msoHdate ^^o syllables ; 
btrt liie^feTence that £ or / is a consonant is totally 
nnftiTt 

Redemption and completion he woald liare to be 
pronounced as redenvps-yon^ campk-syon: these need 
no comment. 

We cannot follow d>fs Critic ^tbrougli bis ♦* miscelf* 
laneous remarks," and pronounce beard like bairdf 
arithmetic like arethmetic^ and so on ; nor can we 
regard bis sneers, or say that Sheridan *' expresses 
a profound contempt for the learned languages/^ or 
pronounce his work to be ^' not worth sixpence," of 
a " very pernicious tendency," and " a national dis- 
grace; btt ^e tnay 9«nt€rre ito meet Mr. Avodjf^ 
moos wMi hfis own words, und to eteelare that lits 
criticism is '* eminently ridiculous." 

GRAMMATICAL AJSYALYSIS. 

What is meant by Syllabication ? What does the 
word Index signify? Of what is a Syllable composed? 
How many Syllables does any certain word * contain f 
Gi^^ few ^aindfeil. Wli^t te a MonosyUaMe? 
Give examples. What is a long Syllable? Wliat i$ 
a short "Syllable 1 Furnish exaniples of leach. By 
what means is a SyllalJle madelonff orshort? * Give 
exaniples of the common ioh^ and, j^hort sounds of 
the sereral jfowoIs* W4ial is the difl^eiM;e betw^n 
muteness and silence in Grammar? What is^lhei 
use of silent E f How does Re sound after If In 
what instances is the sound of Re inverted"? ' Row 
does /{affect A f Give «!3bKfn^kfs ^df E'Ckfu^^x^^ A 
grave, J? belbre Rr^'B beft)Pe\^^ U i^iu^^.'mAe^ 
and O obtuse ; and explain the reason of each- What 
letters does fK affect, and what changes doestt pro-' 
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dace? Prouounce fbe following words correcdjr, 
and give tlie reason of each alteration : fallen, Allen ; 
faces, fades ; swollen, woollen ; bald, malt ; ensure, 
insure ; bere, where ; parlour, parrot, paragon ; 
former,' forest ; spirit, merit, merry, mirtn; bush, 
rush; war, wash, wasp; recreate, recreant. Pro- 
nounce and explain the light syllables in the words 
racket, forest, parent, coral, cheerful, random, volley, 
chaplain, merit, foreign, Magnay, carrot, turnip, cor« 
dial, willow, fellow, bargain. 

pProceed with this examination till the pupil caa 
pronounce every syllable in the language^ according 
to its attendant circumstances.] 



LESSON vm. 

ON THB DfVlSION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES, AND- 
ON THE CAUSES OF VARIATION IN CONSONANTS* 

lOL Words are divided into Syllables in order 
to shew their true pronunciation, and to furnish 
learners with correct ideas of their nature and con- 
struction* 

102. Every Word contains as many syllables as 
indices. 

103. When a word consists of two Syllables, it is 
termed a Dissyllable ; when of three, a Trisylla-» 
BLB ; and when of more than three, a Polysylla- 
ble. 

104. In the division of words, vowel combina- 
tions, must not be separated* 

106. Vowels may stand together and not combine ; 
jn which case they must be separated* 
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106. Additional Syllables prefixed or mibjofied 
lo,a word, must, if possible, be severed from th^ 
origioal ; and two or more words forming a com- 
pound, must be put asunden 

107. The principal Syllable in every word datmfs 
as many of the contiguous consonants ^^ will com- 
bine with its index) but i^n ^bsc^re Syllable con- 
tains tlo other consonants than those which this more 
weighty reject. 

108. A short index will unite with a consonant oir 
combination of consonants on each side ; but a long* 
vowel or digraph rejects the consonants that follow 
it. 

109. Consonants that will not combine must always 
be separated; and a single consonant between two 
vowels must yield to the service or repulsion of the 
stronger. 

110. Double consonants are generally separated, 
unless the following vowfel begins a Syllable adde4 
to the original word. 

111. A vowel which is long by position, fVequently 
becomes short when the word is lengthened. 

112. The variations of any changeable conso^ 
tiarit are governed by the letterts that accompany it, 
and by the nature of the language from which it has 
descended. 

113. When ^nal E follows a variable consonanf^ 
the sound of that consonant is thereby changed. 

114. When two consonants fall together and will 
not combine, the weaker is sometimes silent, and at 
other times their miited sound is inverted ; and th# 
force of consonants sometimes silences a vowel. 
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115. When final E is preceded by a conscmanl 
oombiDation ending in a liquid of the first order : if 
the liquid be jL it is the index of the Syllable, and 
the vowel is silent ; but if R the vowel is sounded 
before if* Jf final after nngle E^ has a power equal 
to that of L. 

CRmCAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

101. Having examined the mechanical principles of MooofyU 
lahles, which is the second staoe in the road to literature $ our 
next advance is, to point out the manner in which two or more 
.sjUahles are jdned together. As letters make Syllables Sjmthet- 
icallj, so will Syllables make letters analytically : in like manner, 
Sylkbles make words by synthesis, and words are separated into 
Syllables by analysis. Analogy goes &rther; for as Syllables 
xaake words, so do words make sentences, and sentences paragraphs. 
liBnguage, the direct road to knowledge, beinp^ founded on sys- 
tem, system must support us when we travel m pursuit of know- 
ledge I we cannot, therefore, do better than enter into the analysis 
of system before we procc^ ; especially since it is essential to the 
principles of Syllabication. 

Systematic education having become almost universally popular, 
and quackery having sprung up in every direction, the public 
ought to be upon their guard not to suffer themselves to be led 
captive by rising opinionsytiU they have duly considered the im- 
portance and tendency of each. The present age has given birth 
to a new race of philanthropists, who like the man that built his 
house upon the sand, revert the order of nature under pretence of 
teaching the pronunciation of words by their *'jplctore#," without 
t9gai^ to the sounds of individual letters. If to keep the major 
pi^ of the world in absolute ignorance is really as conducive to 
the general wel&re as some persons sup})ose that it is, the pro* 
Jiectors of this perversive mode of instruction deserve public ap- 
plause. 

Leaving this subject to cheer its supporters during their wan- 
dering in the wilderness of their zeal : we are next attracted by 
the hi^ sounding name of ^' Nature displayed ;'* and here we 
come mto contact with M. Dufief, whose transcendent egotism 
has discovered the means of enlightening the world '' after sixty 
centuries (as he says) of the most impenetrable darkness.** This 
wonderful philanthropist so far eclipses the pretensions of his com- 
petitors, as to excite the risibility of his auditors and the aversion 
of his readers. We must leave M. Dufief to the admiration of 
the supercilious, and allow ourselves to be guided by the unas- 
suming spirit of moderation, a name to which he pa^s but little 
respect Perhaps he has been led into this phansaical error by 
the in^ndity of his native tongue, which, to be rendered forcible^ 
requires more than the utmost effort of human ingenuity. 

Not possessing, like M. Dufief, the wings of an eagle, tht 
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English student cannot of course soar quite so high ; he must 
tkerefore be content to move in a region somewhat leas rare. We 
are next reminded of the admirable system *' invented" by Pxst. 
4L0ZZI, which has been practised on the continent ^with com« 
plete success,** and is pow brought to England as a plan calculated 
*' as much as possible to assist the spirit of observation, to rouse 
the dormant faculties, and to brin^ aU the sensitive and intel- 
lectual powers into action.'* All this is very fine : but what 1HII 
the reader say when he is informed that Pestalozzi is a harle- 
quin, whose exterior garment is manufiictured out of a few loose 
slireds which he has torn off the nu;ged dishabiUes of Bell and 
L«AircAST£]i ? See the review of I^llek at the end of this 
lesson. 

The next ^stem of instruction to be noticed is more humble 
in its pretensions, but not less laborious or less whimsicaL It is 
recommended by Mr. Cobbett on the unerring ground of expe- 
perience. "When I had attentively read over, three timesy a. 
lesson, or other division of my Grammar, I wrote the lesson down 
on a loose sheet of paper. I then read it again several timet in my 
own hand writing. Then I copied it, in a very plain hand, and 
without a blot, into a book, which I had made for the purpose. 
But i^ in writing^ my lesson down on a loose sheet of paper, I 
committed one single error, however trifling, I used to tear the 
paper, and write the whole down again ; and, frequently, this oc- 
curred three or four times in the writing down of one lesson.** 
From these words we can reasonably presume that he sometimes 
blotted his book : at least, he has shown his liability, though he 
has not prescribed a remedy ; nor can his Grammar peisuade us 
that he understood his lesson. 

Of the system established by Joseph Lancaster, much might 
be said on both sides ; but a follower of Bell would probably be 
accused of partiality were he to notice its defects, and of hypocrisy, 
or perhaps of ingratitude, were he to enumerate its exceUencies. 
This, however, can honestly be said : its outside appearance is 
imposing, it is an excellent preservative of order, and its general 
principle is less complicated than the superficial observer may sup> 
pose it to be; but it is defective when compared with Dr. Bell's 

fc, in the first place, because it is not analytical, and secondly, 
use dictation does not excite emulation. With respect to 
mixtures of Bell and Lancaster, as they are sometimes called, 
they are like mixtures of oil and water : the constituents of the 
former are so difierent from those of the latter, that the particles 
repel each other; consequently, they cannot combine. Pest- 
alozzi and other speculative " invetttor*'* may attempt to bring 
the two systems into co-action ; but though they may amuse the 
public for a while, they never will produce any thmg equal in 
^Science or symmetry to either of the originals. 

analysis of bell's system. 
To enter into an explanation of all the minutise connected with . 
this tjrflteiDy would be an undertaking too laborious and too prolix . 
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&r Qonfinement within the compass of an English (rrammar : we 
must, therefore, be content to examine some of its principal pro- 
perties, as &r as they relate to the composition and decomposition 
of language. The discoverer of this plaii does not, like his pirati- 
ad opponents, claim the merit of being an inventor; for when 
he firat made it known to the public, he informed them, candidly 
aiid openly, that it was a series of " improvements in education ;" 
and that his motives for promulgating tlie theory consisted in a 
desire ^* to render sample, easy, pleasant, expeditious, and econo- 
mical, the acquisition of the rudiments of letters, of morality, and 
r^lMon." 

' ^om the commoicement he teaches his pupils to read, to write, 
and to understand, or in more forcible words, to '' read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest," Writing is an art of which children 
are generally fond ; and it is one which, though seldom brought 
to perfection, is easily attainable in some d^ee: moreover, 
when the hand is employed in the exercise of that art, the mind 
cannot be inactive. To contrast his mode of writing with that re- 
commended by CoBBETT, we can say that he does not subject 
learners to the pain, expence, and trouble of loose sheets and copy 
books, scribbling and transcribing, blotting, blimdering, tearing, 
and revising; but he b^ins with writing on slates, and with se- 
lecting the simplest characters first; taking care that no child 
rfiall be put to a second letter till the first is known, nor to a third 
tiU the two former can be distinguished from each other: neither 
are three letters or syllables joined together till the pupil can. 
perfectly manage the junction and pronunciation of two. For 
blundering he prescribes a more effectual remedy than that of 
tearing paper ^er paper ; for he arranges his school in classes, 
putting as many togeth6r as are nearly of equal proficiency ; and 
when a mistake is made, it is corrected by the next in turn, or in 
the event of his feilure, by some other below : the blunderer and 
those that cannot correct him lose their places in consequence ; 
ajid a whole class profits by the error of one of its members. When 
any one by repeated blunders arrives at the bottom of his class, 
if he is unable to re-ascend, he is degraded to a lower: there the 
idea of shame wiU renovate his ardour, and perhaps he becomes 
entitled to another trial in his old class. On the other hand, a 
boy whose abilities raise and keep him above his classmates, ze- 
cjgives prpmotion as the reward oi his activity. Thus, a spirit of 
friendly competition actuates the whole school, and every one 
rises in proportion to his real merit. Mr. Cobbett may ask, 
'{How does one bqy know that another errs ?*' The answer is 
ib's: each in turn reads his letter or syllable, or word, or portion 
of a sentence, according to the proficiency of his class, and all the 
rest listen to liim. If any one nas committed an error in writing, 
he will also err in reading that which is written ; and since the 
gradations are regi^ar and easy, when the class meet with a new 
word, though one may err in pronouncing it, another will not. 
CoBBBTT^s rule eiretmag a lesson three times is objectionable, be- 
oiuse^thfeevMidiiigti by we lousier «re«qual to thix^ to^ another; 
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but Dr. BsLLhasthelesaMi retd till tlM iMrfMtte peilbeCy tad ns 
longer, wbether tbe mimber of times be- tmwe er tUtty ; but if 
the. latter, the daae are deficient either ki orAtr or m abttl^ 
\Phen anj class have been found to be defidcfit in abitity, they 
must be put back to the lerel of their attaimnciil; and if in erdtn 
the conduct of the teacher must be carefully wslched. Hirdutf 
requires hhn to notice the Errors comantted in his doss, and t» 
see that justice is done when these errors are eorrceted. T¥hen 
two or three boys at the bottom are idle, as wiU; sometimes, be th« 
case, he must wearj them to dlHgence by making each in rotation 
read his portion wMle the better boys look en ; ror to such as. are 
atientiye, the matter is not of consequence whether they or others 
read, their eyes and ears beinff idways open. If one is more idi« 
than another, he must work the more; and if one n less perfect^ 
he must be exercised the more. Idleness in the uijpper port of a 
class is impossible, unless the teacher be idle; fov the moment 
that any one is inattentiye, a finser must be h^ up to siraify 
that he must forfeit a place ; and if this punishment is not fmmcU 
ual, it must be increased by showing him two fingers s if be gi^es 
cause for three to be shown; and if these are not sufficient, tlw 
hand informs him that he must take the bottom. 
' The honour of being at the head, the dishonour of standSnv at 
the foot, the propriety of passing in fit>nt when promoted, ana in 
the rear when degraded ; th^ justice of letting ment occupy thei 
right and demerit the left, and oth^ little particulars of the saBw 
kind, are all necessary in support of the system ; and tend, when 
the reasonableness of the prmciple is impressed on the mind^ to^ 
inake rectitude the guide of fitture conduct. These little obs^« 
ances are seldom regarded by Festalozzi, and not generally by 
Lancaster. 

Persons unacquainted with the system may be diiposed to ena 
quire who the teachers -are. The question deserves an 9ai9wen^ 
The teacher is one who by honest industry and regular conducts 
has risen to the head of the senior class, and has giv^i proof that* 
he understands the routine of discipline, who feels a^pridein beii^ 
useftil, and hasgoodsenseenough to Know that theoffiee of instructor 
is honourable and profitable. He must be fitm in his- resolutiovr 
to check irregularity oh its first appearance, and to create^ or. t<^ 
preserve brotnerly Kindness among the members' of his class ; he 
must be impartial in his decisions, and must abhor bribery and^ 
ftilsehood: m short, he must endeavour to deserve the respect of 
all good boys under his control ; then will business be a pl^sure 
to him and to his class. The most meritoriousteacher must have. 
chai^ of the most important class, and he who has most distin.» 
guisned himself by his good conduct and expedition as teacher,*^ 
ought to have charge of the whole. Teachers learn more by the 
exercise of their tSents in communicating infiyhnation, than br- 
any additional progress in the classes ; for that which they hare 
learned they put in practice, and where they are defleient they 
find' their own deficiency, and profit by their own experienoeb 
The office of teacher being of great responsibility, it ^ould onr 

M 
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all occasioiui be rewarded, and the aggr^te of the emolument 
'should be divided and ajmortioned according to the merits of the 
respective parties ; a teacher who may have neglected his duty, 
should for^t a portion of his rewards, and one more active than 
the rest should receive the advantage of that forfeiture. Good 
teachers should have every indulgence consistent with reason and 
conducive to their future interests : bad ones should be removed 
from office, and taught to feel the burden of that shame which is 
the consequence of degradation. 

. Enouffh has been s^ to prove that Dr. Bell!s mode of disci- 
pline is mlly dalculated to improve the morals by contrasting right 
and wrong, and to encoura|^e industry by the influence of energy ; 
neverth^ess, we have still to examine its most material proper- 
ties. When a number of children can write their first or any sub- 
sequent lesson in the alphabet, and read their letters when written, 
the work of analysis begins. Which is I ? Which is O? &c. 
Then are the slates turned, the books hidden, the letters which 
compose the lesson dictated indiscriminately, written from me- 
mory, and r^ when written. In order to prevent loss of time, 
Qo sooner has one lesson been finished than the next is begun. 

As the alphabet was taiight, so is every other thing. When a class 
of boys are perfectly acquainted with their letters, they accord- 
ingly proceed to join letters together. The teacher having pro- 
Tided for his class books similar to his own, directs some promis- 
cuous boy to repeat the first letter and the whole class to write it ; 
the next in turn waits tiU all have done, and then pronoimces the 
next letter, which being wriJtten as before, the third, more audibly 
than the two former pronounces the word or is taken down by one 
who can. Thus they proceed to write lay le^ /i, lo, iu, iy, or less 
when this is too much. Where one thing ends, another begins; 
tiierefore when the lesson is written, the class hide their books 
and proceed to read thus, I — y-^y^ U^u, lu ; &c till by altern- 
ate repetition from right to left and from Id% to right, they be- 
come enabled to read the words without repeating the letters. 
Having read by words, the slates are turned by signal, the words, 
or at least the most difficult are dictated indiscriminately, and 
each in turn gives from memory the lett^ which fidls in his place, 
all the class writing as before, and all readv to catch the first error 
as it drops from the tongue. To read and not to understand is to 
consume time unprofitably; therefore the teacher in the end of 
each lesson interrogates his class on the significations of the words 
that have be^i read. This process is so interesting that time 
passes imheeded, the school hours glide away unperceived, and 
the asfflduous youth returns to his home elate with success, and 
rejoicing, like the Emperor Titus, that he has not lost a day. 
. The pupil havinff been carried by this process from the simple 
combination la to the most complicated Monosyllable iii the lan- 
guage, he can write and pronounce every Syllable at first sight ; 
and when he finds a Monosyllable which is new to him, he is de- 
sirous to know its meaning and to write it in the vocabulary of 
his memory. 
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The system now divides itself into two branches, one of which 
is the process of joining Monosyllables so as to make sense of them, 
Imd the other is the method of forminff Syllables into Words ; but 
both of these are performed by .collectmg Syllables as they have, 
abready collected letters. Words of two or more Syllables are not 
written and read by letters, but by Syllables ; and when they have 
been read syllabically, they are pronounced by words ; care being 
taken that not a sound be lost, and that two Syllables be not clus« 
tered together in pronunciation. This being dcme, the pupils will 
never be at a loss when required to analyse words into their con« 
stltuent parts. Words, therefore, are not divided into Syllables 
without some reason : by distributing them we see the true nature 
of their construction; and in compoimd and derivative Words, 
Syllabication also distinguishes the sense of each part from that 
of the whole, and the parts from each other ^— consequently it is 
a jyrocess purely grammaticaL 

In spemng Words from memory, Dr. BELt does not follow the 
careless rambling plan practised in the old schools, but makes the 
dass analy^ them into their proper parts, each in turn taking hi» 
own Syllabl.e, and each in consequent order his own letter, the last 
letter of each Syllable being uttered more expressively than the 
others, in order to show that the Syllable is disposed of. Example 
of twelve, in which the Italics require additional stress. A-bund« 
ance. A — ^b-u-n-^ — a-n^-«. 

The analysis of a sentence is not less easy than that of a wordr 
children when learning the mechanism of Monosyllables, being 
taught the use and meaning of each, they know from the inform-^ 
ation thus obtained, and from the common practice of conversation,.: 
that some words express complete ideas <^ time, action, quality, 
substance, &c. and that others are used only to connect ideas toge- 
ther ; hence they are readily taught to divide the sense ; for where' 
two ideas are fastened together, tnere may they be severed asunder 
^thout injury to either ; and they who follow the t)ractlce of 
J oimng and disjoining, soon learn to cast an eye of discernment over 
the whole. An extract frtmi the National Society's monosyllabic- 
tract will suffice to shew the manner in which reading is taught byr 
this system. No. 1 is any particular boy, Na 2 Uie next in place, 
&c (1 says) " Tom Bowles^-(2|) was a poor boy — (3) who was 
brought up-l{4) so ill (the book says &a^)-^d) tnat he did not 
know — (6) what a church was for, — (7) and — (8) all the days in the^ 
week.T-{9) were the same— (10) to him." When this has bees 
read till the memory is able to retain the impression, the follow-- 
ing questions arise, and must accordingly be asked and answered*' 
pf whom have you been reading? Who was Temt^ Bowles? 
What do you mean by a poor boy ? 'What is rdated of Tom" 
Bowles ? How was he brourfit up ? How ill ? What did he 
not know ? What i* a church for ? How did he serve all the 
days in the week ? What is meant by their being the same ?• 
WTiat distinction ought he to have made ? Why ? Hew came 
he -to use this day lixe the others ? By whose orders are we to. 
distingui^ this day ? Why did not Tom Bowles know this ^ 
h2 
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Whtit lund'Of boys are they who run in the streets on Sundi^s P 
Whom are they like ? How are they like him ? "VThat ought 
they to do that thej na^ not be like him ? — Thus may the sub- 
ject be indefinitely extenaed. 

. Mlien the pupil has b6en taught iDissyllables properly, he can 
at first s^t pronounce every word which does not contain mere 
than two Syllables ; and when he knows the art of separating ideas, 
he soons learns tx> connect them sentimentally ; therefore in this 
Aage of his proficiency he is able to read sense analytically, by 
disungui^ing the component parts, and to combine the parts syn- 
thedeally into phr*s«Si henoe we find them reading thus : (1) '^I^ow 
•*MJacob Jered Joseph-^^nore than all his children, — ^2) because-w 
he wastbe ^on^-«of his old age ; — (3) and— he made him — a coat^*- 
of many cc^ours." The analysis of this sentence maybe con* 
ducted thus : What did Jacob ? Who loved Joseph ? Who was 
Joseph ? How did he love him ? More than whose children 1^ 
Why so ? What does diat mean ? ^Vbat did he make ? Who 
nade it ? For whom did he make it ? Why ? What kind of 
0bat wto it ? Why was it of many c<dours ? 
. From phrases we advance to complete sentences. When t^e 
Bupil is able to manage as many ideas as are contained in a phrase, 
ke learns to analyse sent^ices, and to read them according to their 
puncttiation. The practice of pausing at every possible interval 
IS now discontinued, and experience points out to him the places 
. in' which & sepeOcatien of woros is most particularly required : there, 
<^f course, he makes a short pause, thoiu^ the subject may not ve- 
^uire the introducti<m &£ a point. Kven in the absence of all 
points, as in the case of rehearsals, the system does not lose its 
principle ; for every one possesses sufficient capacity to divide the 
substance according to the matter. Example from the Church 
Catechism. ( 1 ) '^ My duty towards my neignbour-48 to love him 
as niysel^— (2) and to do to all men — as I would they should do 
iSlnto me i — (3) to lovo, honour, and succour — ^my fiither and mo- 
ther ; — (4) to honour and obey — the King, and lul that are put in 
authority under him ;*' &c. In the last of these jportioQS, the 
pause after obeff is required to be longer than that whKh is due to 
the comma after King ; for if it were not so, the words would lose 
their due efiect 

. Kotwithstandim^ this systematic division of the sul^fect by men* 
M in^rmation, all recitation would be but <^ as brass and a tmkling 
cymbal,'* were tiiey not investigated interrc^tively : wh^i a dass 
csm recite this or any other piece^ the questions ai*e put in order to 
ascertain that it is thoroughly understood. Wliom are we here 
taught to love ? Who ai% our neighbours? Why are we to love all 
people? How must we love them? How must we show our love of 
ru^teous j^ple ? In what measure are we to love wicked persons ? 
How is this proved to be our duty ? How are we to act towards 
others ? When we are abused by others, what must we do to them ? 
Why? Whom are we to love, honour, and succour ? For what 
season? What is love? What is honour? What is succour? Whom 
wft we to honour tnd obey ? Why must we honottr the king ? 
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What is'oBedSence ? Why must we ohey Ihe tuig-F Whom «re 
ve required to obe^ besides the king? What does the word ««*. 
ihoriiy mean ? Who are the persons in authority under the 
king ? In what book do you learn to obey the kmg ? Gan we 
obey the king if we disobey his anidiorities ? When people break 
the kind's laws, what othar laws do they break ? Prove this^ 
What kmd of people then break the king's laws ? Why aie they 
wicked ?<-»Thua we may continue to the end of the lesson. 

Perpetual appUcatkm to any pursiut has a tendency to burden' 
the understan£ng ; therefore Dr. Bell has wisely contrived to 
eomlnne rdigious instruction with recreation ; a portion of the 
time daily occupied in school being employed in learning to repeat 
such prayers and other devotional exercises as are necessary to be 
understood by every member of society. Every child cm ms first 
entrance into school is taught to repeat a short portion of the 
Lord's Prayer, then to repeat a second portion and to add it to 
the former, a tlurd and to add it to the two, and so on ; thus the 
progress is sure. A change of woric eives new vigour to the mind, 
ana the less proficient in one loanch of learning will sometimes 
excel in another. The foundation of religious knowledge is some* 
times laid, and its progress is made pleasant, not so much through 
x^;ard to its intrinsic excellenoe as trough choice of employment. 
It steals into the mind imperceptibly, and becomes fixed by the 
fi)rce of habit. 

The last particular which shall be mentioned in relation ta 
Bell's system is this : when any book, chapter, lesson, or table of 
WOTds has been finished, the superintending preceptor ought to ex* 
amine the whole or the most important pt^, and shoula require^ 
as at the end of each component lesson, the most complicated- 
words to be spelled, taking care to recall to memory all words that 
may not have been perfectly understood before* 

Having given a &int and imperfect sketdi of this system, an 
answer^ to the several oljections raised against itmay not be amiss. 
Objection 1. ^^ It is conducted standing s much standing causes hum. 
nwurs to settle in the legs; much standing makes the legs become crooked f 
much standing is injurious to the constitution ;" &c.- &c Answer* 
The nature of the arrangement keeps up a constant spirit of emu-< 
lation in the classes, which is one of the great excellenoles of the 
systan f so that by continual prompting and changing of places, 
gentle exercise is afibrded to tne body as well as to the mind : the 
mculty aUow that exercise supports health ; and every day'fi ^- 
perience in society convinces us that persons of a sedentary lifb 
are less healthy than those who stand or Walk more. Exercise 
causes the humours to circulate, but litting allows them to settle 
in the 1^ and ankles. Soldiers stand several hours a day, not 
that their legs may become crooked, but that they may be stnught- 
ened the more. A^ain, the practice of leaning against the writing 
desk, so common m «i/^i«i^ schools, is iiyurious to health; but- 
standing keep the body in its proper position. Lastly, a good 
boy, though he may stand on crutches, never feels tired when ac- 
custopfiedto the plan J. a^d a bad one will Dot-idt when play time 
m3 
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Mfli^ listmon^ iadeed^ Iwfe been fabe^n, in wUeV dilbllfn^ 
bojt iHm ha^e been necessitattd to use sticks or cnitchM^ bare «tC^ 
loidtid Bixi.*s KbiM^ tiU the£r limbs became so mnch stronger 
Uk4t they could stand and eren walk without assistssice. 

Otgection 2. ^OneeMli or v^ntoUJkUow omght noi to ijiert^ tm* 
IhorUy OHT oMitkery Aatwet. — ^Witbn^^ to the description of 
{lenoBS wbose qualifications entitle them to the office of teacher, 
auffident has been stated in Jwat ift cati o p of the arrangement and 
mtoie cf£ selection. Va teacher is allowed to co beyond the bottnds 
fffeocribed to bim, eitber b^ t e ach in g anj uiag whidt is not re* 
tfuhred «f Mn, or br enfaoging the power ext^ided ttf him: all 
ttkat he is t» do is to enftirce, by gemUe means, that svbttusrdon to 
lawlnl atilhofiey, which is the dotj of every member of society^ 
ind the wMi of^evvry man idio treats others as he woidd Hte to m 
throated. 

Objection 3. *' Dr. Bdl aitveate$ utAverttU eduea^m: a ineamr§ 
wMch^y caicmlated^to do fmch miatMtf, leetmte the world nkui eonittki 
hnnrs of wood anuL drm^ert of totter^ Answer. — In exerei^^ thi^ 
syslem as a n^ans of givng iiKtniction to the pooi*, Br. Bbii. 
andfhiscolleagiits studiously endeavour to make T^adm» kistrae- 
tion the ffroundworir, and to impress on the minds 3l their pnpils 
the propnety of being content to perform the duties attendant on 
the statioa of Mlb in which Providence ha9 been pleased to pfeee 
them. An education like this is not calculated to do any harmt 
but a system of universal instruction built on any other ibundstion 
thaw tfiat of reMg^on md dvil order, will undonbtedly produce 
i^schief in- pro^rtion to its populaaity. When ^irHual mform* 
liion is dkregarded, education cannot answer any other purpose 
than thait of enlarging! t^nporal views. 

Ot^eetien 4. ^ Dr. B9a*spkm is embraced 2y the Chttr^ t^EtigllMi^^ 
Iherefyre itt priruApUi^ arehottUe to <ftr t4Met» ofperMfU who eoritdgtu 
tfkm^ ^E^Mgta from' the dodtku of that churchy or wko^ dUe^fproveofher 
dh6ipllneJ** Answer. — ^TMs is a very fiivcdous objection ; becanse 
if t^ its analytical^ mode of investigation, it is instrumenkl iii up* 
holding the principles of a party (ht class of Christbuu, then wfM it 
uj^ld any otiier prineipke which wiH stand the test of inquiry ; 
but if some con be found which will not bear examination, let such 
fUl by ti^dr own imperfoctions. To acknowledge that the Church 
orEn^dand is benefitted^ by the adoption of this systnn^ is to p^ 
hef amg^ compHmeht ; because it at once shows t^e pniMtotf 
and discemnMnt of her suf^orters, in' giving' prefi^rence to siieh a^ 
plan. 

CM^jection 91 '< PeHuj^ Htti^tfftffm ofrnterrogtOion. map eventkdfy 
prove to>h&lbS9 efflbkra than U^U now tnppoted tu be.** Answer..— The 
worldlifls pretty nemiy come to a deddon onthis^ question. Take 
the lowing' wordfr in evidence: — ^ It appears to have been tiief 
only methoa pMctisedrin the most lemmed country that ever et" 
isted, I mean Egypt; and among^ the Fytiiagoreans; the most 
kanied sect of phl^st^heivtfaat ever was inGreece, SocA'AfEfi^ 
asis w^knoini, usedno^othermethod'of inistruction; and in this' 
ntonnerof disHvermg jdiiloBophy, his scbcdar Placo copied him.*' 
^MowBODDO, VoL in. p. 355. 
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Mil ii*# iMf iMb «Dk»< misr pntcH^ gM^ em Meke/htni Hi tet^fi^m. 
hf ^i(HH 9f • mtpefMr Omu^ ^hoU ideoi rim h big^O^ 6^6^ A 
AntwiaU'^^^htikB prvMent nAokt 6i Ur pitafefie«l iMtimetor Mip* 
]Mfl^tlait«ach»fl3rtltoiiibQde8tfalii0 6^ce^ let hini lkSUatkt6^ 

9^0 Mho^ wliatever i^ b* hk diBtioctitn^ ut iKstitatod mote o^^ 
iMi i^/ aMMtlMi,bylimuiiffyt7tfekrv#flffdm7,liytliehopr o€ 
pnmQik}n 9t vtfWBxii Irf tfc« fttor oridtfliQ«»detf ^dii^^nce^or bj ^ 
dwi»td pleas* r Afid the tetter he AiUte into ttttfttei^ el tfa^ 
sfftem, thc^iMfe tlMtspkM khMfl^ hi^ardmi^, exjSend^ U» Mel^ 
leetsy ^nk»ene bii pefo^ftlon^ tmS inietiff hii uncfentsncKi^l ^Nf 
wliea jtfopcnrlf coneei ved, it aadmdt fiai to eiteile enmlBitiMr in pDiK 
portiea to tfatf imtymd eit&rg^ of t&e ttdktd. If it* prfiiciplee ta9^, 
99 pMMrfMtf «il%alhr« In ^flffiMmicttii^ f^ludous knowledgof 
id^BMni ^Sie^riiAc, irby will iJMjr net be ^ijomj fdreR)le Wbeir 
ti0ed.a8 Hw mami of coinre;^iiig imtrujetknt ia aiij otfcter tri (««»<( 
ence 2 When children living under the disadvantages of itDfQr< 
mwe «id pvlvttlwF, «id flCdtttOmai to all tSieviriaunties'or l^w 
lilH caa iA tb^cmnrw of two or threes years be fiaug^tlO^thibjmK 
cen to r^d dMii^thr, to ^aUc pn^rly, t^ act moraliy, to ve»r 
ma clearly, «ad to ^ve inl^^nuMtiiBH correctly ; what may ve eK^ 
pcet it to do is a long cootiaued setier ef yeirs^ wil^ yOuth ol 
iuperforof^ir, wliosetettltiefllwvebeeiriiitnroreilb^refiheclsociety,. 
SOOT exaiiMlev ptrofitaible instraetion, An^ rational eonVerfeitioii ? 
Wbettvamtf, it^bas dunmBr tint attivct and' ftit thtf att^H^on Of 
p^ayM ddldheMit nMtndii tlfer wandevmgHrdf boyish folly, and 
pknt the medn^ cd good prindi^e in theductiie'aott off m&Acy i htm 
It xotidng ki its nature ^^idxax can smootlm thei rugged path to 
ttienoe or figlMeii: tlw^ tiM/ttmivw bntden of acddeSMl study ?' 
fhef #ho boite witinttbea its opaMloiia^ adanrof well.*edudtC($d 
bAoB i«1ito( eontrilluCe voiatttaty escertkm in thi^ caused of sbcietyV 
iH^dSufe^ they iiv4to hat^ noCSbOd thrwtn-ldiigs of the mind nHtfek; 
it ftodta/ieB'm t oiiNekref aufidkbiilesrlbr lAie^ hunriile tbough laud«* 
able- offibe of iHsOructlHg^ the pow i thoy who hare penokitdly feit 
its in^ence— ean biMt Answer the question. 

Assembled in one gproup and with a common motive, we behold 
€h^ se^kr attd> the tfCttiflbler, the mimic and thrdrone^ tho'serioua 
antf thi^ Mr, tbenMMaaamg ^tmtmti&n and the ratthng aoii'oS 
ihshiott, Qi^tdPffymxth of Cv^mty and Uie monr^pvifflttble pujrii o$ 
aiYlnrs-'-these ariiequiJly soUoftoorof merit orof praise, ahd equally 
studidufl^to exoul*; all* admire" the^beaiMieB' of the* plan, all aeknow«» 
tedge its exeelieiRsies, aiididlarereiloftttec^by it^^efficafey. The 
system- then speaMs in language thtHrwords-eaimoti^peat. Fiifttei^ 
prindplief^ and unerttug in itA coiii^ it cnutoi fldi: to be sttoceas^ 
by^proper application ; yet, tfiough it contimiet to* scatter bksahigs 
among the poor, it has net yet reaehedt the a^ime^of ita effidi^cy> 
it hair ntot spread its benignant rgf owf the'bitMul^dne'leof sderioe^ 
it hflto not sent fintb itsr inspiriw lights tltmugb' the wide gaDea off 
dasdcaldoquenees irhttfe'notdlkdpated tli^^oonioftmat&eniitti* 
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cal resetrch i it has not br^te&ed the pag^ of Gfanutaar; If; 
eVen in the least significant d^ree, the present llttk tribute of 
respect fiir that system may be the means of contributing to ad« 
vance the last of these objects, it will do all that it is intended to do. 

That such a system is peculiarly adapted to give a correct Imow* 
ledge of pronunciation and to regulate the time of utterance, the: 
English nation now fiimishes innumerable proofs : it may there- 
foe be confidently recommended to all barristers, actors, lecturers,: 
debaters, and other public speakers, local and itinerant. To Uie 
der^ it needs not to be recommended, because they are already 
convmced of its superiority to all other systems that philanthropy,; 
philosophy, policy, fimtasy, or heterodoxy has devised. The St.- 
Olave's Free Grammar sdiool in the borough of Southwark, the 
Blue Coat Hospital at Liverpool, the Ladies^ Seminary at Leam- 
ington, and some other establishments in which the experiment 
has been tried, furnish daily proo& of its utility as a means of ex- 
pediting and fiuulitating the course of dassim, commercial, and 
polite education : why, then, should it not be more generally in* 
troduced? 

When we hear a student rq)eat by rote a whole page of bis^ 
Euclid, without observing the given parts of his figure and con- 
structing manually those that are not given, and who knows no- 
thing more of a proposition than that he can talk over the word». 
when the figure is shown to him ; we regret that he is unac<^ 
quainted with that system which would enable him to examiner 
himself and his work, and to demonstrate to his own satisfiiction, 
the absolute truth of the property before him. LP the definitions, 
axioms, and postulates, be investigated at the pupil's commence^ 
ment ; if the figures be diversified by altering tie positions of the 
given parts ; if he be strictly interrogated during his passage- 
through the first book ; and ii^ after every successive lesson suck 
additional problems and theorems be introduced as may be solved 
by application of the properties known ; then will he pursue ha& 
future studies without perplexity to himself or trouble to his^ 
teacher ; and th^ manifest advantages of a demonstrative process-, 
will fill his mind and become a part of himself ; so that aU nis fu- 
ture reasonings will be founded on the strength or deficiency of 
actiuil'proo£ 

If geometry, that necessary study by many accounted dry and 
uninteresting, the idea of which is conunonly received as a punish** 
ment, — if the dreaded path of such a science can be rendered 
agreeable by means of this system, then may it be applied to his- 
tory, to chemistry, to anatomy, to geography, to astronomy, and 
to every branch of philosophy, wheuier natural or experimental : 
for this reasonat may be recommended to the world at large as? 
the most usefiil mode of instruction that has ever been discovered 

Remarks. — ^From a system really interrogative, we must ^s- 
tingUish ofJiers that are . nominally such : we meet with manjt- 
books in the English langua^ arnuiged in the alternate form of- 
quesMon and answer, according to the plan usualljr termed catcK 
d&etical. That the common bujsmess of c(mye)$atioB is ev^ whera 
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tonducted ^, this redprocal ^roceM, «U will admit ; but thepar* 
tieular quesOcms and aiis^i^ei:^ are not prescribed to us in words 
previously attatigngd ( fbt they piroceed stMnUn^udy fratik 1)n* 
jftress^ns made on the Mnd by vecdlved iaibrmatton, the j^aHlcu- 
lars (^ which we explain in such w<Nrds as we sui^ioee the sul^ject 
to require. When a book is written in questions and answers, the 
]kipil suppose that learning Its eontehts consists In learning \6 
repeat dertainwm^ When certain ol^ieapiteede them; fbt should 
he be '^sked any quitetion not actually eontmed ih his boek^ should 
any questibn Uiere written be asked in other words, or should a 
qi^iestion be put out of its turn, he is amazed, or like this noble 
Touth mentioned in the novel, he mentally upbrtads hi^ tutor fof 
having put question four in the place of question three. Thua tka 
seeds of learning are left scattered on l&e external memory and 
left to die on stony ground, when they ought to be drilled into 
the internal mind, diere to taJce root, to germinate, td thrive, ahd 
to produce fhiit : or iha rudiments of an art are like the bells in 
ar ^e^Ie, each of whidi tbUs When its own rope is pulled^ snd 00^ 
then. 

'Of the different English Grammars thitt are constructed oh 
this absurd principle, are those by RAWLtysoK, WalkeA, Fishb^, 
3fATHB80K, PkiESTLCT, £i*LEK Devib, and FsiTiviKe^ to 
which may be added Piwkock's Catechism, Tooke's Divenrions of 
Purley, and a treatise written in opposition to MurraT) entitled 
the " Essentials of English Grammar," by " a member of the Uni. 
verity of Oxford." Sfrs. WiLi.ZAits*s " Convocations on Eilg- 
lish Grammar,** in a series of femiliat dialogues, combine i^stniC* 
tion with such amusement as cannot &ai to attract the attention 
oF the junior classes in female schools, which is some recommend9 
ali6li to the work i and perhaps it is thi^ only book of the kihd 
that deserves to be reccmunended. Q&bbitwood ^ves the radii 
ments of Granmiar in detail, with questions, answers, and explul« 
iftory notes annexed; but Allen and Gut more judiciously give 
th^ question^ singly, and leave the student to answer them by 
means of the knowledge that he haa he&k made td posie^ 

102. Tbe index being the principnl felitureof th6 
syllable) every word necessarily cotitains as many 
syllables as incliceli. 

' tVmtd w from the Ahg^Io^Saxoa, in which. Unj|fttap;ej 
as in modei*h English, it signified express id^tUy 
*f Speak the wcrifonly (that is, erpren that the same 
sbllll be done), and my s^rtaiit shall b^ healed*** 
*i la (he beginning Was Ibe word (the txpten imoffk 
as jolaewhere called), end the tcord (the ekpregk 
image) was with GOD^ and the wdrd was GOD;' 
*! fite preached the w<n^ (the express letter of ^ 
law, the lAw Uaelf) linta them." «« Hear, O earth. 
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the words of my mouth." (The real expression of 
my feelings as it proceeds from my mouth), 

103. Po/ysyllable comes from Iloxvi, mam/y a word 
which in the Greek language signifies more than 
three. A polygon is a figure with more than three 
angles, a polytheist worships more than a trinity, and 
a polyanthus bears more than three flowers. From 
the derivations of diphthong and triphthong those of 
dissyllable and trisyllable may be instantly deter- 
mined. 

104 — 5. Mayne observes, that *^ to distinguisb 
when two vowels must coalesce in the form of a 
dipththong, or be divaricated into distinct syllables^ 
constitutes the greatest difficulty in our orthography.*' 
If this gentleman, instead of complaining, bad en- 
deavoured to remove the difficulty, he would have^ 
performed the duty of a grammanan ; for Grammar 
IS purposely intended to make the subject of language 
easy. Where the learner cannot distinguish between^ 
a true digraph and a plurality of indices, we must en- 
deavour to put him right. 

/and Ulong being compounds that end in conso-r, 
nants, they do not combine with vowels that follow 
them, except in cases similar to those already no- 
ticed : hence we read vi-ot^ fi-^ty di-ety di-vrnaU 
du-alf du-elf inyenu-ouSf &c. Sometimes the / is 
sliort before an addition, as axi-om^idi'^ti iugeni^ous^: 
ctcqui-esccy chari-ot^ but it is pronounced long when 
these syllables are put asunder. In the terminations 
tionSi ciousy the / becomes a consonant in coalescence? 
with the letter that precedes it. In Dr. Bell's sys- 
tem the /'issijvered from the following vowel in syl- 
labication, as ra-tUouy ffra-ci-ousy which is a great- 
error ; for though in the Latin raii-o^ gract-osuSi the 
/ is a perfect vowel, yet since In English it hardly^, 
deserves tlie name of consonant^ it cannot be the in- 
dex of a syllable, and consequently it ought not Uy 
be separated. In words to which other tenninaticms 
areaoded, the vowels retain their powei^, therefore 
they require separatibn, as re-a/ from the Latin re«, 
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hrevi-^e from breois^ Chriituan, Albi-^n, albe4if 
agree-able ; also when any thing is prefixed, as pr^r^ 
ambiet tcAo'evertre-ascenat co^mpU In maoy das* 
sical words, in which the leading vowel is long, they 
are put asunder, as in The-ology^ from Gi-o^, God ; 
Zoology from Z«-oy, an animal; Bi-ography and 
Ge-oqraphyy from B/-o;, life, and. Tn, the earth; 
be-attfy from be^atus, blessed \ Hi-erareh from 'l-egoff 
a priest. The division of pUety^ Messi-ah^ H'tm^ 
le-onine, I^ambus, I-ota^ vitri-ol, stere-oiype^ and 
numerous others, is evident from the above* The 
vowels in Hebrew words are also separated, as 
Jezre-^lf Kabze-ely Tabe-alf Gabri-el^ ^o-ah, Bo'-az^ 
JUicha^el many injudiciously pronounce as Mucle^ 
When an addition is made to a word containing i| 
pure digraph in the last svllable, the vowels are 
separated in consequence : thus, from circuit comes 
circU'itouSf from aloes alo^tiCf from lay la-iiy (the 
English mode of spelling), and from gay (French, 
gai) gai-ety. (the French mode) ; also from cre-are 
come cremator and cre^alion^ signifying the author 
and his work, but the thing produced is crea-i^ure. 
We .hav« likewise instances of the formation of an 
additional syllable when the vowels do not meet, as 
from ale comes al-egar, from vine vin-egar and 

vin^eyardy from scarce scarcAtyj and from ni<;e 

. r 

nic-eiy. (/compound), 

B.Martin has the following rules, which are 
worth copying :— 

" In Greek compound words ending in bid or 
oidesj the oi is not a diphthong ; thus, cyloid, cissoid,. 
choroides, are to be pronounced thus, cyclo-id, 
cisso-id, clK)r6-i-des." 

*^ In Greek proper names eu is a proper diph- 
thong, and must not be divided in pronouncing : as 
At-reus, Smyn-theus, Ce-neus, The*seus, &c. are all 
but two-syllable words." 

106 — 8. The rules hitherto given for separating 
consonants in syllabication, are at the best very un- 
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satttftctory. Mathbson says, ^< A conaouant between 
two Towere is annexed to the following^ sylli^bleo, 
except in syllables ^ndiq^ with or.'' Thus aJsOy 
Fisher, Mi^rrat, R Martin, Harrold, Nightin* 
GALE, and Allen ; but Shaw excepts x and tr, and 
Brightland z and p. lif atne is not of this opinion ^ 
for he says ^' A sins^le consonant between two 
rowels must be divided and applied to that syllable 
which conveys the sound of the word nearest to its 
trnd orthoepy or pronunciation, which will sometimes 
be the former, and sometimes thelatter.^ Sheridan, 
and on his authority Biillen, write hahAtj wid-otr^ 
rath-er ; and accuse of neglect all who use any other 
mode of division. Hazlitt also.disclaims the idea of 
always joining the consonant to the latter syllable. 
^Whenthe vowel is short, and the accentisonthe same 
syllable, it must necessarily be joined to the following 
consonant in pronunciation, and ought to be so in 
spelling, as in doc-ument^fam-ily^ acid'-itt/.* This 
author fuhhermore observes, that even *^ tnoush the 
vowel is short, if the accent is on another syuable, 

this rule is not necessary, as we Bay/a-miliar, sylla* 

ife, ma-jestiCf &c." This rule evidently applies to 
obscure syllables, and so far we may allow it to ex«^ 
te^nd ; ibr whether such syllables end with a vowel 
or with a consonant, that matter is of little import- 
ance. We must first attend to the principal syllable 
and make it as full as the nature of the word will 
ftdmit, and the remaining parts will accommodate 
themselves according;ly. This is all that is neces- 
sary to be observed as a leading rule, whatever may be 
the number of the attendant consonants. Examples : 
from, ma-jor come major-itv and maj-esty, by 
lengthening the word, and majest-ic by severing the. 
termination ; i-rony makes iron-ical, and mech*anism 
becomes raechan-ical. By dividing these words, 
throughout, and putting an additional mark after 
each principal syllable, we shall have ir— fo-»y, be 
cause- the principal is long, and single Fis, though 
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proper, an inconvenient syllable ; i-ron-^ia'alf po- 
sition of the principal changed, ic and al termina- 
tions: thus also ma-jor — t-£y, mchjesl — ic, maf-^ 
es'tyj mech — an-iwh and meck-an^^ic-al. Other 
examples: ex-cely ex a prefix, ex — ceUlence, lenee 
added ; ex — cel-len-cyy y added, but lene-y not con- 
venient. Im — i7-a^^,aic an addition ; tit-tm — it-a^hle^ 
in and a-ble the same, ^p — o-plex-y and ep — Uleps-y, 
ap'O and ep-i Greek prefixes, and the original com- 
pounds H and ^ must, as compounds^ remain unal- 
teredy notwithstanding* the final F. From the Latin 
an-i-ma come an-i-mal and an-i'-maUj because the 
middle syllable, being the most obscure, yields all 
its consonants ; but in an-i-ma-^tion the t forms 
part of the final syllable, because when t in coales- 
cence follows a, the vowel is long. Am-biii — on, 
here too the t coalesces, but the index t being short 
in this po-siti — on, it takes the mixed consonant with 
it, making the syllable biti or siti to sound nearly 
like bish or zi$h. Thus also vtct-^^-em^ {vish-ousff 
but in vit — i-aCe and pro-pit — uatCy the ninth conso- 
nant (see p. 22 or 64) is limited to the f, the follow- 
ing i being a perfect vowel, and as such the index 
^fa syllable. 

.' Hence a short vowel will always admit of a conso- 
nant or consonant conibination on each side, but a long 
vowel rejects the consonants that follow it ; and where- 
ever the principal syllable lies, there the mind ought 
to commence the work of separation. One ad vantage 
arising from the rule of joining to the. main syllable 
all that will combine with it, is, that bv attending to 
these collections, learners will generally be enabled 
to lay the stress on the proper syllable ; for instance, 
tliey can see thatstanti (stansh}^ is the: chief in sub^ 
stant-'i-ate ; and though in in-it-i-ate the position 
may seem less obvious, yet it becomes evident on 
the consideration that the second syllable robs the 
third of its consonant, which is a sure proof of its^ su- 
perior power. 

H 
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. Thk method of diTidiiig words gives confirmation 
to Murray's role, which says that ^ three conso- 
nants after a long vowel mnst not be separated f* bat 
U does not support him in Ilie opiinon that wheir thd 
vowel i« short *' it takes out With it;*' ' From broth-eti 
arises irefh-ren^ by striking ont the e, and thereby 
^mpresstng two syllables into one, the consonant 
^er d)(^med yowel being pnt to the additfon ; but 
vihen froin fasten we make fastening, ty)o consonants 
join the leading syllable. He seems to be awarq thai 
bis ruleis defectiv^e^for in the next he says, that '^^^ when 
three or four- ^easonants meet in the/ middle of a 
l^ordf aa maujf cm can begin a word, go to the latter 
ayllableu^'^^ Shaw, hi obsert-ance of diis rule, wnteii 
en-try ffitw>iionf con^trtca: the two last are^rightl 
(;>ecai£Be tian is a termination, and construe is a com- 
poundj sundered according to its parts ; but vvh^n a 
VUite follows a liquid it cuts the sound short, hence. 
et^-rjf is pref-^rable* This latter has another objecn 
itjonahle rqle, which is this : " If two consonants thsT^ 
cannot b/egin a wotd come between two voweli^, they 
must be wvided, as ffar-ner^ mcar-ketJ^ Though th(4^ 
CombioatiDais here instanced cannot begin a Vord, 
that is no reason why they should not end one ; by* 
writing gamier and rnark-et we should show greater 
\^^ respect to t.he principal syllable. Mayne gives the 

same rule with cbu'ter fer example : clust-er is bet- 
tfii*, both because it fUls the first syllable, and be- 
oause ^r'is a termination. He does not, however, 
like Murray, arbitrarily insist on joining one of 
three consonants to the leading syllable ; for Tie says,^ 
** if they be pik>per to end a word, they may all ^6 
to the former rsyilable, as byich-erJ^ Astral he air 
vides wrong : it is not as-tral, but ast-raly for in the 
Greek Anjf, «tor,f Vst). is a compound character; 
M^hence our Englisli st. Hence also ast—er-isk] 
and CM/— er-wm; but in ^^trouomi^ and Astrology * 
from Aruf , an^ N^iao^, the lawy and from Arf ov and 
Ao70(, the principals strwi and strol claim all the con- 
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fionauts on both si$fes^ thd^^ ih^f hreBk^At^gh thi 
rule of separating the primitiFesk . 

Harrold and M Atfiesp^r baT« dan-^n'j bat aes- 
cording to their rale th^y.woillddiTideiapi-^eria tb^ 
same mannei^, though veiy differeatlj pronouhiced t 
this being the case^ they err ; for avilables are not 
separated for any other purpose than that of trUfe 
pronunciation. In these words th^ (7 is hiard whelk 
the vowel is short, and compound when it is long ; 
but when a syllable ends in Nf/^ the hard sound of Cr 
IS lost, so that by writing uug-er and hung-ry we loSe 
a sound : we should therefore break through thegeur 
eral rule, and write an-qevy hun^gry* Moreover, iipi 
words ending' in te^ the last syllable cannot be 
formed without the aid of the mute : We must nojt 

18 18 . 

8S^ ang4€yfang4e^ as in the uprthem counties^ bot 

18 M 18 14 } 

an-glet fan-^U. On the other hand, when the <?. is. 
compound, it ought to yfm the foVmer syllable, fc* 
ranging and drang-er are no others than ranpeTing 
and slrange^er with E elided ; and though G is hard 
in the end of a word,' it may be compound when it 
<ends a syllable, if the tiext begins with a letter that 
will allow it to remain so; and under the same r^ 
striction C may be soft in the end of a sellable* 
'Hazlitt says, that though ad-id is the proper waj 
of dividing, ** it Would not b6 right, since we should 
thus give the C the sound of K instead of S/^ This 
objection is easily answered, because the circum- 
stance of being followed bv / shows it to be soft. 
He observes, that by invariamy following the rule of 
joining the consohant to, the latter syllable, *^ lOorth- 
ern countrymen are milled, and generally sav do^ 
i^iiment, tna-trimony^ /Ji-inily, as if the vowel was 
long." Admitting* this to be correct, would they nqt 
also say a-cid if the Wotd Were so divided ? 

This examination must hot close without the evi- 
dence of Mr. Matheson, who is prepared to say that 
** consonants beginning Words are not divided :" h6 
does not write cr'^ditj tod ir4urHpbf but cre^dii 

n2 
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(much better cred-it) and truumph. Admirable rule ! 
•• But," he continues, " when they do not beg-in 
words, annex the greater number to the last syllable/* 
Quere, Jiow would he divide brethren^ 8ancti/^\ 
crackling^ and many others ? Who would divide 
churl-inhjform-ula^ eam^st^bapt-ism^ se-quest — raie, 
schism^at — ic, and similar words, otherwise than as 
they are here divided ? 

These conjoint remarks lead to the conclusioD, 
that though additions may generally be cut off* at 
the places of their junction, yet the superior power 
of one syllable, or the incompleteness of another, will 
sometimes overturn that general rule. 

no. Most grammarians make an unexceptionable 
rule of parting the double consonants. Maynb says, 
" Two consonants alike must be separated ;"' but his 
only example is the word con-nect, in which con is a 
prefixed syllable. Shaw, not considering that err 
IS a primitive, and fearing to go out of the beaten 
track, writes er^ror. B. Martin stumbles on its-ser^ 
a word unknown in English. If the compilers of 
dictionaries and spelling-books would arrange their 
syllables according to the principles of language, 
tiiey would render an essential service to the teacher 
and the taught. When a primitive word ends in a 
double letter, the additipn should be separated from 
it; but when a word ending in a single consonant 
requires it to be doubled in order to preserve the 
sound, they should be sundered, because the addi- 
tional consonant is a necessary part of the termina- 
tion ; and when a double consonant occurs in the 
middle of an original word, it may be split in con- 
formity with the rule, though such a proceeding may 
be recommended for form's sake, rather than on ac- 
count of absolute necessity : thus we may divide the 
double letter in lesson but not in less-en^ in pos^sess 
but not in possess-ing, in suj\fer and suf-Jrage {suf- 
Jerage) but not in scoff-er or scqff-ing ; thus, also, 
from tripi rot^ potf dog^ drum, toill^ errt buzz, and 
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massy come, trip-pedf roMen^ poMagef dog^^erel^ 

•ktid (tooieob^bhyjid'dtei and sad-dUf arise cob-tier^ 
JMhdM'^ arid Udd-dlen Prefixes follow the rule ,by 
which endings are govenied, bs ,(ib^hr^yyi-ui'^ oe- 
ctdi^ eC''CeH--triqfms'i€U^-iS'Jy,irrte4igi^^ 

- IIU The following are ilfeW ofihe cades iri which ' 
^syllables bccoihe short by increase of uumbei* : bi-ble, 
lab-Iical: bile, bil-io^u^^ bi-l^ed, bip-edal; br6-vis 
(Lat.) bre-^viate, brev-ity ; all endings id aii alterhi- 
-don of three rowels and t\^ consohanis, as suav^ity, 

clin-ical, cod-icil, hom-ity, char^ity, abil-ity» &c* 

c^bsoy cas-tial ; cleisih^ , cleanse t chaste, ' chas-tity ; 
•cMer, Caterpillar ; 45ave, cav-ern ; . cho-rus, phpr- 
if^r; co-riic, coh-ical ; criine, crim«inal ; cre-derice> 
<i1^^1t,cr^d-ulous; defame, defam-atory, def-araa— 
tion; divide, diy-ideiid, divis-ible; devotet dev-O" 
tee — ; educe, ed-ucatsf; e-qual, eq-uity (a forced 

' o 

division) ; farra-go, farr^-inous (c qie^ns luwpound) ; 

fero-cious,feroc-ity; fe-male, fem-iniue ; flour (don»- 

(Kmnd)V flouf-Jsh, flo-ral, fI6r-id ; gave-iock, jav-elin,; 
^e<^rius, ^-riial, g^ji-uin^, Gen-esi^,' gferi-eral, jj^en- 
ifi^e ; * grave, grav-el ; he-f 6, hrer-oine j holy, hol- 

iday ; host, host-age ; i-ter (Lat.) it-erate, itin-erafht; 

kind, kiii-dred^ know, knowl-^^ge (a bad diy;^i|yi^ 
but quite necessary); la-pi$ (Lat,) Jap-idary, <^lsfp« 
ldati§; ^a-zar, La^-arns; ajfl words in arousj ero^ 
xyrcusjalouSf &c. as ovif^arbns^ doln^rous^ clam<K)ron^ 

^netPferbub, &^ ; le-gal, leg^ctr ^ I^t^erid, le^eiidary; 
i^e^vi, Lev-.tti'^cus, lev-y; line; iiu-eri,\Finr-ea^^'; 
Kmge-vous, lorigev^^ity ; master,' pa-ter, and fra-^er 
^La^.) pat^rimotiy, pat-riot; patricide, niat-frcide,frat- 
ricide, pat-ron, pat-emoster (by habit) ;' mi-^itor^ riiin- 
detimin^im^min-ioo^niin-ish; mode^mod-el; please, 
k3 
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pleas-ant; po-tent, pot-entate ; prime, pri-mate, print- 
er, prim-itive ; pri-vate, priv-ilege, pnV-acy ; pe-iial^ 
pen-alty, pen-ance; ra-ven^ rav-enous; re-gent, 

o 

reg-iment; reside, res-^idue, resid-ual ; re- vere, rev- 
erence ; re-pair, rep-arable ; re-voke, rev-ocable ; 
rite, rit-ual ; sa-cred, sae-rilege, sac-rameut, sac- 
rifice; school, schol-ar ; sign, sig-net ; sole, sol-ace, 
sol-itary ; Spain, Span-ish, span-iel ; spi-ro (LaU) 
spir-it, spir-iious (full of spirit) spir-ituous (applied 
to liquor) ; sti-pend, stip-ulate ; ta-ble, tab-ular, tab- 
ernacle; tape, tap-estry; tet-ragpn, and all Greek 
words in tet-ra, pol-y, mon-o, per-i, met-a, cat-a, het- 
eros, ap-o, dec-a, ep-i, &c. not by augmentation^ bo^ 
by nature, unless tne force, by addition, be thrown 
on the second syllable; tri-gon, trig-onpm— etry; 
trine, trin-ity ; trope, trop-ic; ty-rant,tyr-anny; var 
cant, vac-uate ; va-grant, vag-abond ; ve-nal, ven-om; 

vice, vic-eroy ; vi-tal, viv-rfy, vivif-ie ; vo-cal, voc- 

ative; vo-lant, vol^atile; wild, wil-derness; zeaf, 

s 
zeal-ous. 

BesideS'these and many others, which respectively 
are of common origin, the English langfuage contains 
hundreds of words, which, though not related, fojlow 
the order of pronunciation here pointed out. This 
is not by any means peculiar to our tongue ; for we 
find the same causes producing the. same effects in 
all other languages. In the Hebrew we read 
Ab-i-e — zer,Ab-i-ez — rite ; A-gag, Ag-agite ; A-ram, 
Ar-amite ; Ba-bel, Bab-ylon ; Ca-naari, Cjauraianite ; 
Christ, Chris-tian ; E^lam, El-amite; Ga-za, Gaz- 
athit^,. Gaz-ara; Ge-dor, Ged-eralhite, Ged-erotfa, 
Ged-er-a-tha — im ^Ha-gar,Hag-arites or Uag-arens> 
Ha-nock, Han-ochit^ ; He-ber or E-ber, He-bron or 
Eb-ronah; He-brews or Heb-erites; Hu-pham, 
Huph-amite ; Je-bus or Jeb-usi, Jeb-usites ; Je-sus, 
Jes-ui, Jes-uites; Ma-chir, Mach-irites; Mi-chael, 
whence Mich-aelmas; Re-chab, Rech-abites; Ra- 
bqth, Ram-othite, Ram-o-tha— im ; Sama-ria, Samar« 






words; ^ 'itb 

ifanj Se-phar^ Sepb-arvites, Seph-arva — ini) Seplr- 
arad ; Sich-etn or Sych-etn, also called S jch-ar and 



She-chem, whence Sliech-emites ; • SbMob, Shif- 
onites; Te-man, Tema-ni, Tem-anite; Tyre, Tyrr 
ian; Ze-plipn, Zeph-onites. 

In the Greek, in the Latin, and in short, in every 
languaefe, we shall find on examination, that in 
polysyllables generally, the principal syllable is 
short, and that consequently the consonant attaches 
itself to the preceding* vowel. 

lis. Accordins^to Art.69,the variable consonants 
are D, F, K^ C, Gh, Ph, S, Ss, Th, Z, Ch, G, Ng, Qu, 
and X. 

/> changes its sotind for that of T when it ends a 
word^nd follows a shnple consonant, by the elision 
of £*• We write dipped, clashed^ musedf &c. and pro* 
nounce the words as if written dript, cla^htjmut. Our 
English (eachers tell us that the common rule is tQ 
.£;'ive the perfect pronunciation when reading the 
iBible, but not elsewhere. By rules like this, lan- 
guage is spoiled : either let us write '' he mist a word 
m thetask,'^ and " they ifip^ the coat in the blood,*' 
or let ud read missed and dipped^ as the words are 
written. 

F sounds like its partner V in of^ in order to dis* 
tioguish the pronunciation front that of FfivLoff. 
This is its only variation. 

K\^ said by Blair, Fi^nnimo, Hornset, KhOwl^ 
B. Martin, Maynb, JMurray, Pa?e, Rawlinspn, 
ShaWjj^ Sn^ftiPAK, SuTCLiFFE, Warp, arid Wiseman^, 
to be uniform in sound, and to be silent before ^. 
Is knell then to be sounded like Nelli knot like not, 
or knap \\\ie nap ? Fisher and his disciple Wil- 
son say, that ^ when £* precedes iV, some give it an 
obscure sound like /T; as knack (Hnac^,'' &c; 
Brightlavd says, *• nor is it ever put before any 
consonant but iV, and then with so much constraint 
that it almost loses its sound for that of i?.*^ This is 
yet the case in the northern counties, whither fashion- 
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Me corroptioiis have not found their way i an almoril 
certain proof that ^Tn wip» and still ougfht to be, a 
compound consonant entitled to a conmonnd sound. 

C is always sdft before E^ I, find x, and bard ih 
§¥iry bihet sitii^tioti. The otily exception is ii^ 
a few ancient words, as Cekchreaf sceptic^ ^celdafn^ 
ifhlg^ it k hard, the French disting^uish iheCiofthy 
it naifk (;), bnt the Engli^sli Require no other mode of 
^^iflVJnction than the simple remembrance of the vari- 
^Icf cause. This letter takes the sound of T when it 
begins a syllable, and is joined to L9 as in cldck^ 
tledr (Tlack, Tlea^) ; bnt in otheir positions it retains 
iik own sodnd, as in ey-cte^ Euroc'^ydon. 

C final is always a ,gutteral mut^, as in irptgi^f 
^Mief J arithmetic. 

Terminatidna in which Ccoa1es6eil in musical aspf- 
i^tion with a vowel character: dan, don, dons', 
tean, deni, and with S also in sdotts, sdent, sdehc^ 

£iiample6| #o-cJa4 mUftet-an^ coer^on^ gr^k-dokB, 

'd^'dent, o-cean, don^sdoiis, omnisd-^nt presd'-ence. 
Witfi all deference to Messrs, Becher and BullSn, 
y^h6 cbnteiid that d or ce iM here a perfect syllable^ 
*We a^e jxrstifiiEible iik replying that they do not form a 
syllable, because the yowel character is not a* perfect 
iitd^, nor has its sound the semblance of an in- 
S6x. See* page 69. The Italian C is compound 
like our CA, whether it be followed by a coale^tent 
if^lNrel dp not; thus CVeero is pronounced Chieherot 

^nd eactjtif or (a huntsman) cacha-tor. 
; Oh in the beginning of words is hard, like jf, as ii| 
fhost, -gherk^ When it follows a Tpwel or digraph 
|t 19 mostly silent,; except in d^aughtf laugh, Brong^ 
ptaughifenimgh, cough, lough, roughs sough^ ^loi^ih^ 
toughi and trough, wher^ it is a labial like P. 
Ji<mgh in the north of England follows the same rulej 
But in the southern parts this pronunciation is 
deemed erroneous, the combination being silent and 
the digraph obtuse. In borough it is silent, but in 
burgh it resembles an obscure vowel \ and by a ra-> 
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pidity of utterance it apparently becomes a perfect 
vowel ; Aus, Edinburgli and Lous^hborough are pro- 
Bounced as Edinbro\ Loffbro^x the latter by eUsioD'y 
the former by habit. 

Ph is always simple when an initial, and. in the 
middle of Hebrew and Greek words. It does nof 
seem to be compressed into a mixed labial aspirate 
in any words except Stephen and nephew ; indeed, 
the latter of these is often pronounced as nef-ewy and 
the former when used as a surname is .sometimes 
spelled with F. Kirkby Stephen^ in Westmorland, 
yields in like manner, being pronounced and some- 
times spelled Kir by SieV'in ; but the Latin Ste-pAa-^ 
nus preserves the proper sound. 

S initial retains its own pure sound except in 

» 9 ... 

sugar^ $ure^ and their derivatives. Before f/ in a 
light syllable in tlie latter part of a word, it is also 
dental, but its mixioti or simplicity depends on the 
uature of the word to which it is added ; as from 

SB 110 ^ ^ 3 10* 

please comes pleas^ure^ and in imitation treas^uref 

8 10 8 10 if 4 9 

meas-nrCf leis-ure ; but from erase^ erasure. Ss in 

9 

that position and before [on is simple, BsJiiS'Urey 

9 9 9 9^ 9 

press^nre, iss-ucj and passi-oniprqfessi'onf missi-ov* 
Single S is also simple after a consonant, but not 

9 9 

after a vowel : hence we say ascension aversion^ 

9 10 10^ 10 

compubiouy but evasion^ decision^ corrosion. Ss 
sometimes yields its power to 0, which causes the 
dental to be mixed, as from glass^ grass^ brass, come 

10^ 

glazier^lcc. 

When not succeeded by U or united with /in'a 
light terminable syllable, S retains its palatal charac- 
ter, though it is mixed when it falls between two 
indices, or is succeeded by a liquid or a mixed mute ; 

888 8 88 8 81 

as in disease, resign, Isaac, Moses, pleonasm, gosling^ 
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diimau Wisbeaohj MarsdeHf &c The prefijt dis 
also yields its power wken joined to the priqcipid 

iDdex, but not otherwise, as disHUmif dis-order, hxA 

iiot so in discharge^ di$^raiie^ dis-incKney dis'-affec^ 
^he inference that a liquid in precedence has aa 
effect contrary to that of a liquid following, and that 
a simple consonant is counter in action to one that is 
mixed, is perfectly andogical and perfectly just ; by 

this Reason we find that S is simple in gospel^ foster^ 

r 7 t 7 T- 

catsupf Epseni^ pasdidU balsam, damsel (not dam- 

• ' ^ . * . .• 

sel), person, censor, system, and wordi^ endibg in 
^ * ' r . 7 ^ 7 ^ 

some and sive, as noisome, corrosive, pensive, though 

ITand Ey final produce compression, as pansy, poes^, 

whimsey, whimsical, Jersey, Guernsey. 

1 final, though sometimes simple, is sometimes 
^miiced, ^f which we have examples in the Mohosyf- 
lables as, has, teas, is, his, but uot in alas, gas, yes, 
this, us, pus, thus, nor in the Latin os, bos,flos, nbs, 
vos, is,Jtis, &c. : though es, spes, become milled by 
lengthening the E. When final to words of greater 
iekteht, it is also Tariable: after ^, J, Ou, ori/, it is 
l^itnpU, tis in Etids', Jonas, basis, ellipsis, gracious, 
ominous, Marcus, JufinSy/bcus, rebus, all of which 
springy from the ancient languages : but after E it is 
mixed, unless th« E be silent or preceded by a. mixed 
cdnionaht ; hence it is niixed in fdces, species, but 
tlt>f id tapes, rilek, rakes. After *a liquid or long 
index it is also mixed, as in forms, curls, feels, rains^ 
cftres, laws, ^forces^ &c. Thus we see that S is the 
most ptiant letter in the Ilinguage, because it is sub- 
ject to the gi'eatest number of laws. 

Tk is hard, like T in Tha:mar, Thomas: this inay 
bav^ arisen firom the tnisuse of the Hebrew Teth and 
Thau ; for we should suppose from the names df 
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tbeae two cbaracters that ibe Greeks reprefieiited 
tb.e former by tbeir TheiUf and tbe latter bj their 
Tau, but the contrary opinioi) i$ receir^d. TIlA 
Jews of the present age h^aye a s\ip^<4ar noiiqn of 
aspirating our myites ai^d ^losi^ng <j|]ur aspirate V at 




LowthfiTy foiaiemd Lowde^i^, kc. Thte,< they say; 
arises from tbe puritv.of their language; biit; ti|ev 
Ibrget that thou'gb language may l)e puce, sp^eft^ 
may be impure ;^uct high as they stand in bue ri^ 
spect they have seldom excelled m the.other, if we 
■>Ay j^g® AK>m history. *^ the men of Gilead said 
unto him, art ^bou qu: EphnMi^iite ? If be sajd Kw^ 
then said they unto him^ say now Sbibi^pl^th ; 9^ u^ 
s^id ^ibbole'th.; for Ve co^d uot^ frame ^ p^on 
nounce it right. Then tt\ey tpol^ Wm anfl sje^bim 
at the.passa^es of Jordan ; and there fell at tfa^^ tivi^ 
of the Ephraimites forty a^d two tbomsff^i€|i^'--TTv 
Judges XII. 

Th, as^n initial,,!? ajso yt^riafel^ m other, Ke^ects ; 
being simple w;hen t;^e wp^d wbii^b: H begins i« 
expresaive of a name^ quality, property, uiunberv or« 
attribute; or in grammatical bmguage, when it. is a 

substantiye, adjectiye, yerb, or numera); thus we 
,11 Ai ' 11 11 ; n li . '^ 

say thanks thousand^ thirty^ threCj throat, thoyght^ 
11 ^ II 11 . ■ ' 

iJiink, thickf thin, and numerous other words ; bu|^ 
its tbe minor parts of speech it has the mixed sound, 

J2 .12 1,2 12 12 18 * 12 ^ i2 12- ^ 

as the, thee, thm, thy 9 thine^ they, their, them, there^ 

12 12^ 19- 12 IS If 19 Id ^ 

ihen,^ tfi^nce, tkus^ H^'Vi the^e^ that,, tho^e^ than^ 
It 11* 11 

though ; except thorough or through. 

Th\n tbe^ middle ofa.irordi^asgen^erally an ind^x 
on each side, and is thereby red u^ce^ to lais^ipn, a% 

* 12"* * 12 * 12 * 12 ' • 12 18 

in falhert m^her, fathom, heathen, withy; stAithy : 
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II II ^ II 

except in Greek words^ as paihoSf pathetic^ liihog-' 

u 
raphjff orthometry^ &c. 

To Th final Murray gives the mixed sound in 
hcoiht beneath f and with: this is contrary to princi- 

iile ; for though like other aspirates it is mixed be- 
bre a vowel, it is not so before a consonant ; we 

,12 ,18 II 11 

say withiUf withaly but not withdraw^ withstand* 

' 10 10 

Z changes its sound before Uy as in azure, seizure^ 
and before J when the offspring o(Ss, as mentioned 
above. 

Ch initial is an aspirated dental in all French. 

words, such as chaise, chandelier, chamois, charade, 
chevalier, cheveron, chivalry, chicanery, capuchin, 
machine, &c. ; but it is a gutteral mute in Greek 
words, as chalcography, choir, chorus, character, 
chyle, chord, chiliad, chimera, chiromancy, chirwr^ 
gery, chincough, chamelion, choriambus ; and it is 
compound in other words. 

* Ch final is also compound, except in the Greek 
arch from Agxn (the head or chief) as mon-arcb, 
tet'-rarch, pat^ri-arch, an-arch-y, this word when 
used as a prefix has the ch hard before a vowel, and 

compound before a consonant ; hence we say arci* 

19 IS IS e 

angelf arch^etype, arch-enemy, arch-ices, arch" 

'• c c 

bishop, arch-duke, &c. Arch, signifying cunning 
or expert, is of a different nature, and retains the 

c c 

compound sound ; hence arch-er, arch-ness. Arch 
pf a bridge is compound, thoiurh not properly so ; 
for the arch of a circle is hard, for which reason it is 
frequently written arc. 

The Saxons had no dental semivowels ; hence the 
combinations Ch, Sh, and Dqe, are all of Normaa 
origin, or at least are such as the English thought 
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proper to introduce in imitation of the Normans: 
this accounts for the circumstance that our sh sounds 
like the French cA. The Saxon consonant was a 
gutteral mute represented by the character C; but 
the Norman (7 was soft, therefore in many of our 
words we substitute the Greek K in place of the hard 
sound. Relics of the ancient mode still exist in the 
northern counties, where the present churchy birchf 
shelU shelving (of a cart), fiAt/l (to move), shred, 
shrub, shriek, bridge, ridge, ^ndbtish, are at this day 

2 J3 

pronounced kirk, birk, skell, skilvin, skiff , skree-ad 
or screed, scrag, screek, brig, rig, and busk. 

G, whether hard or compound, is fellow to Ch, 
their only difference being that one is simple and 
the other mixed ; consequently they are subject to 
like changes* Sheridan, Harrold, and AIayne 
tell us that G, like C, is soft before JE, I, and Y; 
but this is an. oversight by no means trivial. Before 
^, 0, Ui L, and R, they happen toci^incide, but in 
other capacities they do not. From the Siaxons and 
their neighbours we have gear, get, ^eld, geek, 
geese, together, gib, gibber, gewgaw, giddy, gift, 
gild, gig, gill (of a fish), gimp, begin, gird, girl, 
girth, give, gizzard, and their derivatives, in 
the whole of which the the G is hard ; and to these 
may Lo added (as in Brightlakd) the names Gibr 
bans, GiihsTt, Gideon, &c. When we sound G as 
a compound in gjhind^ik, gyration, gyre, and 
gyve, we forget that such words are of Greek extrac- 
tion. 

SuTCLiFFE observes that G is like D in exaggerate ; 
the fact is, that when Cs or Gs^ fall together, the 
former closes a syllable and the latter is governed by 

the following vowel, whence we have ac-cent, «wr:- 

T^ IS r^ HT^ ^ 14 

cinct, oc'ciput, flaC'Cid^ and in like manner, e^^n^- 

O 14 C 

feraienxA sug'^f^est are proper but not convenient, 
bis aBthor satirically says that instead otparcimony, 

o 
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vce write'p<ir«faioiry, and tbus confbond Ortbographyi 
bot be does not notice the manner in which we mu- 
tilate classical language by making G compound 

e 

where it shoold be mute. We say evan-f/elist (a 

IS 

Gospel writer) from the Greek Euarn^off nnd we have 
others which are varied on the same principle; The 
Greeks having no character to represent the nasal 
Gnain^ they expressed it by doubling its kindred 
mute ; and in tbis they acted more consistently tban 
we who introduce iV^ a soond which does not belong 
to the same organ. Still, as an initial, they es pressed 
it by Fv, and we follow the example, which has led 
us to silence the G, instead of considering it' as a 
part of the same character ; though had we followed 
the Gothsy the Saxons, and the first English gramma- 
rians, we should have been ready to admit with 
Brigbtlai^d that JV^^wa/orGii intifa/corresponded 

with that of the Hebrew Gnain : we should not say 

ir 17 rr is js is • 

gnat^ gnattf gnomon^hut gnatf gnatc^ guamon. 

Qtf accords with the bard Saxon Cw and the 
aspirated Old English Hw or Thtc^ In the remnant 
of the Saxon tongue, as spoken in the North of Eng- 
land, quick and quiet are pronounced as if written 
which and tehiet. The Saxon character which some 
suppose to stand for IF/r, and others for Th^ was in 
reality the representative of the aspirated TF, as its 
form denotes, and which in some words is expressed 
by Thw, as Thwaiie and Thwack are pronounced 
whait and whack ; and quart in the dialect of Cum- 
*berland is trAar/, and thong \h whang y but the lin- 
gui dental D is entirely unassociated with W. The 
Gothic Qz/, the Sdxon Cto, and the Englisb Thw or 
IV h have all sprung from different modulations of 
the Greek guttural X or its Hebrew correspondent, 
the sound of which is preserved in the Scottish CA, 
but is lost in English. 

The French Qu has a simple sound like Ch hard, 
as observed by Shaw, SnERioAN, and others, the U 
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bein^ silent. In English this is also, the case in 
qiioify quoiuf quoit, and in conquer, liquor, oblique, 
cinque, and other words ending in que. Some per- 
sons pronounce choir as if written quire, a mode of 
expression which furnishes an additional proof of the 
affinity existing between Ch and 2u* 

X in the prefix £x is simple before a consonant, 
89 eX'Cel, ex-plofp, &c. except before //, where it is 
niixed, and the H, though not lost, is considerably 
weakened, as exhibit, exhort, exhaust, exhilarate. 
^fore a vowel it is always mixed, when it is not the 
principal syllable, in the primitive English form ; 
out it is simple in words whose primitives lay the 
stress upon it : by inspection we shall see that ac« 
cording to this principle, before A and U it inva- 
riably sounds like Gz, because the stress falls on a 
subsequent syllable ; but before E, I, and 0, it va- 
i*ies, for in exequies, execute, execrate, exercise, exit, 
exile, exigent, and Exodus^ ihe first syllable has the 
gfeatest weight, and their derivatives follow them : 
but in exert ^ exists exempt , &c. (he weight falls on 
the tatter syllable, and the sound \9 compressed. A^ 
in any other situatioti has its natural sound, as 
Ax'iom, Lex-icon, Ixi-on, prolix-ity, apex, vertex i 
except when initial, for then it sounds like Z. 

, 113. Final E compresses Th simple, as from 

11 II n ^ 12 12 12 

breath, bath, cloth, arise breathe^ bathe, clothe. F 
does not change its sound, but gives place to V, thus 
€alf, calve ; half^ halve ; griej', grieve. G hard be- 
comes compound, as wag, wage; doq, doge ; rang, 
range; but words ending in G compound have no 
correspondence with such as bave G hard. G has 
the peculiar property of borrowing an additional 
letter that it may remain compound and preserve the 
vowel short, as dodge, lodge, badge, but not in 
allege and college. 

S hefdre Jinal £'is sounded according to the im-f 

T g • 

poit of the word ; loose, to remove restraint ; lose^ 

o2 
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io suffer depriration; ieas€f contract; lea^ef to 

7 8 

gather j grease^ fat ; greasct to besmear with fat i f 

.7 « 

hf^faet a building ; house^ to deposit in a building | 

me, elevation ; risCf to get up ; close, contiguous; 

closPf to shut, or a place fenced iu ; abtue^ injury i 

8 r 8 

abuscy to hurt; fise^ employment; use, to employ; 

mouse, an animal ; mouse, to hunt for mice ; excuse^ 

8 8 ^ . 

liberation ; excuse, to liberate ; refuse^ to forbid ) 

7 • . ■ . ' 

ref'iise, outcast. In other respects it varies much ; 

r T 7 T ' . 8 I' - 

for we say base, case, chase, basemejikt, casement^ 

88r 8 8 8 88 

phrase, phase, erase, wise, choose, chose, rose, nose, 

.8 8 8 -8 8 8»T 

hose, those, these, please, ease, mease, tease, jocose^ 

r r r 8 8 s .8 

morose, cease, crease, cavse, pause, applause, clause, 

8 7 7 T 7 7 8 • '^8 

noose, goose, geese, grouse, chouse, louse,rouse, chaise, 

^nwie, abstruse, profuse, recluse^ Other ierminations 

do not change the sound of the *$*, except that house 

becomes houses. S before final E has its own sound 
when preceded by a liquid , but when hv any other 
consonant, it accommodates itself to the sound of 
that consonant. -' 

. 114.. Frenchmen, forgetting the absurdities of 
their own language, often complain of the number 
and variety of silent letters in ours : the truth is, 
that we have few, and that those few proceed from 
natural causes, though out grammarians like to ex- 
hibit them in a formidable shape,- as will appear on 
examination. 

. A is made silent in diamond, which may have 
arisen from a careless practice of sliding over it in 
pronunciation; for in diadem, diaper, &c. it \% 
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clearly sounded. That it is not silent in i^ama^^^ 
and chaplain^ as observed by Shaw, see pages 4S 
and 48. 

£f being a mixed mate, is so exceedingly obscure, 
that its sound is entirely lost in tlie end of a Syllable 
closing with M9 as in dumh^ thumbs Umby &c« In a 
Bimilar manner it is overruled by T in debt^ doubt, 
&c. In the ancient word bdellium, where two mutes 
fall together, the latter claims the ascendeiicy be- 
cause it accompanies the vowel. In subtle it can 
scarcely be said to be silent,, bat rather to take the 
sound of T. 

C says Fisi^iER, is not sounded before K: the fact 
is, that Ck is a double consonant; for we do not 
write crac'ing or crak-ing, but eraek-ing* Shaw 
says that C is silent in verdict and perfect, and in 
the former Word he is joined by Fisher; .but in 
both the sound is perfect. Neither is it silent in 
science, as Knowles supposes, because S and C 
flow together like Ss. Murray finds a silent C in 
the Russian czar, and Mayne ransacks the classics 
and seizes on Ctesiphon and Cneus; but none of 
these are English words. From France we have 
victuals pronounced vittles, which is not at all con- 
sistent with the nature of our language. When a 
liquid falls between a vowel and two mut^s, the 
mute that joins the liquid, and which is always of 
the same class, is suppressed by the co-action of the 
sounds that precede and follow it;- tlius A^g is like 
Nk, but when T follows, its rapid succession drowns 
the C, as in distinct, precinct ; thus,, also, P is si- 
lenced by M and T in exen^pt. This^ is the only 
instance of silent C in pure English. 

Ch «i7eii/has^also attracted the attention of Grammar 
writers: Mayne finds it in drachm, which does not 
Ibelong to our language, for before we can admit it, 
we expunge the Ch and write it simply dram. Schism 

and yacht are properly pronounced as sism nud vot 

by Murray and Wisher; but Schedule is not like 

o3 
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teddul a9 tfcey would baFO it, nor* like fe-iule as 
S»A Wf or sed-juh as Blair calls it. Skeddle or sh^^ 
nle (page 69) is the true pronunciation,, the Sch 
'Of Northern Europe being like Shf as in Rischf 
Schwartz. 

D is silent, say Papb and Knowles, in handsome, 
^handse/^ landlord^ to which Rawlinsoit adds hand- 
'herehief. This apparent silence evidently arises 
-from the superior powers of the contiguous conso- 
nants ; and in the same mamier T is lost in West" 
norland and Westminster. Shaw pronounced Wed" 
nesday as Wensdaj/, and Shakspeare seems to have 
had the same meaning where he says, ^ Sir, you spit 
on me on Wednesday last:" the Word, however, 
contains, or ought to contain, three Syllables. D is 
not silent in diamond and ribband^ as Fisher sup- 
poses. 

E \H noticed by Mayne in the French eschalot^ 
but this does not prove that it is silent in English. 
This author has such a strong fancy for peculiarities 
that he finds a silent A in coachy O in prisoner ^ and 
Kin €tey; and, according to the Staffordshire fashi- 
on, he transposes ^(7 in apron^ and makes the word 
to sound as aporn. 

Fy this indefatigable author extracts from half- 
j>enny. We certainly do call this word ha-pennj/^ 
and in the North hawpenny^ but neither of these is 
creditable to us. 

G is " mute" before N^ according to Murrat, 
Pape, and others ; and it is also silent before other 
liquids, as witnessed by Rawlinson in phlegm and 
by Mayne in seraglio. Knowles notices it in bag- 
nioy SuTCLiFFE in recognizance (to which add rec- 
ognizp), and Murray in impugn midimpregn^ where 
he observes that it lengthens the vowel, as in sign, 
&c, MoNBODDO attributes the invention of impregn 
to MiLTpN, who, he says, has taken the liberty to cut 
off the fast Syllable from impreg-nate. 

Gh after a long Index is too well known to re« 
quire any notice. 
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H m the end of a Word would prodnce a disagr^ 
'able sound, for which reason it is silent. It, wnich 
is always a powerful letter, entirely destroys its infln«-^ 
^ence when they come togrether, as in r Aetortc, rAymc^ 
"wyjirhi Pi/rrhus, kc. - Jv also destroys its power in 
John, Tbut Th in Thomas, Phthisic, and. Isthmus, 
is {)ut one letter. 

- H initial is silent in heir, hermit, honour, honest, 
'hour, humour, and all words that proceed from them. 
By a good old rule now much neglected, tny and 
ihj/ became mine and thine when put before silent 

jy. f*One bom in mi/ house is mine heir.*^ (Gen. 

s 

XV.) "J!/me hour is not yet come.** (John II.) 

8 

" Thine honourable, true, and only son." " Bless 

thine heritaffeJ^ An humorous tale, and an honest 

man, are every day expressions. Hermit is no 
other than eremite most unsparingly cut and patched. 
H is not silent in hospital as Blair and Mayne 
Would hare it to be : as well may we* $ilence it in 
the original Latin hospes (a guest), from which it is 
derived. Neither ought it to be silent in humble any 
more than in humility, for to silence it in one shape of 
the word and not in another, is absolutely noiisens- 

jcal 2 moreover, the humbles of a deer tell us that 
the letter is sounded.. 

/ becomes; silent by gliding .over a Syllable in 
medicine, business, carriage, and marriage, to which 
Shaw adds Salisbury. Veni$o» is a4ded by.MA yne, 
but if we compare it with benispn, Dennison, and dC' 
nizen, we shaJl find reason to retain the vowel in full 
expression. „ 

i IS frequently silent after a rowel or a digraph : 
between 4 and i^or V in calf, half^ salpe, §lc. be- 
tween. A or and C or Kin walk, talk, talc, J'alcon, 
yolkf ,&c. between A and Mor Nin calm, psalm, 
alms, salmon, Alnwick^ Calne ; between Ou and D 
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.in could, would, should, but not in mould, nor after 
single as cold, sold^ &c. ; between O and Jkl or N, 
.as in Holme, Cotne, Lincoln, &c. 

M, SuTCLiFFE says, is never silent ; but Matne 
notices it in Mnemosyne, from wbich we derive tbe 
English mnemonics. The sound of N final is de- 
stroyed by another liquid when preceded by it, as 
in hymn, autumn, condemn, kiln. Blair adds that 
it is silent in contemporary : if so, why not in coft" 
tempt and contemplate ? This disputed Word may 
be settled by considering a contemporary to be a 
person living at the same time, and co-temporary 
^ne who acts in the same or a similar capacity. Or 
this principle Drs. Hutton and Jbnner were con- 
temporaries, but Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster 
are cotemporaries. 

O is supposed by Shaw to be silent in Mcholas, 
but we shall prove it to be otherwise by taking- off 
the last Syllable and writing Nichol or rather JVico/; 
for the H is an intruder. 

P initial is silent before T, S, and N, as in Pto^ 
lemy, ptisan, psalm, pseudo, pneumatic ; but the 
Greeks retained it, as we still do in apt-erous, dipt' 
erojis, coleopt-erous, &c. from Hts^ov a whig. 

P is also silent in receipt, but not in reception^ 

Ph is silent before Th in some few Words of Gre- 
cian origin, as phthisic, phthartics, apophthegm. 
• /?, according to May ne, is silent in worsted: it 
should be sounded as in worst. • 

S is not sounded when it follows a vowel and pre^ 
cedes a liquid in a final Syllable ending in silent E: 
as aisle, isle, whence island, Carlisle, demesne, &c. 
and it is also silent in viscovnt.^ 

Silent Tis found by Mayne in the words Tmolus 
and currant: the former of these is net English, 
and in the latter it has the same riglit to be sounded 
^ in remnant, pageant, or any other word ending 
in AV. It is, however, silent in Matthew and Mat^ 
ihias : we do not say Mat-thew but Math^ew. 

Ue, though sometimes silent when finals is a diph*- 
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flicliig^ in ague, ^tfoHtague^ argue y tend afte^ anV cen«- 

TOfiaM except Q. or &, as in eteenuej venducj Pories^ 

cuei In^^i^pnvooue^ihe 17 only is silent*. 

V. r is made silent by Mayne and Rawliksow in 

iwelvemtMtlu If that were tbe true pronunciation^, 

we should curtail it as in seven^night, but it i^ not 

trtie, ndr-is it necessary. 

• Wfe silent after A and O, but fts silence altei^ th^ 

eotind. Jt is aTso silent before R^^B in torcyv, wrench"; 

and between iS- and a rowel rn unswery meord; md 

is said, though not analogically, to be silent before 

B" in whoie^ noholesome. -^ 

' Xdoes not becMne totally silent, though when ft 

begins a word, its bard, sound iis lost. 

•'115. Of inveH6d sounds^ instances have* been 

^yett in tb^ case of Re after J5, /, 17, a»d Y\ and 

this. combination is ^Iso inrerted when preceded by 

e mttte, as in sabre^ acre^ ocftre^ meagre^ mitre. 

Wk is like Hwy as in when^ whitey and thus,, ae* 
cording to its pristine form, it ought to be sounded. 
•Mayne says "it generally appears transposed,'* 
but Greenwood, for the reason^ given, is more ex- 
plicit* "We cannot tell," saysBarGiiTLAND, " how the 
English came to invert the position, and to set the 
*?F before the J?.'* Sheridan says that TV is silent 
in who: the truth is, that though' as a semivowel it 
*has its proper sound, that sound approximates m 
closely to the full vowel, that when particular at- 
tentto» is.not given, the consonant seems to be lost. 

Murray says thatin a6nal Syllable ending in 
£e the E is scarcely perceptible, and some oth^r 
^ammarians that Le sounds like Eh Briohtland 
supposes final E to be redundant, " except when it 
follows L preceded by some other consonant, ^s 
handle^ candle;** hence he censures Wallis (6r 
faking it redundant, though he admits that its use 
IS not very apparent. The latter considers that* the 
full impulse talis on the liquid, and he certainly 
Is right. 'How Brightland came to consider the 
vowel as " mute or rather obscure" in titles iable^ 
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hut ** obscmre or ratber silent** in eleven^ ffeaven^U 
A complete mystery, unless we suppose that he wa- 
vered between the two ideas of silence and obscurity. 
That he did waver is pretty certain ; otherwise why 
suppose that in. idle, noble, and irifley it was beard 
more or less distinct than in candle and handle f 

El is sounded like Le by drowning the obscure 
E in the liquid, but / before L has its proper sound. 
For drivel, swivel, chisel, hazel, we say drivel, 
swivel, chisU, hazU; but evU, devU and cavU are 
wron^, for the / should be shrill. 

This account of English peculiarities shall close 
with the pronunciation of a few names in which the 
Italic letters are silent. 

E is redundant after a double consonant when 
followed by a semivowel. — Cudd^sdeu, Tedd^sley, 
Wiilenhall, tetteuhall, PaUefsLull, Eilcsmere. 

H in ham, hill, hall, &c. WickAam. Fam^am, 
TrentAam, StanAope, Coles&iil, GrimesAill: thus Wil- 
lenhall becomes Wilnal, and Tettenhall, Tetnal. 

S before silent H has its own sound. ChesAunt, 
Green-sAill, Coggle-sAall. 

W in wich, wick, &c. Wooltrich, Chisuuck, Ber- 
ti?ick, Kirkosirald, Tamtrorth, Mintrorth. 

E in the digraph Ea is brisk. Beading, Beacons- 
field, Leamington. 

L is lost in several words, as in h^lnwick, Linco/o, 
. Wens/eydale, Wa/sall, Wo/verley. 

Qh final in Sizer</A, Secfber^A, Manser//A, Goos*- 
li'dvgh, Bur^rAersb. 

tC in KirAby Lonsdale, KirAby Moorside, KirAby 
Ireleth, also in WorAsop, 

Ce before ster, and tne preceding Index is made 
short. Leie^ster, Worcester, Bicester, Gloucester, 
Launceston, Aleester (Auster), Towccster. 

O in Weobly, Leomiiister, Cleobury. 

F in many words, as Abechurcb (All church), 
Set^enoak, EvesAam, HeversAam, A/veley (Auvley), 
AlleAey (Ausley), Hauerbrack, Ouerton, Weaver- 
,Aam^ narertree (Wartree), 
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P in Dejotford. / in Lowtck^ Blawitb. JMp id like 
JV*in Namf/twichy Bi'ampton, Baifi|}ton. 

The following are peculiarities : Abei^avenny, 
A^h'onby, 6eauchamj9, Bar/r<»ston, Beaumar-is, 
Beaudes-ert, Be/roir, Bli/Af-ield, Br^tcood, Brigh- 
fhelmstone^ Brougham (Broom), Charriey, Cho/- 
nxondeieyy DockergarfAs, also Plumgar^As, Gro5ve- 
feor, HelsfTij^ton, Har/ford, Mary-/^-bon^, Milnthrop, 
Nor/Afield, Penrith, Padiham (Padjam), Pontefract 
(Pomfref),Po wick (Pike), TibfciVi^ton. So far con* 
tractions are proper, because they may generally 
be supported by rule ; but when we come to say 
Cank, CosiiJ, feitchel, Daintry, Alilnus, Woodus, 
Maifield, Leerpoo, Lunnon, Rossendale, Sigzic, Sil- 
lill, Smerrick, Stoppert, Oosion, Wedgbury, Whitten, 
and Yentou; a^ Cannock, Coleshill, Bitterswell, 
Daventry, Miliihouses, Woodhouse, Macclesfield,? 
Liverpool, London, Rarenstonedale, Sedgwick, Soli- 
bull, Smethwick, Stockport, Ulverstone, Wednes- 
bury, Whitehaven j and Erdington, are pronounced 
by their inhabitants and neighbours, we degrade the 
finest and most complete language in Europe. 

Some places have a whole word omitted, as Kirkby 
Kendal, Kirkby Lojudale^ Droitmch^ Higham /^er- 
rerSf Stony Stratford, Fenny Strafford, Sutton Co/rf- 
Jidd, fFo/v^rhampton, Market Harborougb, Melton 
Mowbray^ Kinyston'On-RvM, Stratford-ow-^row, &c. 

Review. The world abounds with experknentaKsta of every 
kind ; and of the various subjects which now divide the attention 
of the community, perhaps none has a ^eater claim than that of 
systematic education. As Lancaster &amed his plan on a theo* 
retical sketch of Bell's, and he on the practice of the Hindoo 
schools, so have foreigners taken up the subject of both ; but not 
ronOeHt with imposing on their own countrymen, they dress up an 
ei^gy of system, bring it to England, and set it up in the face of 
'the ori^nal — ^but to ffll, of course, like the image of Baal. WTien 
one writer on Grammar can feel "confident that the utility of 
Pestalozzi's plan will prompt mothers and teachers to use his 
^system ;" the public will pardon a second should he " add one 
-more to the catalogue,** even though he may have no other mo- 
*tive-than that of investigating the principles of the sprstero so re- 
commended. The work which requires to be noticed here is 
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^ The Mother*! Book, exiemplif^iiig Fsstalo2ZI*8 plan of awalcen* 
ing the understanding of children. Bj P. H. Pullek."^ The 
book, considered as a Grammar, is less a matter of novelty than 
thes^rstem; for the author says thai his exercises in parsdng 
(more than a hundred in number) '^ are arranged^ti^ar/^/ upon the 
tdan given in Mubjuly's Granunar,^' and that he has to acknow«i 
tedge his ^^ oblisations to many writers on similar subjects." He 
intends to put his pupils in possession of a complete encydopsedia 
of knowled^ thou^ he will " never hurry them ;" but " revwf 
and re-revise" till Biev can " give to airy nothing a local habi^- 
tion and a name.** If we enquire how this ^eat purpose is to be 
accomplished, we are directed to a circle of diildren ^ seated at a 
blado painted table^ or a table inlaid with slate ; with a large slat^ 
or board, painted black ;*' and here the children write vowels with 
red crayons and consonants with chalk. This at once shows tha^ 
F£STALozzi*s system is neither an invention of his own nor ^n 
improvement on others ; for the slates used in Bell's and Lak< 
caster's schools answer eveiy purpose of the table inlaid with 
sUte, and at one tenth part of the expence ; and the '^ hffge black 
board" was used by Mr. Bbaidwood to instruct the cteaf and 
dumb long before Pestalozzi's name was known. And why 
should Mr. Pullen and his friend Pestalozzi g^ve children the 
trouble to lay down the white marker to take up the red, and the 
red to take up the white again, when a simple piece of pencil will 
do all that is necessary, and much more neatly ; and yfhen th? 
distinction between vowels and consonants may be made in a sin- 
gle lesson t The idea of chalking has evidently been founded on 
the process of writing in sand, as first practised by Bell, and 99 
still continued in the Jl«ancasterian schools. By the use of pencil, 
though not by that of sand or chalk, children learn to handle the 
pen ; therefore the sand board is now excluded from the Naticmsl 
schools. Another great fimlt in Pest alozzk's system is this; 
'^ the children must be accustomed to pronounce each word disr 
tinctly, doing it altogether at one voice." What a trem^dous 
noise must tms occa^on in a school, when six or eight classes are 
roaring at once ! Ridiculous as this process is, it h borrowed from 
Bell,, thou^ happily but. seldom used by him, because it is the 
only part ofhis system by which children are taught ta repeat and 
not to comprehend. 

In this manner Pestalozzi proceeds from letters to words and 
from words to phrases, himself chalking the black board and hiB 
class the black table. In the Lancasterian schools, where the 
copies are prepared before hand, the children sit in rows, and the 
slates^ are shown by telegraph, so that a person passing in front 
can view the whole at a ghmce ; but Mr. Pullex has to perfomi 
his periodical revolution round the " large black table** and to re- 
turn to his labours at the " larffe black board," with the satls&c- 
4;ion of knowing that his disciples have copied, perhaps correctly, 
the words given them to write. He does not require tbe legsbnt 
to be ufterwards written from memory ; therefore he has no pcofH 
that^hey are understood. 
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Having seen how Mr. PuLLKir teaches, we come to enquire irAtfi 
he teaches. " As soon as children have acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the alphabet, the mother or teacher should make the ex- 
ternal parts of the body .the first objects of observation." After 
these he would describe the five senses and all things that can he 
seen, heard, tasted, felt, or smelt, and next, says he, " the wofh^ 
of the creation may be introduced under the foUowing heads, anU 
' fno/, vegetable^ fonil^ and Jluid,** We have no need to comment on 
these words philosophically, but merely to inform the reader that 
Mr. PuLLEN introduces them in oider to show that every tubstan- 
tive belongs to one of these four classes. This opinion coincides 
with that of CoBBETT, who says, "any word that stands for a 
person or any animal, or for any tMng oi iubstance^ dead or alive, is 
a noim.*' But Truth, Thought, Opinion, Sentiment, &c. have 

• •* no substance," because " we cannot see them or touch them." 
In order to show the feUaciousness of Mr. Puli^en^s logic, we 
shall draw a comparison to his analysis of bread, which is on a 

• level with the whole of his Grammar. *' Who makes bread ? 
From what does the baker make it ? What does the Hour come 
from ? From whence do we get the wheat ? What substance 
then is wheat ? True, it is a v^table substance, but why is 
wheat a vegetable substance? Right, it grew or vegetated ii^ 
the earth." In the first pl&ce, Mr. P. prints a string of ques- 
tions in such way that each answers its predecessor, therefore the 
student has nothing to study ; secondly, these questions bring 
him to the fiilse conclusion that bread is a vegetable, though we 
are certain that wheat is only one of the ingredients ; and thirdly, 
this mode of reasoning on the word substantive militates against 
itself which is thus evident : we take Pullen's Grammar, and 
ask. Who made this book? Of what did the printer make it ? 
Of what was the paper made? From what were the rags pro- 
duced ? Of ¥4iat was the calico made ? (for calico it certainly 
has been). Of what was the thread made ? How is cotton made ? 
Admitted, — ^it grows : what is it then ? Does it belonff to Mr. 
PuLLEN^s class of ^fungute**' or to that of brambles ? True^^yoU' 
have proved that Pullen*s book is made of cotton, that the cot- 
ton grew on a tree, and consequently that its substance is; veget- 
aMe. So fiir it differs from the generality of books, for the sub- 
•stance of every usefiil book is sense. Sense, then, is a substantive, 
and so are truth, opinion, thought, and sentiment ; for if th^ 
were not substantial, they would be of no value. 

Thus we pretty clearly perceive that Mr. Pulijen's plan will 
support truth and fidsehood with equal feciUty ; or in oUier words^ 
that it is calculated to bewilder the mind by confounding right 
and wronff : an additio^Aal extract will show its /depth of penetra- 
tion. " In what part of your body is your mouth ?" — " In my 
.head." — ^" Why ?" — ^^ Because my mouth is a part of my fece, and 
my fiwe is a part of my head." 

Having done with Pestalozzi's system, we come to examine 
Mr. PuLi.SH*s mmmatioal principles. In ^is account of the 
vowels he says that each has three sounds, of whidi £, O, and l/^ 

p 
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are respectively narrow in men^ not, and d»dL, but hroad'm Viem^ 
Tom^ and us ; and that V is narrow in huUy-tind middk in phytic 
In his analysis of an orange^ he is led to discover (which is more 
than Newton could do), that its colour is yfitov. In his enumera- 
tion of the parts of speech, he makes ten, of which the participle 
is one ; but in another part of his work he takes Muhkay^s words 
in declaration that '^ the participle is a certain form of the v^b.^' 
His " demomtraHons of the parts of speech*' are not quite so *' clear" 
as he would have us to suppose, nor does he follow XiiNDLsr 
Murray as he professes to do. " For is used in various finrms ;" 
but why not sive examples ? — '^ In relates to time, place, the state 
or manner oibeing or acting ;" but where is the proof? — "D«i<i," 
a participle ! — " To be contented," a passive verb ! — " Passive 
verbs show the action has been completed.*' Indeed t What says 
Mr. PuLLEN to the sentence, " the truth wmie J<rfi«;fti>"— '*^Sea- 
men shorten sail as they near (that is, approach) their port." iVSoir 
a preposition ! — " He whom I serve is eternal." Eternal a proper 
noun! — "Pestalozzi, by whom you were educated, lives. com- 
fortably at Yverdun." Whom agrees with its antecedent nuuterf 
Such are Mr. Pullen's accuracies* With truth he says that he 
has introduced ''a remarkable system of education:' a singular 
and unheard of mode of cultivating the understanding." 

Our author devotes nine tenths of his book to grammatical pur- 
poses, and applies the remainder to geoffraphy, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, and geometry ; and reaUy, though nis observations on these 
subjects have no connection with a grammatical review, some of 
them are too diverting to pass unnoticed. In beginning to draw, 
the whole class must repeat together, " I am drawing a horizon- 
tal line from the left to the right ;" and when the line is drawn, 
they must say, '' I have drawn a horizontal line fropi the- left to 
the right ;** and a most delightful noise they must necessarily 
make. From straight lines he proceeds to curves ; but the moct 
unfortunate thing is, that Apollonius did not live toknow that 
, ,gcurved line was "the fourth part of a circle !" These curves 
anH^traight lines he applies to simple, and subsequently taeoitt- 
plicated objects. How amusing to see a whole class of pupils, with 
•*' the imagination on the stretch," constructing eyss and ears of 
•*' straight lines" and " fourth parts of circles." 

Now fbr his geometry. He can draw " lines in the -same diw 
rection," " horizontal Unes," " lengthen the line at one or at both 
ends," " shorten it at one or at fi)th ends,*' *' divide it into arajr 
number qf parts" (not eqnal parts), and finally— "rub the line 
out !" Nay, he cAn even draw " parallel lines," and " see that 
these lines are equally distant fr6m each oUier ;" and he can dis- 
tinguish between interior and exterior atigies ; and he knows that 
which was never known in geometxy, namely, that a right ai^e 
leontains '^ 90 degrees."— Why, O Cantabs, learn ye not Mr. Pul- 
len's system of geometry ? 

He teaches geography, by leading his pupikr to survey the sur- 
rounding country, and asking them whether the mountains and 
hilis are conical, sphmcal, or pyramidkaly and whetlitr tiieir <8iibi- 
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lAitJ "tesenlblfe towers, spiral poiilts^ round 'pabUa,&c.^' and he 
asks, " Wm a square produce a round shado^r ?»• " Can you tdl 
by the sun when it is twelve o'clock ?" " How often in the daj 
is the sun at the highest ?" Further information on this sul^ect: 
may be obtained from Mr. Pullkit's " seizes of ^ographical and 
historical exercises on Pestalozzi's plan," price 12 shillin^j 
quarto. 

With respect to numbers, Mr. Pxtllew is hereby informed that) 
his manner of teaching the first rudiments is borrowed from Bell, . 
thoUrfi differently conducted ; for the Doctor uses a slate and; 
Mr. PuLLEN hi^ ** large black table ;" and the fcnrmer draws in*, 
formation frdm interrogation, but the latter conveys it by dicta- 
tion. Bell contrives to conduct his arithmetic classes in such ai 
manner, that whil6 they are perffecting themselves in one rule hyy 
Iheir knowledge of another, they are also preparing for the next ini 
order ; but Pullen deviates from this track; and' Pestalozzi 
and he are welcome to the merit of having invented " twelve jod^ 
ol^ plieces of wood,^ each about an inch and a half broad, three) 
quarters thicK, and e^hteen inches long; and the up^ier part ot\ 
each rod" contains "twelve oval or circular compartment?" to ' 
hold pebbles or beans. When they writ^ a row or column of ^gits i 
to be added together, they put corresponding numbers of pebble^: 
into the rods, and when the numbers have been added, they count 
the pebbles by way of proof This is the plan by which Mr. P.t 
prcffksses to carry his pupils " from the most simpk to the most: 
conipiex' combination of ffietmbers $" btrt hii exarapies, thtnigk 
select, may be performed with less trduble than they hare cost: 
him : in fact, they are wrong in principle ; for || x 33 is noti 
equal to |:|| but to y^* ; nor is ^^»-^ of 3820 times ^-^ equal tt* 
5;|||o, but to ^y^. Again, 5|J|o= 14? |f |, which remain- 
der does not produce 6s. ejd. but 6s. 6Jd. ^^\. Mr. Pullen 
dee^ not tiiow the process by which he reduces his r^nainder, nor 
does he apjdy his system to the more difficult rules. His frac* 
. tional soUition is exceedingly prolix and complicated, and it is 
^Iso erroneous; therefore it is not worth transcribing. Of the 
caEtmction' of roots, he evidently knows nothing. 

The arithm^ical machine used in Lancaster's schools is a 
naudi more ing^nou^ contrivance than Pestalozzi*s rods, and 
will answer tTO purpose much more satisfactorily. It is made in, 
the fbrm of a clock-case, with an open space in front ; and within 
the case is inserted a board which moves upward and downward^ 
by means of a han^e^ On the board are fninted several rows of 
figures, of which rows, five or six or more may be brought before 
tbe opening at cmce. In the opening i^e inserted two -or more 
Upright ban, and the board is so arranged that columns of num- 
bera ai^iear throii^ the interstices^ so as to resemble shillings 
ax^ pence or oth» denotninations of ^compound quantities- On 
the lift of the bora are several cdUimnS'Of fi^es, whkli may be- 
reduced ii^ breadth or totally covered^ by a sude^inU'oduced on the 
left side of the machines wmi» a sknUar slide on the ri^t may be 
made to cover or uncover the columns that appear between the 
r 2 
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Inrs; and a tliitd did^ inserted below, will increase or kasen tbm 
number of rows. A groove in the left aide will hold a divisor, 
and a number placed on the upper edge of the bottom slide tna^ 
be employed as a multiplier : thus the whole process of common 
arithmetic may be performed without anj additional expense or 
contrivance, except that of fixing a slate below. 

Let Mr. Pullek throw away liis dozen of wooden bars and his ^ 
gross of pebbles, and pre&r the Lancasterian machine ; let him' 
foiget his new doctrine of curves and his geometrical method of 
rubbing out lines ; and let him learn that old system of geometry 
which has outlived twentv-one centuries : then will he embrace 
a more demonstrative and less objectionable plan of education 
tlum that which is recommended in *'*' The Mother^s Book ;'* for 
certainly, a more &rcical production has never yet been pub* 
lished. 

Review. Any thing out of the old beaten track, though ever 
to ridiculous and nonsensical, is now dignified by Uie appellative 
diaracter ** scientific" or "systematic :" we need not, therefore, 
be surprised to find that Mr. Pullen*s is not the only tyttemoHe 
Grammar in print. In searching for books of this description^ we 
find a production entitled " The Kudiments of General Grammar, 
.applicable to all languages** (but applied to the English only), " by 
D. St QuENTXW, M. A.** This author, "justified by the ex^- 
rience of twenty years, ventures to obtrude himself on the notica 
cS the pubUc** to recommend " the complete game of the first Ru- 
diments of general Grammar, according to the Abb<^ GAULTiEa*8 
method of teaching.** This game is taught by "Three analytical 
tables or cards, containing the six first lessons,** price 2s. 6d. ^^ A 
box containing 169 counters and tellers,** white, blue, red, and 
>eUow ; price lOs. 6d. " 30 cards containing four sets of Exer- 
cises, and 12 containing the irregular verbs;** price Is. ; and Mon« 
•leur St. Quentin's cheap Book, in 12 lessons, price 4s. The 
first lesson defines the terms " Grammar," " Idea," " The five 
ssnses," "Words,** "Syllable," "letter," "vowel,** "conso- 
nant,** and " Diphthong.'* Here we learn that "a monosyllable 
expresfiies an idea,** that " a syllable expresses no idea,** that a 
letter ^^ expresses a sound without meanmg," and that '^ a conso-' 
nant cannot be sounded by itself.*' M. St. Quentin, having 
committed the lesson to memory, proceeds on the interrogative' 
system thus i '^ Miss Adele do you see your grandmamma ? JVo, 
Sir, Why not ? Because the U not here. Then, my dear child, 
shut your eyes. Do you see her now ? No, Sir ; J do not. But 
cannot yon imagine that you see her ? Ye^ I can. How is she 
dressed ? In a white gown^ •with a whke cap and black ribands. Well, 
this is an idea.** Thus, we may presume, he analyses the whole 
lesson. Then he brin^ out as many of his counters as belong to 
the lesson, " which bemg put into a -bag and shaken, the scholar 
takes out one indiscriminately, and then gives the definition of 
the word, or answer to the question. If he answers to the satis* 
ftction g( the master, he receives the number of counters marked 
under it ; and he forfeits all or part of them if he makes any mia. 
^,e." 
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. 7(he, seocmd Imaoa dfrides-wordi into nouns, Terbsv and parti. 
ck^'s the tlnrd sunders: nouns into substantiyes, adjectives, and^ 
pronouns $ the fourth separates verbs into aetive, passive, and- 
neuter ; the fifth distinguishes particles bj the termsarticle, pre- 
pomtion, adverb^ coiyunction, and intenection; and the sixth is a- 
recapitidatory lesson,. to teach which, all the descriptive counters. 
n|V9lc be shaken in the bag t<^;ether* Think not that .M. St. 
Q(JExi!iN*s lessens tae Ipng; for the whole of the six, or rather 
of the fivet are contained in one hundred lines* 

. The seventh lesson explains, the chief properties of the verb ; : 
the eighth reciqiitulates again; the ninth cot\jugate8 the verb;- 
the. ti^th divides irregular verbs into twelve classes (of which 
hereafter) ; the ^evoith relates to the " accidents" of nouns ; 
and the twelfth to syntax. To these is added an appendix, defin- 
ing the six punctuating nuurks and the parenthesis. Here ends 
the Grammar, which M; St. Quxktik has taught with great suc- 
cess, boUi in public and in private* Successml as he lias been, 
MirsaAT*s Abridgment and a bag of marbles will do more real 
good in one week, than M. St Qu£ktin*8 eighteen shillings game 
ui~two months. 

Review. The Albd Gaultixb^s game, though not much ad- 
mired in this country, was known prior to the publication of M. 
St. Quxmtin's Grammar in 1812. Of this we nave evidence in • 
^ The Grammatical Plaything, or Winter £vening*s Recreation 
Son young ladies firom four to twelve years old. By Mrs. Eves, 
Cr^ent School, Birmingham :*' printed A. D. 1800. To speak 
ofthe game recommended by M . St Q. as above, this lady intro- 
duces uie following words as part of her introductory dialogue. 

'^ Miss Caroline. I should like to play at the grammaticiS game, 
like the ladies in the first and second classes." 

'^ Miss Marianne. What, do you mean Monsieur TAbb^ 
Gaultier's French Grammar game ? Why, it would puzzle 
Sidomon himseli" 

• Mrs. £vx8 employs simple cards, on which she writes the names 
o£the diflferen^ parts of speech, and the classes of eadi ; and these 
she puts into a bag or pool, much the same as S. (^sxi'Ik;^ 
though her method of tdadiing. is^ not precisely like his. For in- 
flitan^ she puts in the words ^^ definite and indefinite," and wheti 
on^ofithsnl, as definite, is dmwn out, she adks, '^ To what mot 
ofspeechdoe8.1iDKbekmg? What »« the definite artide?" When 
sheilas dane,rii^ writes'a sraitence, and aays^ '^ point out thearti- 
des deflhite ahd indgftnite, and mske other phrases, introducing; 
both." The divisions of the substantive are then put in, and 
when the lesson hasboen gone throu^, she writes another sen- 
tence and says^ ^ Fmnt out the substantives proper and com^non. 
and make several other pfanuies, introducing artidies and substan- 
tives." In this manner she proceeds to the end of Etymology, 
addii^ a little at every step^ This system has a decided advant> 
age, TOcanse every thing is recalled to memory at each sucoesnve 
stage; and 'mcnr^partiicmaiiy because by constructing sentence^^ 
finopi their owiridftaa, the pi^ila become mastras of composition; 
p3 
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On taking a review of Mrs. Etes^s work, w» find thit shis ite- 
commends the grammatical game, from a desire ^at educatioii f 
should be consiaered as a pleasure rather than as a business ; fi»r, 
•ays she, '^ I have always had a fimcy that learning might be 
made a play and recreation to children.** The only objection thmt 
can be urged against her s^rstem is, that by teachmg children the - 
game of Grammar, we may give them a propensitv ior other gaiaest "- 
and if so, the experiment is dangerous. Reffarding the worir as » ^ 
whole, we cannot but form a &vourable opimon of the writer, who -' 
has taken some trouble to correct the common errors of the iUiterate, 
such as writing U for /tir, as for has^ &c and pronouncing Oi like 
/ hnff^ as observed in the review of Wisemak. She also notksetf - 
the Italian compound C, as Medici is pronounced Medickecy &c. 
and makes some syntactical corrections of minor importance ; and : 
having given her pupils a correct knowledge of the leading prin« ' 
ciples of Etymology, she recommends them to the guidance ^ 
Dr. LowTH. In short, the work is ingenious ; and thoi:^ tbd 
words ** Thers is a leopard, a hyena, and several other b€»8ts,**apb 
pear in one of her pages ; yet, had St Quentin seen this little 
" Plaything," he woufi not, with any possible prudence, have 
published his '^JK,udiments**in their present shape. 

Review. In this examination tk the grammatical treatises* 
published by experimentalists, we must not overlook a pamph- 
fct entitled " The Village School improved ;" containing an ac- 
count of experiments on the systems by Bell and Lancasteb, 
made in the school at Enmore, in Somersetshire. ^* By Johx 
FooLE, M. A." In this interesting little work we are infbormed 
that a class of children were tauffht English Grammar on Dr» ' 
Sell*8 plan by a girl nine years of age, and wiUi complete suc- 
cess. When a child of such t^der years can analyse the aulifeot ! 
of a grammatical lesson, and enforce correctness in the answers, 
we cannot but think highly of the system on which that child woa 
taught. Mr. Poole ^ves a specimen of her analysis, from wiudi 
the following questions' are taken: "What does an active verb ex- 
'totess ? What does it show ? What else ? Give examples. 
Which is the verb in the phrase ' the hammer strikes the nail ?* 
Which is the thing in action ? Which is the thin^ acted upon T* 
These intenrogattuies clearly prove tiie extraordmary power of 
the system in brin^g the abilities into action. Mr. Poole sa^s 
that the Grammar employed in his school was a manusei^it of w* 
own, wl^h the childr^ copied : we cannot but regret tiiat he dii^ 
not publish it for the general benefit of " Village Sdioob." 

ORAMXaXICAL ANALTSIS. 

What is the use of divi^ng Words into Syllables ? How many 
Syllables does anv certain Word contain ? How does Syilahica* 
tion give us an idea of the nature of any Word ? What is the 
Index of a Syllable, and why is it so called ? Explain the worda 
BissyUable, Trisyllable, and Polysyllable. What do you remem* 
ber of consonant combinations ? When consonants rail together 
and will not combine, what must be done with them ? Give sis 
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exsmpfes (of nuMtt if needfiil). What must be done irifh coni^- 
naiita that combine ? By wbat means can we didtinguish digraphs 
fixnn Towels belonging to difl^rent Syllables ? Oive six examplBs - 
in prefixes, six in terminations, and six others. How tare com- 
pound Words divided in Syllabication ? How many consonants ' 
will a long vowel take aftier it ? Does this rule apply to short ; 
▼Qw^ also ? . Why ? When an addition is made to a Word, 
how do you commonly divide the Word ? Is this an invariable 
rule ? How many consonants are contained in the principal Syl- - 
lable of a Word ? What is the nature of the daun which one 
S«lUble has on another ? Give examples in which one Syllable 
yields its consonants to another. WTien a single consonant ^lls 
between two Indices, to whether of them does it belong ? How 
do you judge of this ? How do you generally treat double conso- 
nants in Syllabication? How do you divide bidding 9 Why?' 
iMus^ % Why ? JVcttfe ? ^Vhy ? Pronounce the Utter Syl- 
lable oi nettle* In what respect does this di£Per from other SyUa- 
Ue& ^ Join the words male and factor^ and pronounce the com. 
poao^ accordixig to its true Syllabication. How many Syllables 
does the whole contain ? Why ? Explain panegyric on the same 
principle. In what respects Soes final E affect the powers of va- 
rii^^. consopants ? Give twenty examples of dinerent conso- 
nants, and explain them severally. Kxplain the causes that pro- 
duce silence in letters. Find a Dissyllable containinff three 
mutes, and a Trisyllable containii^ four liquids. Divide tne word 
roetimtulatory according to its Syfables, and assign a reason for 
each division. By what power does C vary its sound ? Divide 
ttffdofi. Is this a Pdysyfiable '? Why ? Is opinim a PolysyUa- * 
ble ? Why ? Divide all the Words in page — (any) of your 
Qrammar, according to their Syllables. The souna of E after a 
certain letter is enounced before it : what letter is that ? What 
letter is that which changes positions with TV when they are 
sounded in coiyunction I 



LESSON IX. ^i 

ON SPELLING. 

116. Spgllikg is the method of construetiog^ 
Words accordittg to Aeir proper formation; 

I17» Woi'ds are varied according to the difibrfnt: 
applications of th^ vense which they are intended to 
convey. 
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IW. The purest and most sifople ftnrof an £iif»^ 
Ikli woid i» that in which it is expressive of au 
oHgfiii^r or concrete idea: it is^ then said to be in 
itii PRiMiTiTfi fona. 

119. AH Enflish Primitives are taken from other 
lansfuagesy either ancient or modem: the parent. 
words which have given rise to the Engiisb sense 
and'form^ and to various forms in those language, 
themsefvesi are termed Radicals. 

120. A word not written in its primitive form, bnt 
retaining its character, is said to be inflected ; 
and a word produced by variation of the original is 
commonly cdled a Derivative. 

121. English Primitives are as neu'ly like their 
Radicals as the nature of the languages will allow. 

122. A Prefix is a word or part of a word placed 
before a primitive, and uniting with it in order to 
vary its sense ; and a Termination consists of a 
syllable or syllables put behind the Primitive in like 
manner and for a similar purpose. 

123. When two or more perfect words are united 
in one, that word is^said to ba.coMPOUND. 

124. When a monosyllable ends in jP, Z, or 5, 
preceded by a single vowel, tbe final consonant is 
doubled ; but other consonants ending a word are 
single. This rule has exceptions. 

135; When a monosyllable ending in L becomes 
part of a derivative word, the L is iringle, unless^ it 
be followed by^ a light termination ; and it is also 
single in the end pf a wordMvhicIl i» not monocular 
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bk; but F and 5 are not made single by being 
joined to otfaer syllables. 

126. When a monosyllabic Prefix with a. short 
index, is put to a word beginning with a consonant^- 
the consonant in the Prefix yields its character to 
the power of that in the primitive. 

127. When a Prefix ending, in S is added to a 
word beginning with S followed by a mute, the ori« . 
giual S is omitted. 

128. The letter S requires the intervention of JS 
when put after a dental or palatal aspirate ; and of 
tkleni E when made to terminate a word ending in 
O ; it also changes single Y into les. 

129. When a Termination begins with a consonant, 
and is added to a word ending in silent E^ the J? is,, 
retained, unless preceded by a vowel ; but when the 
termination begins with a vowel, the E is omitted. 
This rule has exception in the case of C or G when 
the termination begins with A or (7, the E being 
then retained in order to preserve the sounds of the 
consonant and its preceding vowel. 

130. When a Termination beginning with a vowel' 
is added to a word ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single towel, the consonant is dou- 
bled, if the word is a monosyllable or ends in a loud 
syllable; but if it is a syllable of little weight, the. 
final consonant commonly remains single. 

131. When a Termination is joined to a word end- 
ing in single F, that vowel is changed to /, unless the , 
termination begins with /, in which case it remains 
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towlltred i and in digmphs tbe F is also retaioed. 
le 18 also changed into Y wh«n / succeeds. 

182. Sometimes wfaen a Teniunatioii is added to a 
wmd ending in Er^ the E i» omitted. 

138. The Terminations of words derived imme-* 
diately from the Latin are joined to the Primitives 
an in the Latin wordfe; and the precise form of any 
connecting conftonani depends on the nature of the 
letters in which the Radical ends. 

1^ The English language rejects all ui^eless 
liMers. 

CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIOKS. 

116. The Anglo-Saxon Spely srenifies a t^ercf : 
thus. God'spely now Gospei^ is GuD^s word; to 
spelliB to words that is^ to make or u^e tvords ; speltj 
•'vvtord Inuch' di^eaded by the superstittotis ofrformer- 
ageSy was a word which was sunposedf to produce- 
enchantment; the spe/l formerly used in schooUi, 
was a small stick with which the preceptor directed 
the attention ofthe^^o/arto the tf^otW^ of his lesson ; 
whence the present gpeli^ a- piece of^tick. 

Greenwood derives spell from various other 
sources. 

117. That words should be modified in shape, in 
order to familiarise the mind with the several casual* 
ties that associate themselvefr^with the ideas repre^ 
sented by those same words in their simple form, is 
one of the great requisites of language : for as dif- 
ferent ideas have their different representative signs^ 
so should different accidents of an idea produce cor- 
responding accidents in the sign of that idea ; and 
whatever change is occasioned in any sign by reason 
of a certain casual property or internal variation of 
tba idea for which it stands, a similar varii^ion in- 
another idea should have a similar effect on its sign. 
This is a natural principle of the elements of speech | 
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thevelbrc' it U one towbtcb mankiiid bdve aVer/faad 
recourse when cony ersiing with eaoh Qther, though 
.the precise rules by which the variations have been 
.governecly have iiot been founded on one common 
system^ but hare been such as the framers ofdiffem 
eut tongues have from their owii views of the subject 
. thought proper to adopt. Thus the Ldtin& wrote amo^ 
amaty anmvi^ amatey M expressing diferent circum* 
.stances of the same action ; and moneoy mouety montd^ 
-monere, representing similar properties of another 
action; but in English, thougli we follow a i^imiiar 
rule, we do not employ the same materials : for we 
•say lovey l&veSf have loved ^ to /ow, and admse, ad^ 
visesy have advised^ to advise. Aprain, white ex- 
'press(^s an idea of colour, trAtVeiiess Ine perfection of 
.the colour, ti^Atren to produce the colour, urAt^ish 
containifig a liule of it, whiter containing more. 
These changes form the principsfl su|>ject of Spbu,- 

tN6. 

1 18, Primitive is from the Latin primm^ sigaifying 
the first : a Primitive is a word in its first or purei^t 
,form, unaffected by any of the causes that produce 
change. 

Md% Jia€Hcalf from the Latin radioSf signifying 
root, is the source from which other words are de- 
rived. Badical, in arithmetic, is a sign used to de- 
note the extraction of a root ; radical in chen^istry, is 
one of the roots or simple elements of which sub- 
s^nces are composed ; a radical cure roo4s out the 
disease to which it is applied ; and « radical in the 
political world, is one who is desirous to root out the 

• established laws of civil society. 

ISO. Infection is produced fromtn, iiUo ; fWad 
flecto^Uybend: an inflected word is bent from its 
. primitive state into. a new form, tjbat it mav suit some 
additional purpose of language. Word» varied in 

• sense are said to be derived, tnat is, to flow out of 
the primitive word (from rfe, out\ and ww*, A 
Atream): the letters that constitute the variations 
being considered to spring from the original, and. to 
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'flow throagli all its prog^ressive changes, like a mer 
proceeding from its source. The words Primitive 
and DerivatiyCy a scommonly defined by Grammai'- 
makers, are not sufficiently clear for the comprehen* 
•ion of beffinners. ** A derivatiye word/* say the^, 
-** is one which can be reduced to a simpler word m 
the language/' Learners whohaye no further ex- 
planatiouy are disposed to look on length 9 geese^ and 
many others, as primitives, though they are evident- 
ly derived from long and goose ; and on the other 
hand, they suppose carpet and swarm to be deriva- 
tives, because carp and carf warm and ami, are 
^' simpler/' How easily may these little matters be 
explamed ! 

* 121. English Primitives, though seldom formed 
precisely as their Radicals, always bear some resem- 
blance to them. The Saxons were an unrefined 
race of people, and their language, like themselves, 
is rough and unpliable ; therefore most of the words 
that have descended from that language, have been 
pruned and dressed to suit the improved taste of the 
succeeding ages: for example, koning^ liietford^ 
hlafdiffi are softened into king, lord, and lady ; for 
the English idiom does not usually harmonise words 
by extension, but more commonly, at least where 
practicable, by elision. Greece and Rome having 
been distinguished as the abodes of eloquence and 
science, magnificence anc^pomp, the lang^uages of 
those countnes are at once refined and formal; 
words of the same class commonly wearing the same 
livei^ : thus, most of their simple verbs end in o, and 
many of their nouns in os or us. To these formali- 
ties the English language pays little regard; for 
though we admire their elegance and acknowledge 
their sublimity, we do not agree with their notions 
of uniformity, because they are not in accordance 
with our love of simplicity. The French, disregard- 
ing the subject matter, and preferring finery to utili- 
ty, and surface to solidity, consider that the beauty 
and sole excellence o'f language consists in a multi* 
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jAicky of letters, of which on^ half are idle ; luit the 
English fitrip off all useless appendages from French 
i9^>r4s» And exhibit diem as in silbstance they realljr 
are* For these reasons the Engfish lansroagfe, like- 
the Englidi c^racter^ is piaini pointed, generous, 
bold, andJhee : indeed, we may suppose^ and oh e^t*^ 
amitKation we shall .find cause for the sttppositieii/ 
that the language ; of any country, or the aialect of 
^ny district, pnbliabes the chapecier of the inhabit* 
ants; find furlheimore, that the manners and mind* 
of an JndiFidual appear Arough the lise" of his 
tongue. . ' . ' , ' 

Out primitives bein^ free from all incumbrance, 
uiey hare no c^ommon form or feature ; for as words 
are composed of letters^ and letters are descriptive of 
ideas,. toe form >of any particular ward depemi» on 
the nature of Ae ideas associated in giving rise 
to the oibject or circiimi^ance represented by that 
vord^ 

122< The Latin preposition pra signifies before ; 
hence prefix^ to fix before ; prtf^ace^ J^fore ^^face ; 
premise, to eenabefore, that is, to throw in the way ; 
preni'Ues^ things going before, or thrown into the 
wajr. English prefixes are commonly, though not 
advisably called prepasitionSi because many of them 
are the actual words distinguished by that name in 
other languages : biit since we hi^e a dii^tinct class^ 
of words denominafed prepositions,' we oiight not to 
call Qjat prefixes by diat name, botfabecauise weare^ 
thereby led to confound one with the other, and be- 
cause the word prefix is' a more proper term for a 
particle ifxei^ before a word, fhwi prepoeition fSvhit^f' 
though nrequeiitly pid before, is uotfived to ^tbe fbl-^ 
lowing word* 

Terminationr is derived from the Latin terminOf to 
end.. 

. 12&. Com {from cufh)t with or together ; andpowo, 
to place or put.z a compound of any kind,'as is weU 
known^ consists of two or more materials put to^ 
gether. ... 
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124* The exceptioDS to the rule of single final con* 
sonants noticed by Murray, are add, Iniftf egg, odd^ 
err, inn, and buzz, to which Alien adds ebb, Anm^ 
and purr, and Mr8»*THACKWRAT improperly includes 
(mmh,: we certainly have Bunn, a proper name, but 
in a bun of bread the N is single, : Of the above 
words must be distinguished but a boundary, and but 
yety from butt a vessel^ butt to fight like a sheep, and 
butt a mark : also tit within, from sun a public bouse. 
To these add 6trrr pancreas, bur a plant. In pro- 
per n^mes the final; consonant is usually doubled, as 
IVebb, Jebb: Budd, Rudd, Judd, Cudd, Dodd^ 
Todd; Rigg: Simm; Mcmn, Niinn, Penh; Yapp, 
Thrupp; B'arr,Carr; Watt,PTatt,Knott;BXiA frequent-' 
ly with -an additional letter, as Legge, Bragg€,Thynne, 
iVynne, Jtfoite ; Mobbs, Biggs, Potts, Watts, and 
numerous others. In the list of exceptions to the 
iHile of doubk /^and *S are o/* ^belonging to, but not 
qff'at a distance), if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, 
vsy and thus, as generally given by graibmarians ; to 
which may be added gas, and pus matter, but not 
puss an animal. 

Churchill, whose, book has just arrived in time 
for correction, discovers the words abb, jagg, clamm, 
lamm, scofnm, glynn, ftipp, serr, whurr, pas. Of 
these, abb is a techical word, and Glynn a proper 
name; but none of the others is an English word ; 
though y^^^ 2iXkA clamm, instead o( jag ta^A clam, 
have creprinto Entick's and other dictionaries* 

12&. The fifth rule in Mayor's SpelIiitg-*book says, 
*^ All derivatives from words ending in L have one L 
only, as equality from equal, fulness (tolaifulL Ex- 
cept they end in Er ox Ly, as viHl, miller ; full, 
fuUt/P^ This last word is no other ttan jfuWy, one of 
the primitive Zs being onutted, because three conso- 
nants of the same kind never fall together. Mayor 
also writes befall, miscall, unwell, to the last of which 
-we may add farewell ; but Allbn writes miscal, en- 
thral, and Dn Johnson also etids with single L. 
Mrs. Thackwray has the L single in withal, and this, 
orthography is quite cocamon;' therefore Mayor \s 
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in the minorUy, exempt in the word well w AW its pre^ 
fixes. S is single in Latin w6nls, as/oat^, rebusy 
syllabus. See Art.: 129, examined. 

126. The following instances of i^riable prefixes, 
are taiken from B. Martin's Grammar, p. 71 : — 

A, AB, or ABs I from or bi/. A ^ from ; verto^ to 
turn; averts to turn from. Ah, from ; solvo^to let 
loose :. absolve y to f tee from ; Ahs,from; ieneoyto 
Mold; abstairijioholdfrmiu 

Ad, to or at, ACy to; cedo, to yield; accede, to 
yield to. Ad J to ; oro, to pray ; adore ^ to pray to^ 
that is, to worships Af to ; firmo, to strengthen ; 
affirm^ to give strength to, Ag, to ; grave, to weight^ 
en; aggravate, to make heavy, to give weight to. ' A I, 
to-; ligo, to bmd ; aUigate, to tie together. An, to '; 
nectOy to join; annex, to Join to. Ap, to ; paro, to 
prepare; apparatus, things preparatory to. Ar, to %, 
rogp, to call ; aiTogate, .to call or dictate to. As, to ^ 
signo, to sign ; assign, to sign to, thtit is, to declare.: 
At, to ; tenuoi to thin ; attenuate, to give thinness to. 

Cum, with,, together. Col, together; lego, to 
gather ; collect, to gather tolthe same place* Com, with ; 
mitjo, to send; commit, to send to ^n assigned place ; 
commUiee, fiersoxiB sent together. Con, with; ditc&, 
to lead; conduct, to lead with something implied* 
Cc^, with ; rodo, to gnaw ; corrode, to eat away. To 
this .may be added, from opero, to work ; co-operate, 
to work together ; from ago, to act; co-act, to act 
together ; from pono, to put ; compose, to put together; 
.and many more* 

E or EX, of from, or out. E, ouiof; duco, to lead ;. 

educate, to lead out of (ignorance). JS, out ; firw, to 

flow; effluent, flowing out. Ex, out; pono, to put) 

exposcy to put out, that k, to show. Add egregiousy 

out of the flock, not ordinary* Erect, ouiright j 

enumerate, to tmrnber out ; elaborate, laboured out / 

extort, to twist -out ; eruption, breaking out ; eccentric, 

out ^central limit, tiiM is, out of the boundary 

marked, by. compass. 

Ob, against^ .Strm, to build; obstruct^ to build 

q2 
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againstf U> block up. Pugno, to Jight ; oppttgn, to 
jight^ainstytoresisL 

In addition are the following : De or bis, of or 
Jronu DedUctf to take oaray; deftex^ to bend from; 
di*sperse% to scaUer ^houU to eprinkle ; dis pd^ to drive 
pway i dis^tortf to turn or twist from the proper po- 
•ilioR., 

In, 2^9 Of into. Incision^ ticuijn$ instruct, to buiU 
into the mind; immit or inject^ to send in; infert to 
bring in^irruplion^' breaking in. 
^ pe or Di^aod in are mo TariaUe as negatrres : 
distaste^ no taste J depart^ ^to part from; disgrace, 
want oi grace; diffidCf to be mthmct faith ; di-lapi' 
date, to unstorte; destroy, to ttnbudd; detrude, to 
thrush aw(t^i. iUcgalf. oot lai^ul; tnconstant, not 
fonskmt ; trreuQcable;^ not to be i^aUed again ; imme" 
4tiate, s^twut mediation or interverttioH. Tbus^ also^ 
idle Greek. negaCiye A or Ay A-maBor, apathy , no 
feefing ; Ar^ofx'if anarchy, no head. : 

^upEH it abp, varijable. Superscribe, to write above; 
^pportt tomrry abope^^ to bear ups sustain, to hold 
f^ f smainch girfhd up^xioBely €4ninectM. 
»^ .S9v»mUi* I^if fiMTOf^sr/aogismrwitA^vm^ 2k^M> 
pts%(QVxSymv^l^t ttiith mode or temperament ; Zvy, 
Xf^u ^ynt^htimism^ t^otmetted mtktimei* ; 

. 1^. ^kfUBplie^ of the tnnission gf iSin.tbe end of 
;a,pi!e^x haye been: given above inabs and du.' In 
Ji^emiMtti^r^rQ bisect, io outm tfie middle, fVom'^, 
fwo, wa^'oecoytqjcut; bi-ptdy'sn ^nimal with* two feet, 
from bis and pes, a foot; and mishape, mispeak, mis^ 
pel,:&iis. Jto >0b^pe,»t»^k, oi* speU , &c. cimus. 
i If^ ^Mii^les tiie-addltroDid JS ^hei the den^ 
)ai a«d |)alajta( aspirates .will be foqud atnagd Wl. 
Ji|^AR4YjM^ite» boxr boxers; jchnrch,chi]rdu^^;lailb, 
^wskes ; ki$s, kiss^^^ rebus, rdbwser.; ; w^d AtCfiN has 
^opaz^*'. ,Aft€;r 0.«ie alsQ write'^^^ m^h&rOfhefbes^, 
^potato, )pptaU>e$; domino, ^mii^(>es^^ho, echoes*; 
niro, woe^ &c. ; hence jcanfto oughtto produce i^imto^s 
and folio folii^d^, though Hazlivt baer folios. Some 
.grahuaarians^ as .iSuTCLdPFE for instance^ write 
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tAtothies, catkveniencies^ &c.' a practice Justly cen- 
sured by CoBBETT. The primitives being attornej^ 
.and convenience, the inflections shonid be attorneys 
.and conveniences, for single E and Y in a digrapHr 
reqwire single S. 

129. Hazutt writes blawcflfble and tamctrble, but 
the more modern Grannmars agree to elide the E : 
•indeed, Haziitt himself has sensible, curahlfn^ 
.slaz^tsb, and facing; why, therefore, not blarnable 
and tamable 9 Peaceable, changeable, x)niT9geoti9y 
and other words, of course retain the E in order ti> 
preserve the sound of the preceding variable conso- 
nant ; hence, also, in singeing from singe it is re- 
tained to distinguish the word from sing-ing: When 
the termination begins with a consonant, the E i» 
retained, as in sowe-ness, tasteAjj &c. ; for if the K 
were omitted, the syllables would become short, 
yt^ment, aMdgmentf acknowfe^^ment, Westmor- 
land, leave out the E^ because the sounds are com- 
Elete without it. B. Martin has the word /rwely, but 
y later writers the E is left out ; yet rweful is still un- 
necessarily retained in our dictionaries, the sound 
being complete without it. Awful is a word in 
whidi the E of the primitive is preceded by a con- 
sonant in character but by a vowel in sound, and 
speech is regulated by the latter* Wholly is a de- 
viation from all rules. 

Churchill obsei*v€s, and with just reason, that 
** many of the compounds of move and prove are 
without the E in Johnson's Dictionary ; and there 
can be no good reason why it should not be equalfif 
Tweeted from moveaUfj unremaoeaMej tmremrveably ;. 
proveabUf irreprovealrle^ unreprweable. It it much to- 
be regretted tliat Johnson^s Dictionary, the only 
work we have at present that can he considered as a 
sftand«rd.<tf orthography, is in this respect^ as in som e 
others, very irregular ; the same affix in many eases' 
retaining the double letter, thai it makes single in 
others.'* 
Mr. Churohill has also a note on d^bte L^ wfiicb 
q3 
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.desenres to b^-notiped :. ^IUfiess^/riktes% i&r^ftiMr, 
and stUlncssy retain tbe double It: ^by Ihf n sbmrid 
we write chHness^ dulnesst/ulntss^ talmist mndymiul' 
ness T* This question is in part itn^wenNl hythktdmM. 
'« Before fuU^ as in skilful and wUfid^^ vtfopphig luie 
JL prer^ents the recurrenoe of three reiy near each 

. With respect t^/ui, ^hen itiii a tenmnitiQilyit iaa 
!liglit syllable, and its insi^ificaoca^ te father^ ilB 
feebleness^ is rendered: more apparent by A^ oinin-^ 
■sion of one L^ This way be tne retam/ why one^of 
.the Ia is always omitted ini cl^ivatiaea' ar^eofm* 
4K>unds ot/uli w^duUt from its similarity of forto^- is 
jnade to follow the example* CJiilnesSf dn* tUe.oon- 
;trary,,looks too bare when compaied witb.Mr^iiei» 
and similar words ; tlierefore the double L slmild:be 
retained. Talness and ; smaluess «te aho ^nronaoiia, 
jbecause when one L is elidejel^. ik^ ttyUiJ^Ieiosea )ite 
j^und: tail said 4mall we jonfj^t hnt tai wf^A.wmU 
would besbort, ;^i!^/n«/ should alsabaiYtiaHiadiiii 
jsyllables of weight, ^ ^< liest, peradvnKture^ nmcMef 
ie/all bim.*^ (Gen. xliU 4*) Mt^uj^ nndmtkid^e 
words that have been in.Ms^froiii •tini9 im'raen|0rial^ 
Jbut both of these words are now quite U8dess,^ahd 
the latter in particular has given plada to modera 
^tyle. Miscal^^ as Cnii^RCHt tif obs^rv^s, is calouiatad 
to mislead the pronunciation; biH if the dauUe L 
were retained ^ the word would declflire itself J^ Ae^ 
taining the. Rouble letter only where a^asessar^^ lb 
mark the proper pronanciatioor would .be .^iideut^ 
\y agreeable. to jsnalogyt^-^dQubtlesslj^. MJBnl Ibis 
rule might be attended with so^e difficulfar i^ :ite 

Eractical application ;" Why f^^ Siirely4 the Eiigw 
sh jnationposse/sa common senle.: Let ihcm hnow 
thatwehave now fj^f^EngtisbGimBmanthatveeom^ 
mepd tha Orthogn^pbv s^j^ested by MuCntucmhU 
See back, page 125, line 30« : - 

130. Blair says, ^derivatives from, words dwt 
end with a consonant sometimes double that ooimhk 
nant, when the terminati^i J>eg2ns with a vowel; 
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to the accent ;^ and Hort saj^i^j ^^Hfk dipihmg pre* 
f Aede^lbe ttMdalnglb cc^sbtraiit^ of if tbe accept fall 
r^Hm^rete^ugv^lk^Hle, ^tben'flie consonant is not 
•douUea z*^ iii^mfb tbre latter actflmr *ha9 w&rMpingy 
(«i0iif;&q9rif ^ tkMgb t%het% "init^ Wf^shtpptng^ xiior* 
ishdppedi ' if nvORy il^siiTt^ and dthers, also tnnitlbe 
<rid^,ta ao€Mlnttecl«yIhili1elit bat Att^ bavlbip found 
ltbe.rale4o^l^ME«y« £,^f is^en doublM.^ the 
syllable is not accented; as duel^ ^duelling : revel, 
TmeU&. > OsokctitiJL%ay9 tb&t ^< Z and Pmay be <!on- 
-flidered d»exaefi^ioti»i* f6r tfaey are^ cothipdnly 
doubled, though the accent be not^n^ the i^llable 

S% ^hich Ihey belMg'^ as in i:<Hn^ttifigf leveller, 
kliedi, Mitmppett^/ Tfcear<!rt^e mft *he only eslcep- 
4ionsi fo^Sy^iiOLiPr^ has ^fdif^tfjf, to #htch; maylbe 
added canvassing ffina canvas, iiriffficking^eomfriiffic, 
&e4 The fiibciis, thatsch^et-alsbott final syllables 
^lla7ieAdr.sillgle'cbns(»nants doubled^ and es^eciall^ 
^mudsk a»endtri L, Cy P, oi- 5/ but Ci&npt doubted 
•^Kieept befi^tifrj^tati^/: ' 

/ 18l;vO£th«%i>|pAiodlton of iB^tuI^ a Ye^ examples 
M»H >sirftoi : /weary, vhktied f - hcfarty , be8klt% ; sii^- 
liify(y^8i^£n:mil); beMt^/%^atit^ hewidifiUy silly, 

• .Several gframniBt^ftis fidtice th^ curfailinen t in laid, 
pimdfMni md i i»kt bij^^- p^2/ing, /sayesii are i^ot 
abbreviated. . ' 

/ 182. MmoK myn ^<iaM'deHtati?€« frem words 
ending, in 'Eh retiriik ib* «^ bcffore ihfe jB, except 

disastrous from disaster, monstrous ivommomttri^ 
but'jdie E^lish^vodabutlr^y «bntains other wor^sia 
y^ni^ the is .k omitted ^ lisr imtiHng {vcMhufre, \sufi 
J^ji^&om^stf^i se^sttate'treias^qtieit^r, wondrovs 
from iKHmderui foundry from fomda\ theatricdlivoxA 
iheittrei fibrous 'from fibre^ mistress from master 
(mister). O is also left out in actress^ benefactress, 
Stress, &c»^md empress comes ftom emperor* Most 
probably the elision of E final has first occasioned 
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that of E before X when followed by a terminsftkm 
beffinninff with a vowel. 

133. The ascertainmeDt of the several cases m 
which any of the termiDations tiom, rioWf and ctoir* 
should be used in preference to the others, is an en- 
quiry which, though frequentlv made, has not been 
answered by (^grammarians. On examination of the 
tables prepared by Wiseman, we shall find that the 
following arrangement may generally be depended 
on: 

Cede or eeed^ miij and words ending in Ss^ give 
place to Ssi simple ; thus, succ^^iton, acoeMtait, sul>» 
mtmoii, CGmvasiion, depre$gion. 

End or ^ndf Erse or Eriy and UUe or El (pel) 
take Si simple : apprehenWofi, expoit^'oit, reversion^ 
ayersiout convtJlnon, repulsion (from repe/). Atten^ 
Item and oonieniion are excepted. 

De and Se after any vowel but £, take Si mixed: 
evasion^ elmon, revwon, corro«ton, exdtijtofi, con- 
fusion. Except PosCf in which the E becomes itiam: 
position, deposition. Yet Ose before other termina- 
tions is like its fellows : closure^ enposure. A, /, O, 
and t/, before a liquid and final E, have ation 
after the liquid : preparo/toif , adrntVoltcm^ nAoraiiony 
abjuro/toit, exha/o/ton, subIim«/toii, oonso/altoir, 
compt/olion, commo Jo/ton ; but acfutre makes ac^ 
quisition. E before /i does not take the addition : 
adheMOn , cohesion. 

Te becomes Tion after a single vowel: anima/voir^ 
reple/to/f, contri/ton, devolton, contribfcltoir. E ia 
variable in some instances ; as compeltif on, reple- 
tion. 

Ation also follows a single find consonant or ft 
combination of consonants : affirmoltoii, appei/alioir,. 
liqui(ialtoA ; except venoy vemiy and lenl, which make . 
veutiofn and iention. 

Sier drops the E and add^^tfltoii.* sdBAnistratumy 
sewestratton. 

F changes to / and takes Cation : amptificolnm^ 
appltca/tVif. 
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' T#o: ihB«» vsMd a doubts ismW g^tt^i^y ' fake 
Jsfij ao<»OM,aiHef)o)iz^ St^fikHPt, adopCiofi ; but^ce/>- 
tatiomy^^exi^ieiMm^ Mmedmitoii, are ^^^mptimis. 

B%ra{ri)9lote^^Myow^ltittd take t%m^r Atien^ 
Mcerrfin^a ihe final lett^: acdalfli, netXatAation^ 
icmgeatr '^emijgteialim : ptx^nnktiite^ fr<:mknci€iiion ; 

shut rep^Botj rf^etvfkfn. innal E b^mg^in tiatnre Kke 
the latter part ^ a d]|rra'(^, is oifirtted in4ike man- 
lien not£^ Xk^ia^an ; oitci, ciUtiM ; aWejf^, legation; 
.dedar^ decAanr^^^ {^m'g^9 purgflr/?V?n; pfovokr, 
. fvovocaiion; continue, c^uimvufivf^. liAdwtWiaiion 
'doubles t&e corisommt^ 
> : re eiidea j&, and tbe F t# iMde nmte :* prot;<?^ pro- 

f'lvm plaee ta^ jP r «ba0r7>/im, mctiption^ ; ^e after 
diaiig«s>l6L^: rerolti/tan,aotif/M»n. - 
fioine&vr l^s^jn wards ending^ in O ebati^ it lo 
iJiian : 8«|MsratttiM, prohibition , anfbitidn, defiaiti&ay 
:tvadition, pafrtitien, sedition, volitibd, ebcritition, ad- 
idition, api^aritiom 

{ : SAsotD^iioes ^^ms^j^aiee toT: aiboIJM; a^oh'^Vii; 
^4iMkiiiA< {^dikiiffcio)'!dilflioor^n; admduiiA^ kdme- 
Mkian^ w ;. '; '^- . ■" 

• X gmegMy t^kenJon after it? Anxunif reflex^n, 
-jabeicmfCotmexim^womfiexion; b«t in sjtmie insfaaoes 
iiK and .<? «te alMiostiBdiMfiminale^ for vtoceo pro- 
-dakses aQj«>u^ v^aod. e^ine^;', eqofnecriigr/.: An»«^ 

^ives rise to ani?cfjra/2(pfr. . . , 

/rtakas/an: (fliysiirtttw, niiH|idi«n,logic»itf/f. 
: The ;iAMner#f jeminfE^^lie termination /^n ie^ alio 
.^»he.8fmlTdi tto^er ternliBirtions ; thw^ wmeetion 
-mid eoiMi^^ pashidn imd fo^^ivCf >pas^m ^and 
ip^aswty Cf%\ytmfhn abd tcttUmUouSf are respectivdy 
•^eoniiectediiy idtm}l»rti«ii 

' Some fwotinlnm tbi aatne ndots are written in 
.diffiBrrent forms, aewrdlng to tke eMsa they areia- 
' tended 4o donirey ^ as noiim applies to tbe miiid» 

and notation to mimberB ; conver^u^ to a diange 
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from one state to anotber, and ttutversatian to Tan- 
.guage ; afkction to a quality pr feeling arising from 
tue operation of an agent, and nffectation to a rain 
desire to imitate a supeiw ; cession to the act of 
yielding to another, and cessation to the suspension 
of action ; reflec^^ to attentive consideration, and 
re^exion to matter in motion after resistance. This 
manner of distinguishing words is not confined to 
these terminations only : for the word execute gives 
rise to exec-u/or, a person left intrust, and toexecil- 
iionerf one who puts criminals to death : and revolt^ 
to withdraw allegiance, and r^foolve, to turn round, 
both g^ve origin, to revoltuion. 

Wiseman says, ^perhaps ix may be asked, when 
shall one know when to write ct, ri«/, ctan ? To 
which I answer, that sometimes it is according to the 
.English primitive wotds^Jrom whence they are de- 
rived ; or frem Latin words in which C or jT is used, 
so it continues in English." In reply to the observ* 
ation that some of th«se depend on the Euglmh 
fonpi we 4mnnot do better than take fak-own words-: 
** All the aforegoing words ending in ticn and sion 
are en/treFi'ench-iys well as English, differing in 
.nothing but their prononciaticmy and become Latin 
by stripping off the last M" Thus, thou^hsome of 
.these may be dmwn from Eogtisb priiliilives if ne- 
ceesary, they have all come from the Latin in thenr 
present shapes as /brm-a/to9i, £»* instance, by the 
French pronounced between fbrmo^^^ong and foi^ 
ma«A-iong, in Latin forma-tio. 

Another critical point in the English language is 
that of subjoining Ty to words ending with liquids: 
we have eordiaft/v, partialt(^, formaltly, pluralt/y, 
socialt/.V9 local%, legalt^jf,^ &c. 5 but casually, cruel- 
ly, penal/jf, are without the/. Here seems not to 
be any line of distinction, except that when the prim- 
itive implies an office, the / is omitted ; as in sove- 
reignly, admindli^, criminally, sfarievall9,iimyorall^ 
&G. except rascaltly ; but that most most other prim- 
itives claim the /• The best rule to be observed by 
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p^Ysoiis wbo are masters of tbe language, will be 
tbat of atCendiBg to the accented or loud syllable : 
wheu ^/ is tbe principal, it takes /, but wben not^ 
tbe / ik left mu 

The Ortbog'rapby wben tbe primitive ends in Qu 
is variable ; K>r ohiiquiiif and opacify are at variance, 
^ and / having opposite claims, according to the 
nature of their Radicals. 

MfscBLiiANEoirs REMARKS. The Orthography of 
terminatiotis is one of the most disputed points in 
Grammar ; and the reason is, that it nas seldom been 
investigated: an examination of the prindples of 
variable terminations cmntiot therefore be considered 



jSble and Ible. HAZtrrt informs us that able ** sig« 
Bifies that can, or httwMky /o, bear, suffer, or re- 
ceive the thing expressed by tbe orignal word ;" and 
that ibie **i8 merely a variation of the foregoing.** 
Thus also. ToOKE, from whom the idea seems to 
have come. The truth is, that ablp. implies fitness 
or propriety, and ible posstAtVity. \eniible may be 
sold, yhible may be seen, tangt6/e may be touched, 
aud fiexihle may be bent ; and the property of being 
8old,seen, touched, or bent, belongs to tne object: also 
sxAxihle is solutA/^, may b^ solved. From fmible, cor- 
ngiblCi misciblej delt6A?j &c. come tnfallt6/e, fwcor- 
rigible, tmmisctft/e, and indelible, which words imply 
that the objects represented by them contain some- 
thing tliat obviates the respective acts of erring, cor- 
recting, mixing, and taking out. Jble, on the con- 
trary, applies to the agent or operator : porta&/ip, is 
able or nt to be carried ; pvohable, able to be proved ; 
tolerable, proper to be tolerated ; tenable, Jfit to be 
held ;: 9^miable,fit to be loved ; dura5/e, Jit for du- 
ration ; comfortable, able to give comfort; honour- 
aft/^, proper to be honoured. That which is portable 
by one is not portable by another ; and that which 
is comfortai/e to^me may be trncotnforta&Ze to you; 
therefore the term afde denotes a quality of the agent ; 
but credible, le^^ble, possifr/^, admit the 'existing 
facts tba( incredible, illegible, impoesible, deny to' 
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all apneats whatever. The^ MttBsMib was uifalltUe r 
that 1% be could not err ; aod « hmd-oC irasci&/e tem- 
per js mitiirally ^pgry; Yirtvie is ami^Me add Jeara^ 
ing is honourable according to' our i j^ ; bull botlt 
mOT be tiboiiiiMiiSf to otbfM. ^bU yields t^Jble 
before C ^f^ffiyin order to preserve tbe souiid. 

This leads jto ao exaouiiatioii of tbe piseftxes I7a 
and In^ the former of which denies pf^seme Mnd the 
hiiter posiiiHiiy. Our. djotiottfriss abound wiih 
misaj^lications; Dr« Johnsqit. haa ^ali^iwrale and' 
inaccurate, unc0nc9wnhU and faeojod^ivabhs, wAk^ 
tunate andiTifortxinale^ ttfifteqaeiit .and infre^imit;. 
From tbe conneietion^ of un with 4M9 aDd of in wiifar 
tft/e, the learner will readily perceive tbe difSN!«aoe 
of sense; Df; JohksO)? waa ifitl^r^nitt^ and re- 
provaA/e in his obseryatioi^; but npw. h«> is Mfarta-' 
nate because liTeprovafr/e. ^ 

Our, Or, -Br, and Ar* H^zlitt says, *^ tb^ spell- 
ing of many words is uncertain, partieularly of tboaa 
ending in or or ottr. The nasnes of thmg^ or actiosia 
are generally spelled with onr^ those of persons, ad-- 
jectives, &c. with or; as humc^Mf, hoooar, favoacr, 
odotir, labot<r« — interrigatois autb<irr, couducAry pro*- 
tector, inferior, exterior." Of theses the words ^tid**^ 
ing in Mr are both substantives. and veHtNi; aitd the. 
acQecti ves in or Sre purely Xjafin. The lie^it class of r 
words noticed bv Hazlitt are sQch ila.hav^ long 
been in uae, or derived originaily from the French, 
as $aviour% b^hwio!ur^&ic^ which can hardly be writ*, 
ten otherwise: on the otbef hand, .modern, wordbi 
borrowed more immediatel;^ froni idle J^ti aregC'H 
nerally found with of^'l Thus we have also v%«f<ir,> 
rancotir ; but whea we mtilce an addition* yfo elide 
ttie 1/9 like thie Latias^ as.i;^oifot^,.raifcor9«s;:also. 
dcmeanoz^, candovrf and a few others, in: imitatioQ oft 
the French. ; "• 

Words taking Rr before^ tbe termination also 
omit the -U; as ^^ierrort mirror^:' error f horror i\. 
hence Ctf imcHii.L has falleo iutO; many ; ^ errou^* 
Hazlitt, o)r ratber bi^ xo^djutots say^ that JS'r.ssi 
*^ the gj9npin^>£fgUs^-t^rolltta|ion:of tbepersottat^ 
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8u1>staiiiiTe« Had is a German pronoun answering to 
bur ke : as accuser^ he that accuses ;" printer, A« 
tbat prints, &c, Arhe conceives to be a variation of 
Et^ as beggar, liar, scholar, to which registrar and 
iriar ma;jr be added. Or is, as he observes, the Latin 
termiaation: collector, conductor, conqueror, pre* 
ceptor, &c. are all of Latin extraction. Adjectives 
in ar/also follow the Latin $ assingular, famiI]ar,jocu- 
lar, particular, &c. are not formed from the Eng- 
lish smgle, family^ joke, and particle, but are ab- 
breviations of Latin words which are the same in 
signification* 

ic, Al, and Teal. Hazlitt says that ic and a/, 
like some other/terminations, ^^ appear uniformly to 
bear the meaning qfi or belonging to^ the substantive 
from which they are formed."* This seems to be 
their general nature, though one is more weighty 
than the other, ic being rather a diminutive of a/; 
indeed» the latter is commonly put after the former 
to give additional strength to the word, and is appa- 
rently no other than a contraction of all. Partial is 
all for one party or side; local, all belong^ing to a 
place ; ^formal, all Jhrm ; nominal, all n name ; and 
social, all for society. 

Ic may be, like the English word icon, a picture 
or representation, as mz^c represents the irm^es, and 
physics represent nature. A poettt? style is a style 
resembling poetrjf ; but any tiding' poetica/ is all 
poetry, as musica/ is all music^ ** The Mathematf ca/ 
Compahibn^' is a book intended as a companion to 
all mathematicians. Grammattc language is some-^ 
thing like grammar, but when it becomes grammat-^ 
teal. It is oJl grammar. A tragic scene resembles 
tragedy, and a comic character is humorous (ike 
comedy; but a tragica/ tale is all tragedy, and a 
comtcaf fellow is o/Zcomedy. Lastly, whimstc is not 
an English word, because whim is of itself excess ; 
whence whimstVa/, or all whim. 

fee, Ise, and Ize. The editors of dictionaries and 
newspapers have generally adopted the «iiwarrant- 
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able practice of writing ise for ice and ize for ise^, 
Practice^ (or iastance, is a name ending in iccy bol 
though Johnson and Perry know thi^, they write it 
with ise when they use it verbally ; but Entick'^ 
followers retain the proper Ortho^aphy, though like 
the others they afterwards write practt^er,^ Tbid 
want of attention has led many of their readers into 
the enor of laying the stress on the latter svllable^ 
and pronouncing it liko ure, wbich error would hare 
been avoided had the original C been preserved sg 
it ought to have been ana ougbt still to be. Thus 
alsopropbecj^, which Sutcliffe and the dictionaries 
make prophe';9t^. Another error exists in . the word 
expence as it is sometimes written : Nd produces S 
in Its variations, a« expaitcf, expan^ii?^, subteni/, sub- 
iensey whence expenc/, expense^ though the plural is 
erroneously written expence^, notwithstanding that 
expensive corrects the word. lAcence takes C, 
which is evident from its conversion into T in licen- 
tta^e; therefore licensed and licenm^ are wrong* 
Words ending in ue are, generally formed without 
consideration : such as ^maze and baptize have ^ in 
the originals, and are therefore proper : ^* Bap/fj2'abat 
Joannes in deserto'* (Marc, i, 4) ; and all other words 
which are depressed into ism in one form make ize 
in another; as syllogism, syllogi;::^; synchronism, 
synchronize; catechtsm, catechis'^, but by Johnson 
and others catechiVe. From advert comes advertise, 
therefore fertile should produce fertilise and symbol 
symbohV^; also analysis becomes analyse without 
much trouble in modification, but ize, though in 
common use, is without reason, and so are s^grand- 
ize^ apologize, and all others not falling within the 
rule. , 

Ance and Ence^ Jnt and Eut. These entirely 
depend on the forni of the parent JLatin : three of the 
declensions have the gerunds in end anA the other in 
and; as duro, dura^ai; luceo, lucendi; lego, le- 
gendi; audio, .and ieitc^i; whence the English dur« 
ancey luce^i^, legencf, and audience. Many of these 
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wordi^ al«d come from Latin substantirea and adject- 
ires, and accordingly follow the Orthography of that 
language: such are the derivatives afti/Ticfait^m, sub» 
stantiay diligentia^ eloquentia^ corifereniia : and 
TecenSfrqfulgens^prudens, penitefiSfVigilans, elegans, 
vacans. Nothing but an acquaintance with the Or- 
thography of the Latin tongue can regulate us here : 
we bare pendant from pendo, and pendent from 
pendeo; but when our dictionaries have dependanctf 
and dependence, superintenda/vt and superintendent, 
they only serve as quibbling points for quarrelsome 
igtiorami. We will see how nicely the French 
handle this business; from abtmdanx we derive 
abtfnda^it, but they make it abondant ; from conso« 
nans we have consonant, but the French is conson- 
nani ; from complacent arises complacent, a much 
neater and purer word than the French complainant ; 
neither is convena&/e from conventenn, by any means 
a convenient word ; nor has mzgwxfique from mag^ 
nifaeen^, a very magnifteeiit appearance. From 
luceo come lucent and lucent; whence re^Iucent, 
but the French is reluinant. Lastly, who but the 
French would suppose that AiSidentia could produce 
defftance? Is any one desirous to be an English 
master? — Teach him jPrencA / . 

The numeral Jin loses its consonant when it comes 
before another consonant, but retains it when followed 
by a vowel ; as a man, a troman, a Aorse, aj/ear; 
an orchard, an acre, an error, an nnicorn. Also 
vi'faen silent H intervenes, the JV* is retained, because 
it is followed by a vowel sound, as an Aeir, anhu" 
mourist, an honourable man. Grammarians com* 
monly throw this remark into Etymology ; but it 
evidently depends on a principle strictly orthograph- 
ical. See Art. 145, 

184. This investigation of the principles of Orthog- 
raphy, which has been extended to a most unusual 
and perhaps ^* preposterous'^ length, shall finish 
with the recommendation of a brief remark, taken 
from B» Martin's Grammar. ** There ought to be," 
r2 
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says this sntlior, <^ no more letters wrote in a word 
than are someway necessary to qaalify the sound, 
according to the present nsaire. And therefore when 
K follows C at the end of a word it onght to bs 
rejected as redundant; thus musickj logick, riionld 
be muHCf loaic^ Dr. Todd denies this. 

•* Do, did, should not be used before rerbs in 
general, but only where the sense is required to be 
expressed very explicitly, as / writer I wrote ; not 
/ do writet I did write ; unless when we answer a 
chai^, command, question, &c. as you oughi to 
write, &c. and then the emphasis requires it. For 
when we say I do write, it is a sort of doubly affirm- 
ine the thing.*' 

Having complained of the practice of omitting^ e in 
the syllable €d9 he proceeds thus: " the same dispo- 
sition to quickness of expression has introduced the 
following contractions, as Vm, Uwasf Uwill, &c. For 
it is, it was^ it will: yea farther, we say it^9 for it wr, 
/// for I will, I won't for / will fiot, sha'nt for shall 
not 9 &c. ; but these abbreviations so far deface our 
tongue, that strangers who learn the Grammar can 
scarcely by that means read or understand a sentence 
in it afterwards. These contractions, therefore, 
should be avoided as much as possible. And it is 
pity to see them used (even to afTectation) by some of 
our celebrated writers.*' 



Review. By the above remarks, and by the 
general subject under consideration, the w'ork parti* 
cularly brought to notice is " An Introduction to 
the English Language and Learning, in three parts, 
by Benjamin Martin;** of which parts, the first is 
** A Spelh'ng-book of Arts and Sciences ;" the second 
" The Rudiments of English Grrammar;'* and the 
third *V Lessons on all the above-mentioned 
Sciences.** 

The first part begins, like most other Grammars, 
with the definitions of vowel, consonant, and ko 
forth, and the definitions are succeeded by a series 
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of rules for prononncing letters according to their 
situations : these are intended as a prefatory iutro- 
tluction to a train of tables embodying tnost of the 
technical terms of science. Mr. Martin's reasons 
for having collected this complicated mass of unex- 
plained matter, are contained in the following words : 
♦* Where, is the great advantage of knowing how to 
speaky unless a person knew what to say?" ** Here 
I shall tak^the liberty of asserting that nothing less 
than a general knowledge of the nature, first princi- 
ples, subjects, parts, and intention of the useful Arts 
and Sciences, and the peculiar diction or phraseology 
belonging to each, can be sufficient to answer tfai^ 
purpose completely.'^ The author^s examiner, who 
for any thing that he knows, may be a scion of the 
same stock, differs from him in this particular: 
Grammar, in order to be serviceable, should embrace 
those subjects, and those only, which are of some 
importance to the world at large, or at least to learn- 
ers in general r why, then, should a youth intended 
for trade, for business, or for commerce, be troubled 
to speH and pronouuce such words as centrobar-ycal» 
earyat-id^s, hypomoch-linn, ap-omecem-etry, dode- 
•catem-ory, gymnodisperm-ous, megalosplanch-nosj 
cricoarytenoide — us, splen — opterigopalatinus, and 
hundreds of similar words, wtiich the "Grammar" 
does not explain i He has given a sketch of the 
principles of each art and science, but to call it a 
ilescripiive sketch, would be to speak too favourably; 
for though *^ they who can read this small treatise 
may easily read any other," yet it does not contain 
anything at all calculated to persuade his readers 
that they who read, <^ read with the judgment and 
understanding also," which, he admits, is '^the prin- 
eipal thing of all, and most, wanted." If we could 
believe that one of Mr. Martin's disciples could 
take ^ leaf from a plant, and describe any one pro- 
perty of that kaf ^ that he could inform us what 
were the simple constituents of any compound sub- 
fitance^ as water, for instance ; that he could use one 

b3 
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of the lines on the globe, or point out the sitnation ol 
any country or place ; that he could name any 8ingl« 
bearing on a shield, or tell the reason why it was put 
there ; or that he could tell the sum of two and twoi 

or of ^ ^&, or demonstrate that when the positions of 

the extremities of a right line are given, the position of 
the line is given ; then should we suppc^ that be 
knew something of botany, chemistry, geography, 
heraldry, arithmetic, algebra, or geometry : b^t posi- 
tively the " Praxes or Lessons'* do not convey even 
this, information. His " Rudiments of Grammar^ 
are comprised in thirty-four pages, and his Syntax in 
three : this part of the work ** has nothing hew or 
useful in it/* unless it be his f^recepts respecting 
style. " If," he says, ** we describe the nign^ our 
words must be soft and silent, and as expressive of 

S'oom and horror as possible — [why horror ? all 
e ghosts are dead and buried] ; — ^if we would set 
forth the beauties and blessings of the spring, our 
style must be easy, gay, and elevated, enlivened with 
all the sweetness and embellished with the most 
agreeable flowers of rhetori^ If we describe a 
storm, the boisterous sea, tbex>nset of armies, &c* 
our words must be rough, hollow, harsh, sonorous 
and as it were, expressing the clangour of the sub- 
ject. Lastly, if we treat of exalted subjects, as 
Heaven, theDeity, our discourse must be such as 
will express most naturally the great, grave, solemn^ 
and sublime ideas we are to communicate," 

This is, as far as judgment iserves, a faithful review 
of B. Martin's book, which cannot be recommendied 
as a Grammar of language oi' general science, on 
account of its iiisufiiaency, nor as a Spetling-book, 
because of its difliculty. We are sometimes enabled 
to form an idea of a work from the mature of Iks 
•preface ; but this is not the case in the present in- 
stance, for his preface is more objectionable than 
any part of the work, because it is coached in very 
dangerous language. 
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* He protests against the use of the Btbl^ in achocda ^ 
an'^ unnatural and absurd, and certainly the moat 
))it>pfaane' if notimpiovs way that possibly could bo 
thought of, for instructing yoynth in the art of read-< 
ing.*' — Whatsays he?— ^" Will it not appear a most 
amazifog thing to any but a Christiaji to see these 
writings made the vulgar practice, the common thesis 
of puerile erudition to every child, to every senseless 
hoy and girl, by every old woman in En^nd ?-» 
May weiiot look iipon this custom of leammg youth 
to read by the- Ifoly Bible, as ah absurd promaatioa 
end a most sordid abused of the same? And may 
not the grounds of Deism and Infidelity be reason- 
lAIy de'duded from hence F What ! --The Bible 
teach infidelity ! — ^^^hat, then, will be produced by 
ahy other means ? Certainly not religion.— Why is 
this book Yead and explained to us every seventh 
•day?— Why are vre desired to read it daily? — ^That 
i^e irt»y imbibe the principles of the infidels? — No: 
ft is introduced to children in their infancy, in order 
that its principles may be grafted in their minds he^ 
fore they become comtpted by bad precept. Its 
doctrines' are eitplained to the child at school, the 
eventual couiiie^uences of good and evil are set be* 
tote his eyes, and the beauties, the sublimities, the 
tmdeniable truths of Holy Writ are made the objects 
of his admiration, not that he may renounce Christ* 
ianity, but that he may embrace her as the mother of 
all piety. As tvell may B. Martin enter his jprotest 
against theft fjrst, if not of religious, at least of moral 
duties, regidar attendance at divine worship : " But,*' 
tiays he,' " it is' fraught with the highest mysteries.*? 
This W the very reason Why cbihdren should begin 
to explain some of those mysteries as early as possi* 
ble, in or^r that theymay be prepared to examine 
the i*est as they tome to riper years ; for if they do 
^oi begin till then; they will probably not begin 
at all. Is any one disposed to join Mr. B. Martih 
in his vic^w or religious instruction? Let him listen 
lo the words of scripture before he decides. ^ Train 
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np a child in tbe way be should go." ^Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth/' '^ Suflfer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, and forbid them not.'' 
^ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? — ^Feed my lambs." " If any provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of nis own house^ 
he is worse than an infidel." 



Rbvibw. a common Spelling-book is a work 
which by some may be considered as a trifle unde- 
serving the notice of the grammarian ; nevertheless, 
since spelling is a subject that essentially belongs to 
Grammar, and is a ford through which every one 
must necessarily steer on his entrance into the high- 
way that leads to learning ; the duty of the gram^ 
marian requires him to examine the bottom and (o 
watch the direction of the current, so that future 
travellers may be able to pass with safety. To enter 
into a comparison of the numerous primers that 
have been published, and especially within tbe last 
few years, would be a tiresome, and perhaps an in- 
surmountable task. Laying aside ** the sixpenny 
book," " the fourpenny book," ** the twopenny 
battledore," and a dozen and-so-forths, and disre«- 
gardtng Markham, Dilworth, Fbnnirg, and the 
spelling-book once accounted *^ Universal," as use- 
less lumber; and feding, as is most justly due, a 
proper respect for tbe merits of Mr. Guv ; no cause 
Keems to exist which is calculated to occasion tbe 
retraction of an iota from a most hearty recommen- 
dation of ** The English Spelling-book, by William 
Mavor, LL.D." The arrangement of this little 
work is admirable^ bis first lessons are suited to the 
'capacity of childhood; his tales are light, attractive^ 
and moml ; his syllabic tables are, with the excep- 
tion of a few proper names, divided according to the 
true pronunciation of the words ; the maxims he has 
collected are good and sound ; his advice to young 
persons, his introduction tq the arts and sciences, his 
outlines of geography and chronology, hk survey of 
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the universe, bis select poetical pieces, his gframmaU 
leal appendix, his explanation of Latin w0r^s and 
phrases, and lastly, bis catechisms and prayers, form 
a course of reading and contain a fund of iilforma* 
tipn, which, with proper care, are of themselFes 
almost sufficient to qualify youth of both sexes for 
the ordinary walks of life. Indeed, if the major p^rt 
of the community were perfect masters of all that i| 
contained in Mayor's Spelling-foook, and were 
actuated by the precepts which it contains, dark- 
ness would be dispelled from these dominions, dis- 
cord would subside, and superstition, ignorante, 
vanity, and vice, would give place to trud, know** 
ledge, virtue, and happiness. 

Having in plain candour, and in bold terms, though 
perhaps from a mistaken notion, expressed an opinion 
relative to the work in sight, this review shall pot be 
finished till the division of some few words shtill hav9 
been noticed as incorrect. 

Trisyllabic scriptural names that have a single 
consonant between the first two vowels, commonlji 
give that consonant to the initial syllable; as Ith* 
amar,.Deb-orah, Del-ila (see also Milton^s Sampson 
wAgonistes), Bab-ylon, Kph-esus, &c. and we may 
humbly presume Ket^urah, though almost univer- 
$a]Ty pronounced Kehi-rah. Jezebel^ by descend*^ 
Ing through various languages, has been altered into 
the shape of habeU and Js now Romanised into 
Isabella* (" Houndes shall ete thy wyfe TemheU^ 
an^ houndes and bryddes shall ete thy bodye.'* See 
Tooke's Purley). Mar-iamne has given birth to the 
Scottish itfaf-tan, who ih Eii^and is now named 
Ma^ry Anne, biit in her fashionable dress, Anna 
Maria. A conjecture may arise, that by diangeai 
in some manner similar, Kath-arine (not Cathcarine), 
in the north pronounced Kat^arinf is the daughter of 
the above-named Ket^rah. . 

Pe^r-'-^he^ba : the first sellable is a separate 
trord, pronounced like the English beer ; whence 
Beer She^ba. Ben^badad : £en is also a distinct 
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word, and Ben J?a-dad 19 the son of Hadad, as tbe 
Persian Baharam Ben Baharam Ben Baharam sig^f- 
fies Baharam son of Baharam tbe second and grand- 
son of Baharam the first* The Hebrew word is Bar ; 
hence ** blind ^artime-as th^son of Time-us^and 
•♦ Simon Barjonah/* 

Beth#a-ida : Dr. Mayor has Cai-aphas, pronounced 
Ky-aphasy therefore the other should be as Beths^- 
da, for the classical diphthong M is sounded like 
our F. Cen— chre-a, Cesa — rea: all names ending 
in £a have the stress on the E; hence be has I^- 
od-i-cc — a, Ar-i-ma-zAe — a; therefore why not Cen-^ 
chre — a and Ces-a-re — a? Chora-zin and Sarep-tar 
these elsewhere are Chora«A-in and ^'crr-epfaath ; 
hence Choraz-in and Sar-epta. Zippo-rah : be has 
Archip-pus and 5i6-boIeth ; whence by nature Zip- 
porab* £!fepA-anus is at variance with Pbi-lo-stepAa- 
nus : the latter is correct tVt/-oah should be di- 
vided, like Mano-ab. Zeru-i — ah : this is right, 
thousrb commonly pronounced ZerM-jrab ; for Zeru- 
ah (jerob(^m's mother), and Zeru-i— ah (David's 
sister), are different names. 

In the geographical list, Zangue&ar-— corrects 
Bag^d-gar and BisTia-gar : in the eastern countries, 
words are commonly accented on the final syllable ; 

thus Tranqui&ar, Surinam, Serin^apa^am, Bengfa/, 
' 2 

Madron, Deccan, &c. Maitint-co corrects Domin- 
ica; and the following are also corrections: Neu£< 
cAa/-ean, Nicara^— ua, Sardtit-ia, Diar-beker» Xe^m- 
inster. 

The historical list has Archime-des, Dindjrme^e, 
Palame^es, Sardanapa-Ius^ Stratoni-cus, Hera6/}-tus# 
Heliogaia—- his, iVi?c — tane-bus, all of which may be 
corrected by his other words ; such as Democ-rates, 
Epi?Aen-ides, Thuetcl-ides, Semir-amis, Xeirajf-orus, 
and raany others, which show that the last syllable 
but two is principal, and ought to be short : indeed, 
be has AtcAtm-edes correctly divided in a marginal 
qote. Lastly, he has Boacltc-ea, which is wrong for 
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a stated reason ; and Ne-odes and P^/ro-cIu8| whicb 
should be Neoc-Ies and Pa/roe-lus. Perhaps some 
of these are errors of the priess, for which the author 
cannot be accountable. 



RpviEw. To let "Gy Y^sBritish Spelling-book" pass 
unnoticed would be to commit an act of illiberality; 
for though on close examination, this book appears 
to stand second in the class, it is, in the ideas of 
many, promoted to the head. In the arrangement 
of that part of tlie work which constitutes the chief 
substance, he gives ample proof of his ingenuity, and 

Serhaps in this respect he stands before Mayor. 
'he left hand pages consist of spelling exercises, 
arranged according to gradation, and the right hand 
page opposite to each applies,orat least is intended to 
apply, tne words in the left, to the principles of read- 
ing. This is as it ought to be, because spelling is, 
and ever will be, introductory to reading. Yet, 
when we iind that the spelling lessons do not extend 
beyond a certain number of letters or syllables to 
each word, and that the opposite reading exercises 
contain words with nearly twice that number, we can- 
not do otlierwise than think that such words are 
called forward rather prematurely. Again, when we 
find a book containing nearly a hundred pages of 
syllabic and monosyllabic tables, and an equal quan- 
tity of matter used in teaching the use of these 
words ; and when we know from actual experience 
that Dr. Bell does all this in forty*eight pages, and 
that these are very small ; also when we know that 
in all the National Schools in the kingdom, this has 
been found quite sufficient; we cannot avoid the 
supposition that Mr. Gtiv's consumption of time and 
paper is miich more than sufficient for the purpose. 
His epitome of Geography and his sketch of Gram- 
mar are more comprehensive than Mavoe^s, but per- 
haps not more useful. Mavok's book contains 
several things not noticed by Guy, and his catechisms 
are more complete. These are the reasons on whicb 
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a preference to Mayor is here ibtinded. Thh review 
b«s been undertaken by request of a much respected 
professional iViendy who probably did not anticipate 
the result of the comparison, and who is at least 
eijually capable of deciding the qqestion of supe- 
riority between the two works. 

Review. Of the numerous publications which 
teehi daily from the press, few are so generally use- 
ful ss a guide to the pronunciation of scriptural words, 
though few are treated with so much neglect : in- 
deedf nrtost wor|cs of this kind are too expensive for 
general use, and perhaps not so systematic as to 
merit general approbation. These reasonings give 
pleasure to the mind in noticing a cheap and useful 
work entitled *' The Scripture Spelling-book, or an 
Assistant to Families and Schoolboys : by William 
Ward, schoolmaster, Hinckley;'* first printed in 
17^ and pirated ** for the booksellers" in 1786. 
This work is meritorious, first because it divides 
every di6Scult word according to its pronunciation, 
whether it be a proper name or not ; and, generally 
speaking, the division is correctly made : Tangue^a 
nev^r* was intended to consist of words which womd 
otflow easily from the tongue, therefore Mr. Ward 
as endeavoured to avoid a system of pronunciation 
divided against itself. One thin^ may nevertheless 
be noticed, which is, that he distinguishes short and 
secondary syllables by the double accent; thus, 
** Na^-za-reth^*' " Ga'^'li-Ie'-an" where the single 
mark claims the greater stress. This arises from the 
old erroneous rule of joining the consonant to the 
latter syllable ; but much belter and less troublesome 
would he hav«^ found the deviation JVas-a-re/A, 
Go/-t-/e'-an, as adopted by Dr. Mayor ; at least, H 
is much more simple. Still Mr. Ward is not to 
blame, because he followed the grammarians of that 
and the preceding ages. 

The next chief merit of the Spelling-book is the 
simplicity of the arrangement ; every word being 
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referred to its book, chapter, and verse, and placed 
in the precise order in wnich it stands in the Bible ; 
so that when the reader meets with a disputed or 
difficult word, he knows where to find it in the ad- 
justed list. 

. The iutroduction comprises some of the funda- 
^aental rules of Grammar: an examination of thejse 
would be a mere repetition of observations already 
ipade, therefore two trifling' corrections shall suffice. 
X is not properly silent in Bristo/, nor is T sounded 
like 4$" in thistle. 

. Though on the whole but little fault can be found 
with Mr. Ward's plan, the following are respectfully 
suggested as emendations divided according to the 
principles of the present treatise: ^aasson should 
be dissyllabic; ^a being grave as in Aaron. Ze« 
ro-babel is properly Zerob-abel ; Mr. W. in another 
part of the book has Zerub-babel, which is a con- 
vincing proof. E«a*ias and others in At have been 
mentioned before. Beelz^hvib (fine) he afterwards 
writes Be-cZ-zebub, which is correct. For Chora- 
zin, Sar^jo-ta, Ceta-rea, Ke^te-rah, and some others, 
see in Mayor reviewed. Leb&e-us and Thadijfe-us 
sbould be LehA}Q\x% and 7%ae/-deus. Genn^-saret ; 
tLe second syllable should take the S. ProcA*orus 
sbould be ProcAo-rus, and Areopa-s^us, Areop-agus. 
j9y-racuse, Androni-cus, Aristoiz^-Tus, Sa-tan, Co- 
nnth, Om€-ga, ZepAo-ims, Nefta-joth, should be Syr- 
acuse, An<fron-icus, Aris/oi-ulus, S'a/-an, Cor-inth^ 
Om-egft^ Ze-phaims, iVieft-ajoth. The following are 
also recommended as improvements : Je/A-ro, Ar^ 
odites, «/aA-le-eI, /fZ-aroth or.^^roth,Da7i-ite8(i9a- 
nites is quite unpardonable), Eb-erie-zer, /cA-abod, 
^;ir-ekah, iSe-lahammaA-lekoth, ^6-ishai, .^A-ishag, 
.^^-ahel, 0aj2r-ae], KirAar-aseth, 7\V-hakah, Na/Aa/i- 
melech, .li^r-ioth, .^/>-paim, 5tVamai, E/tVi-ama, Ab- 
ital,Ca-leb J?pA-rata,Mawa/i-ethites. All such words 
as LeAa-bim, Naph^t^-hini, Pathrt£-sim, &c. should 
have the stress on the first syllable. MeAtf-label, 
which elsewhere he writes Mehe^a-beel, should be 
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MeAef-abel, jfrf-biel, Jer-ioih: too many exnm'-' 
pies of these trisyllables have already be«t givem 
Ha-ze-lel-po-Di : the syllable El is a pcrifect word. 
Additional corrections: Jii^Aaft^hesed, Mieioii«<>thai, 
Jeirel (two syllables, the first a diphthong* slender), 
^i?jn-uel, £-Iiel, AAtm'-a^aZy HammoZ-elcetb, Mbl- 
rAtVA-ua, .^^/i-terotbitCy Shemtr-amotb^ Je^ant-eam,' 
JeAe^-ekel, Je^Aar-elah, jSuft-kiims. ApAcer-sath*^ 
cbitei^y and he has ApAoi^sachites though he has' 
A|ihar«afA«chites. The ChroniclesjvEzra, and Ne- 
hemiah, contain many trisyllables, which be accents' 
0:1 the second : such are KelAtetj iTaAo-besh, Mag^ 
plash, &c. Artax-crr-es should be Arta-a?era?-esj 
and Machna^rfe-bai, MachTzeiJ-ebai, and in like man*-' 
neri(fa-her «Aa-lal hash-hnt^ MeiTfK-clin, and M'adn^i^ 
nah; should be MaAer-sfaalal/io^-baJE, .^^^-ucatl^' 
and Afacf-nienah; and Aricf^atha and Haiiitii€«f^atb<i* 
are also proper. ^a^gormist(t*-bib should be Ma^ 
gormi^^-abib, Mbre^shethgtrth, More^A^M-'gatb^ arid^ 
miscAt^-ous is a mtVchierous' word* 'Hie folldwiosf 
are part of Mr. WartjV directionir for reading : « liP 
you meet with a word4hat you-do not' krtoni^, do not^ 

fuess at it, lest you get a habit' oPmisrcalling' it; biit^ 
ivide it in yourmind intb'itspropernumb^ of syl* 
lables. Avoid- Hems, Os, atia Hins^ between your 
words. Attend' to your subject, arid deliver it just 
in such a manner as you' would do if- you were talk- 
ing of it. This is the great, gcneraliand most' im- 
portant rule of all-; which, ifcarefiiHy observed,- 
will correct almost all the faults of abad p^oiiun- 
ciation." " Do not aflfecfto ch^mgetbat natliral atid 
easy sound with which you speak,- for a strange^ 
new, and awkward tone^arsoniedd when they begiti- 
to read; wbich would almost persuade otir eyfts^^ 
that the speaker and the reader were two diflferenr- 
persons." 

All that remains to be said of Mr. Ward's book 
is, that if the present proprietor would revise and 
republish it, and if all liiasters and visitors of 
National and Sunday schools^ and others contiected 
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^ilh religious education, were to buy the corrected 
^4ttion, the trouble of the editor and the expence 
of the piirchase would be bestowed to considerable 
4id vanity to learners at least, if not to themselves* 



Review, Repetition by rote bein/ip inadequate to 
the purpose of perfect instruction, some additional 
^st of tne* understanding is not only desirable, but 
is absolutely necessary: for this reason, several 
teachers of eminence have composed exercises on 
the djfierept subjects pursued by the student. A 
pethodical selection of words or sentepces requir*- 
^nef f^orrection, is an excellent cpmpanion to an Eng-^ 
li^BbrGrammar; but a volume of words compiled with- 
•out method, is at once tiresome and iviservioeable. 
Of the various treatises intended to assisi,t the Eng- 
lish writer in his Orthography, must ^re volviminous 
and unnecessarily complicated.. Qf thes^, not for- 
getting Jones and Guy, the "New Orthographical 
Exercises by Alb]$:ander Power, 9f aster of the 
Commercial Academv, Ashford, f^ent^" are the most 
;reaiarkable, f^nd in all probabiKty,.not the least popu- 
lar. The composer of these exercises, wishrag to 
improve on those by Alderson, expresses eyery 
word in such characters as, according to his idea, 
;^gree with ** the pronunciation of the jmost approved 
modem Orthoepists ;'* so that instead of OrthograpM* 
ealf they would with greater propriety be called 
Orthoepical exercises. The first obj.ectiop to Mr. 
J?owEi^'s work arises from the incorrectness and nu- 
merical insufficiency of his rules : he says that many 
words ending in Z, " have the HSual consonant un- 
necessarily and erroneously doubled, as the accent lies 
on the first syllable :** to say that tranquillity is one 
pf hjs exftmples, is to say. all that can be required. 
AfnoQg those in which be retaios ^^ i^ we fip^ 
mrgeingf recpncileablef seizmble^ titkeqhle^ and 
soma few others whose similar Orthography is utterly 
intolerable : these having been npticed^ euougb has 
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been clone; for Mr. Power himself has not done 
much more. He certahily has filled more than a 
hundred pap^es with letters, maxims, and poetical 
scraps, after the manner of which, examples shall be 
given ; but the fii*st lesson is as difficult as the last, 
and the whole body of the work is on a level viith 
them. To copy and rehearse these exercises would 
be a consumption of time, and would lead^to the cer- 
tain destruction of En<(lish pronunciation. Take, 
for instance^ such words as luck-shnry for ft/a;-ury, 
re;s-olution for r<>^-olution, recf-icule for rirf-icule, 
ef^-ucation for ^rf-ucation, opin-i/t^n for opin-i-on, 
cor-Jeal for cor-c/t-a/, kyind for kind^ skei for sky, 
proQ-juce, a7/;Vance, A:az^-ualty, me-jeum, &c. for 

prcrf-uce, aucf-t-ence, &c. misell for my'selfy the er- 

. r 7 9 7 

rars for the errors, want for tcont, di-a-mond for 
di'moud ; and to these may be added ofTn, reason- 
able, pers'n, season, dev'l, for the perfect words often, 
reasonable, person, season, and dev-t7, all of which 
words would speak their own language, were they 
not metamorphosed by Mr. Power. In short, his 
pronunciation is altogether vicious, and here we find 
the reason: "The prevalence of French pronun- 
ciation at this time renders the oratory of many cler- 
gymen, who have studied no other radicals than 
those of Greek and Latin, extremely antiquated." 
Must the English clergy, then, turn their backs op 
Greece and Kome, and sacrifice the consistency of 
England, to be guided by the Radicals of France? 
Really Mr. Power, this savour of the /{6^ra/ would 
be much too strong. 



Review. If the Engfisb teachec finds that his 
pupils stand in need of" Orthographical Exercises," 
be catinot do better than procure a series accompa- 
nied by the rules of Orthography, and adapted ac- 
cordingly* Such a series will not only teach them 
to spell correctly, but also to see the reason why 
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monial of character, ;..*« ,.^^^.^^ ^^^ ^g^ .,,.,««• 
enmity or ^he uaost captious envy could retract a par- 
ticle of their merited approbation. Who but an ab- 
solute dunce can stand in need of any further im- 
proyemept in general spelling, than that which these 
exercises are caTcuIatea to iinpart ? They certainly 
do i^ot enibrace every word; but rather than make 
a special rule for every half-dozen words in the lan- 
guage, let \JH at once aeny the necessity of Grammar, 
and compose ap arbitrary voqabpiary of all words, 
allowed fo be in use, now and henceA)rth, Mr. Mur- 
ray has done a service to his country, which, though 
unproductive of personal exaltation, has raised his 
reputation to a level with that of the most illustrious 
men of bis age. 

ANALYTICAL EXERCISE. 

What is Spelling? What is a primitive word? 
What is Inflection ? What is a Radical ? What i» 
Derivation t Why are words inflected? What is 
a Prefix ? What is a Termination ? What are the 
uses of Prefixes and Terminations ? ' What is a com- 
pound word? Are compound words primitive or 
derivative? Copy out all the Derivatives in this 
page. Distinguisli the compounds. Is nonsense a 
primitive or a derivative word? Why? What 
kind of word is rubric ? What is earty ? What is 
mice? Why? Are your surname and the names 
of ttiie parish, hundred or ward, county, diocese, and 
province in whiqh you reside, primitive or derivative ?' 
what particular letters are doubled when they end 
monosyllables ? ^re they always doubled when they 
s3 
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end words ? Join tc^ther toiih and all^ full and 
Jillf pull and ingf all and thouf/h, fool and ly. Pre- 
fix we syllable ad to cessy ftict^ and lude. Pat com 
before the same^ and to reel. (Other exercises may 
here be added.) Add ive to abuse^ progress^ plaint, 
evade^ purge j attend. Terminate vex^ pervert^ revise, 
seclude f save (Lat. salvo), intend^ approve, convert, 
converse^fixt pacifyf ohlige^ repels announce^ and ex- 
pecti with ion. Subjoin S to domino^ wonder^ pariy, 
turkey f conveviencej and coach. Put ly after due, 
Jullf pitiful J v'NSf, and pretty. Annex ing to judge, 
grief miXi mingle f travel, pocket, gallop^ sing ^ singe^ 
fire, duel, die, dye. Add fy^ ty, and ly to false. 
When is le changed into 1^, and when is Y turned 
into le ? Giye examples. Add er and est to sa^ 
and dry. Prefix dis to gress, grace, still, tend, and 
spirit. Subjoin ous to fibre, gluten, fame, wonder, 
marvel, grace, dis (or un) grace, ignominy j contempt, 
fungus,, sileXf (Lat!) delight, delirium. 

If these are not sufficient, the preceptor can pro- 
pose other exercises at his own discretion. By this 
means, a boy of common understanding will soon 
be able to spell all the words of his own language. 



ORTHOGRAPHICAL PARSING. 

Parsing is one of the great essentials, without a 
knowledge of which, no person can be proficient in 
Grammar: biit, necessary as it assuredly is, both iu 
e^Kplaining the principles of language and in giving 
oratorical power to the pupil, it is usually neg- 
lected till ne has acquired a knowledge of Syntax, 
and in some schools it is totally disregarded. Were 
he tauo'ht to parse his letters, which are the simplest 
materials wi(h which he can commence, he would 
ihereby make himself ready to parse words etymo- 
logically, and tlius enable himself to enter Syntax 
with a mind fully prepared to direct his journey 
through that dreary wilderness of darkness and al- 
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tercation in which so many thousands are Jost» A 
single example shall here suffice; for if this novelty 
is worth pursuing^, the teacher can readily select 
such additional words as are most suitable to his pur- 
pose ; but for them that have not ability to make 
their own choice, if any such can be found, a volume 
of examples would be insufficient. 

Storminess: a Trisyllabic Derivative; Storm, 
the Primitive ; neas^ the main Termination, combin- 
ing with the Primitive by means of the intercedent 
Vowel and Termination /. 

Storm the principal syllable ; its Index. 

St a consonant combmation ; S a simple palatal 
aspirate, agreeing with its attendant mute T; O a 
single vowel, sounded wide because it is succeeded 
by a and another consonant ; R a liquid of the first 
order, and consequently placed next to the index ; 
JIf a liquid of the second order, power labial, com- 
bining with its superior R and the. index O, accord- 
ing to Articles 71 and 90. 

/ the second syllable, consisting of an index only, 
because the syllable is light and the others do not 
reject the consonants : /, the Index, is shrill by Ar- 
ticle 96. The primitive character is F, and is 
changed into / because anotlier Termination fol- 
lows. 

^ess the third and last syllable ; E its Index.' N 
a palatal and nasal liquid uniting with the Index; 
JS a single vowel, sounded brisk through the power 
of the succeeding consonant; Ss a double palatal 
combining with the Index and pronounced simple 
according to Article 70, and doubled in character 
because it is final to the syllable nes8. 



Here ends the most elaborate and compre^hensive 
system of Orthography that has yet appeared in 
English print. It. is not valued at less than its 
wcHtb, nor is it likely to be current for more. The 
question of its utility or invalidity is one which the 
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author doi^not wisb to decide; to 4l9 few irlio 1097 
be bold e^ougb to advance a sentiment in ite favour^ 
be MayWf he cautious before you reconnnena ; and to 
tbe manv who may be pleased to take the preju* 
dicial side of the ar^umenty his adrice is tbi> : Spare 
not, but be as candid as you can ; for if you despiae 
this counsel, the storm will rise and its pelting will 
he pitiless. 



PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

LESSON X. 

on THE mVISIOir OF LANGUAGE INTO P^RTS OF 
SPEECH. 



135. JBt«|iologt, the second part of Grammar, 
is subdiWded into tnro branches : Derivation aqd 
Modificati^u* 

J.3P« I)£;i^iVATipN compares Primitives with their 
Badj^eals ui ordf^cto ascertam th^r sigiuficatioas,,and 
shows the manner in which one English word js 
drawn out of another* 

137* IIJopiwcATiON is Ihe manner jof infl^Qting 
words4o siait them to the several purp^sfis to whi^h 
they are intended to be applisd. 

}BB. English words are divided intp^dassw *«ac- 
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cording' to the offices which they severally perform: 
these classes are generally called Parts of Speech.'* 

139. Speech in its perfect state is divided by 
many Grammarians into nine parts, by some into 
more, and by others into tesi ; bttt tlie proper num- 
ber of parts is eioht^ of which four are flexible and 
four inflexible. 

140. Every flexible word is either a Substantive, 
a Pronoun, an Adjective, or a Verb ; and the inflexi- 
ble are divided into Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, and luterjeotions. 

141. Every thing that exists in nature or in the 
imagination, has a name by which it is represented 
in language; and that name is called a Substan- 
TfVE or NoiJir. 

148* Substantives, though they are always either 
mentioned or understood in conversation, and are 
the primary causes of language ; yet they are not 
often repeated, but are frequently represented by 
certain substitutes with which the mind is familiarly 
acquainted: these are called Pronouns. 

143* Substantives of the same kind are known 
from each other by their various properties or quali- 
ties; and the words by which they are so distin- 
guished are termed Adjectives. 

144. Property being always associated with sub- 
stance, Adjectives in language are commonly at- 
tended by their Substantives; and Pronouns are 
sometimes jcnned to the Substantives for which they 
stand, whence' diey are called Adjective Pronouns: 
but Substantives iVequently stand without Adjec- 
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XireSf and their representative Pronouns fire often 
used singly, for which reason the/ are called ,^Mfc- 
Mawiive Prantmms* 

145. The Articles are two Adjective X^nonns^ 
which from their very common use as attendants on 
Subfitanjkives, have become more eminentlhan others; 
therefore they are generally ranked as a distinct Part 
of Speech. 

146. AU Substantives have Ae attributes of reid 
J^ SP|;^p<)^ed.esustence and of xestor action, aiul some 
have sensible perception: J^ woids ihat ja^ibe 
^^ attnlHttes are c^^d FiP^Bs* 

,147. Dejscariptiqn of-the 6ev^aI4^aIiti(^:aad£kma- 
J^IQns <»f Substantiyes constitutes tiie gja^^e^ ^>g9 
of language ; but the degrees of quality .and the ao^ 
jcudents of xesty motion, and ^perceptions depend on 
tlKp contiagendes of place, time, and manners the 
4lf;fimte terms arising |rom l^^^p ^irqumf|tai|ees ane 
called Ai>\^Bfi. 

J4S. Substantives have diffident situatioipuB witti 
respect to each other, which situations are eonveye^ 
to the understanding by mea^ qf word^denp^nnated 

PftEPOaiTIOli^ 

149* Wor^s and combinatioas of wo^i^ jS^a ^¥^^1^ 
into sentences by Cqnjxjkctio^s. 

VtO. El^pressioas l>etokening any sudden ^easa- 
lion or motiqn pf the mind ai^ tarm^d iNTj&aJECi- 

tmmcAis ji4^§7aAirioiis. 

EfTMOdLOcnr, says CoBBETf^'^jias been formed mit 
of two Gr^ek wqprdsi and mwi^ t|^ padqpee or ja« 
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la^tisliip 6{ irords, oi' tbe manner in i^btehone word* 
grows out of, or come» from another wordi'* The 
tHith is, that the \^ord originates iii £*n//Kbr, tnee or 
^fusif ^nd Aoyoiy a wotdy d^nitioni reason^ or opinu 
onr Etymolog^y, therefore, is nbt limited to ^e^- 
gteef but defines^^ ahd classifies* tlie sieyeral species^ 
j^b#i^ th^ir u^es, and- pr^par^ them ibr the pin*- 
BOsei^ of Synfe^. Hence the wot-ds of thfe great 
BTi^DL^Y BfORRAY :-^« Etymolbgjr treati^ of the dif- 
ferent sorts of fC'ordlsli their Various' modificatioilSy 
and rijeir* dierivation." 

1B6^— 7. ModifivUtMn : fr(>ni' the Latin rfiodus si^i*- 
fying' rhdmet^ dust(H^9 <^form ; and^o, to be ma^e 
or^ derie. Tbb English* m'otte sig^nifies the manner or 
tr^>^ in' which ahy thitig is done; so models a pattern* 
6t representation of something* to be done, or doncl 
aJi'ieady; rdodicsf acertkiu ihianner or form of pay*-' 
naeliti Also petri/y, to niuie rockv; justi^V* td' 
fhahe or represent as^ being jiiht; cfari/j^, tb'mrife 
clear; and lastly, modij/^ytb waHe ntcot^ingto some' 
?^www^r of forrii required. T^bui^* liidrt nnS s'^e are, 
llrfmitiv-cfsi but 1^^ and' scnix are nibdified words; 
atld Modification atidKiflej^ion are feindrt^d terras. 
Mbdifitatiou and Derivation diffbr 
thftt'tlie^fbrttieir inflects^a word'aCcord 
ent applications; whilfe used- in thes^ 
tiiaf the latter fetches the Word fn 
guage or convertfe it to some other 
for instance, ex*prcfsses a quality oi 
siotter^ slowest j are Mbdificatiotis of 
iilg the same quality in different de; 
isr an sibt ual namfe (/er?verf frbrh the- 
of being sloV, and slothful' \k an. 
derived from the creature iii which 
ii^atter sloth ik cbiitatned. 

That Modification ii distinct from Derivation is 
qtHtfe^evideht, becaiisfe a woixl may be deriVed with- 
out any regard to Modification; so the Latin deriv- 
ative' ariimali a^ again derived frbra that language, is 
aWEn^tsh pHitiitive; ahd /^/iitit, though a primitive 
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Adjective, is a derivative Substantive abstracted 
from the Adjective property. Tooke could not be 
persuaded that any word could be so changed as to 
become diflTerent Parts of Speech ; but Rees answers 
bim thus clearly: ** The principle of association is so 
powerful and instantaneous, that it changes the na- 
ture of a word in consequence of its connection with 
other words and of our previous experience. Thus, 
*„The ladies Jan themselves,*—* The plumy people 
eye the falling verdure.' Because we have experi- 
enced the middle term of a simple direct proposition 
to be aIway4B a Verb, we instantly, in the above ex- 
amples, conclude that^an and eye do not denote the 
things usually meant by them, but the operatians of 
those things ; that is, association and experience con- 
vert the Nouns Jan and eye into Verbs j without any 
thing to aid or indicate that conversion, but associ- 
ation suggested by the collocation/' Thiti^ we 
clearly see that one Part of Speech is derived from 
another without regard to Modification or Inflexion. 

138—40. The term " Parts of Speech" is one that 
has seldom been properly explained to the student; 
but Dr. CaoMBiEyfrom whom the above definition is 
copied, speaks thus clearly on the subject : *Un ex- 
amining the characters of words as significant of 
ideas, we find them reducible into classes or deno- 
minations, according to the offices which they sever- 
ally perform. These classes are generally called 
Parts of Speech ; and how many of these belong to 
language, hag been long a question among philoso- 
phers and grammarians. Some have reckoned two, 
some three, and others four ; while the generality 
have aflfirmed that there are not fewer than eight, 
nine, or ten. This strange diversity of opinion nas 
partly arisen from a propensity to judge of the 
character of words more from their form, which is a 
most fallacious criterion, than from their import or 
signification." 

In continuation he observes, that Plato and Ari- 
stotle considered the Noun and the Verb as the only 
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essentkl Ptirts of Speech, they betftg* sufficient to 
form a sentence ; yet he allows timt " the latter of 
these philosophers in his poetics admits foar, adding^ 
to the Noun and the Verb, the Article and the Con- 
junctionf; and that the elder Stoics made fiye, di- 
ridii^ the Noun into proper and appellative.'* This 
division, diough objectionable, at least shows that 
their arrangement was not satisfactory to their own 
minds. 

Lord MoiTBODDO ako says that Plato and Arp- 
STOTLE " divide language into the Neun and the Verb, 
that is, Into substance and accident;" andTooKC 
sajrs, that ** as to the Parts of Speech, they may be 
either two or twenty," but that no more than two arc 
necessary. Now, let us see what Monbobdo says 
on the subject: — ^ When the substance is expressed 
separately, it makes what is called a substantive 
Noun ; wiien the accident is expressed separately, 
it is a Pr^osition, Adjective, or Conjunction, which, 
according to my notion, are to be ranked under 
Verbs." His Lordship also says, ^'tbe substance 
and aecident are frequently expressed by the same 
woi*d ; as senex in Latin, and ekild in English ; the 
first of which denotes an animal of our species, with 
the quality of being did ; the other expresses the 
^me substance, with the opposite quality of being 
young." 

On this association of ideas, we can aiigue in favour 
of a liirrf Part of Speech ; for though the ancients 
bad Ike term Ovo/ax or ^amen^ which we call Name^ 
or, in grammatical langui^, JV'otm ; yet these Nonns 
were m two kinds, not merely proper and appelkh- 
tivCf bat Subsiimtwe and Adjective^ one signifying 
the subject of discourse, and the other the tiharacier 
0r dktinguisbing property of that subject. The 
Latin Senear did not signi^ age^ but the quality df 
beii^ old ; and as appliea to an ^Id man, it em^ 
4)odied tbetwoideasof substance and quality. These 
'being both NounSf we omit the word .AToww as und^ 
-i^sive, and prefer the distinct terms Subataniive and 
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Of the absolute utility of the Adjective as a dis- 
tinct Part of Speech, we may reason thus farther: 
when a diild, or we will suppose, a foreigner unac^ 
quainted with our language, wishes to speak of an 
object, he must learn tue name of that object ; but 
he may also wish to describe its properties, but this 
lie cannot do by the means of Verbs. Com is a sub- 
stantiye name, and see corn^ touch corn^ give us ideas 
of action and impression, yet they do not distiDguisIn 
it from other corn ; hence the necessity of the terms 
rtpe, dry^ hard, sweety &c. : we cannot therefore 
agree with Crombie that the Adjective *^may be 
dispensed with," nor with Monboddo, that the Ureek 
Verb " is the parent of the whole language ;'* espe-. 
cially since the Lexicons have many Radicals, both 
Adjective and Substantive, and which have nothing 
of the verbal nature belonging to them. What are 
Me>«f and Mcyoj but radical Adjectives? What 
are *l9rtro( and lo; but pure Substantives ? And what 
are the English black horse and large missile but 
unverbalised Nouns ? And his Lordship says that 
*' what we now call the roots of a language, were 
truly the original words, and at first the only words;" 
and ToOKE says, in speaking of Harris, though not 
reconcilably with himself, ^ nor can he ever arrive 
at an Adjective through a Verb," but that it is 
** equally and altogether as much the name of a 
thing as the Noun Substantive.'' 

Kees decries Tooke's idea of two Parts of Speech, 
and considers- that in the present state of language, 
four are necessary, namely. Nouns, Attributives, 
Prepositions, and Conjunctions: thus we have^; 
for Adjectives and Verbs have been shown to be 
Attributives of Substantives, and as such may be 
called Attributives of the first order; while Ad verbs* 
having a similar relation to these, but being wholly 
distinct from them, are properly called Attributives 
of the second order. In addition to these are the 
Pronoun and the Interjection ; for though Pronouns 
are substitutes, yet they sometimes are the repre- 
sentatives of things unknown, and for .which, of 
course, no Substantive^ can be found; and they 
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are a great, ornament to language ; and Interjec- 
tions, though detached, are the most natural siens of 
ideas that are uttered, being involuntarily produced 
by the force of the passions. The Preposition and 
the Conjunction are undoubtedly distinct, the former 
having a government over the words which it distin- 
guishes, and the latter having no power of its own^ 
being nothing more than its name imports. 

Thus, we have eight Parts of Speecn ; but that we 
have more than eight is an erroneous supposition ; 
for the Articles will be proved to be Definitives, and 
all Definitives to be Pronouns ; Participles are Ad- 
jectives when they cease to be Verbs; and Auxili- 
aries, wtiicli formerly wf re Verbs, are no more than 
portions of Verbs. 

The following view of the sentiments entertained 
by more than sixty writers on Grammar, will declare 
with what truth Dr. Crombie observes that we have 
** no definite or universally received principle, by 
which to determine what discriminative circum- 
stances are sufficient to entitle any species of words 
to the distinction of a separate oraer:" 

Partt of Speech^ according to variout Opinion*, 



AUen, Rev. W, 9 
Ash, John, IiL.D. 10 
Banks, William 8 
Beattie, Dr. James 10 
Bicknell, A. Esq. 9 
Blair, Rev. David 9 
Blair, Dr. Hugh 9 
Bosworth, Rev.J. 9 
Brlrhtland and Go. 4 
BuUen H.St John 10 
Churchill, T. O. 9 
Cobbett, William 9 
Coetlogon, Chev.de 8 
CrombieJL LL.D. 10 
'Dalton^<^ 6 

J>evis, Ellen 10 

EncycL Britannica 4 
Essay Anonym. 9 
Eves, Mrs. 10 

Faulkner, Rev, W. 9 
Penning, D. 9 



Fisher, A. 4 

Grant, John, A. M. 10 
Greenwood. James 8 
Guy,'Jo8epa, Jun. 9 
Harris, Jas. Esq. 4 
Harrison, R. 
Harrold, E. 
Hazlitt, William 
Homsey, John 
Hort, W. JiUard 
Johnson S. LL. D. 9 
Knowles, John 10 
Lennie, William 9 
Lewis, W. G. 10 
Lloyd, Miss 9 

Lovechild, Mrs. 10 
Lowth, Rt. Rev. R. 9 
Martin, Benjamin 4 
Matheson, John 9 
Mavor,W.LL.D.10 
Mayne, J. L. 10 

t2 



MonboddOj Lord 2 
Murray, Lmdley 9 
Murray, A. 10 

Nightingale,Rev. J. 9 
Oxonian Critic 12 
Pape, Rev. D. 10 
Pinnock'sCatechism 9 
Prie8tley,J. LL.D. 8 
PuUen,P.H. lO 
St. Quentin, D. 3 
Rawlinson,W.W.10 
Rees.Dr.a/ia«Jones 4 
Rhodes, Beniamin 10 
Shaw, Rev. John 9 
Sutcliffe,Jos. A.M.10 
Thackwray, Mrs. 9 
Tooke, John Home 2 
Walker, John 10 
Ward,W.M.A. 8 
Williams, Mrs. 9 
Wiseman, Charles 8 
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.. 141. SabsUzHiive is derired froui mh^ trnder, and 
9tOy stare, to stand: a Substarntiv^ imine, tbere^ore^ 
ifr the name of aay thing of which we have, or can 
form, an undersianding* As well may Co^bett, 
PuLLEN, andothersy inve^h against^very tkuBg^juat 
and reasonable, as doubt the propriety of this term* 
Dr. Johnson defines substance to he *' soBietfaing' 
existing," << the essential part," ^* something real ;'* 
and L. Murray says,^* A substantive is the name of 
any thing that exists, or of which we have any 
notion/' Has truth no substance ? Then it do<^8 
Hot deserve to be called truth. — Has thought no sub*- 
^tance ? Yes^ it i& the very source of all substantive 
ideiis* — Has cemci^ii4:e! n% substance T Then it m 
not conscience, but apathy. Hast apatliy^ then, no 
««ibstance ? Yes, beoau^ every thing that contains 
an essence is a substance ; and the essence of apa^ 
thy is stupor. Stupor is^ also a substance that 
sometimes takes possession of the whole interior 
intellect, and thus excludes the nobler smbstaiieesr, 
^uch as sentiment^ pasaiov^ and stndgm Cannot Ck^i^. 
BBTT perceiv€^ these things ? Then his head has at 
least one substance belonging to it. But, saj's Pul- 
LEN, we have abstract nouns^ which by the bye, be 
seems to make a dtstinct Part of Speedi. Granted, 
^e have abstract nonn^, and all these are Substao- 
^ves. White is a quality, and whiteness an abstract 
Noun : yes, and the essence of whiteness is the qaali- 
ty of being while ; that is, the colour is the essence 
of the substance that gives us an idea of that colour* 
Are length and breadth Substantives ? Certainly ; 
for any thing that has parts has substance. Time in 
a substance, because it has parts ; and eternity is a 
substance whose parts are infinite in number and 
magnitude. The mathematician may ask, is ^poimt 
a substance? Does not the idea of substance declare 
its non-existence as a point ? Answer : a point is 
the limit to which substance approaches: a line, 
kowever short it may be, consists of an infinity of 
parts called points; and if parts were not Substan- 
tives, the whole would not nave su1>stance« Lastly, 
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IS nothing a Substantive? 7'king is of itself a Sub- 
stantive applicable to every species of substance that 
exists in nature or in tbe imagination ; and nothing 
is a substantive name, embracing the two ideas of 
substance and negation. See back, page 167. 

142. Pronoun^ from prOffoTy and nomen^ a name^ 
is of course a word substituted for a name. 
•* Wbetber,'* says Crombie, *• we speak of things 
present or of things absent, of ourselves or of others, 
and to whomsoever we address our discourse, the 
repetition of the names of those persons or things 
M^ould not only be tiresome, but also sometimes pro- 
ductive of ambiguity. Besides, the name of the per-^ 
son addressed may b^ unknown to the speaker, and 
tbe name of the speaker to the person addressed* 
Hence appears the utility of Pronouns.'' 

CoBBETT shews the use of Pronouns thus : ^* A 
woman went to a man, and told him that he was in 
^eat danger of being murdered by a gang of robbers 
who had made preparations for attacking him. He 
thanked her for her kindness,' &c. Now, if there 
were no pronouns^ this sentence must be written ais 
follows : * A woman went to a man and told the man 
that the mtm was in great danger of being murdered 
by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had 
made preparations for attacking the man. The man 
thanked the woman for the womcuCs kindness,'' &c. 
In this simple example, the Pronoun is not absolutely 
necessary ; because Substantives, though less agree- 
able to our ideas, would answer the same purpose. 
The following sentence goes farther j for it snews 
that Pronouns are not only preferable to Substantives^ 
but~are absolutely essential' to the purposes of lan- 
guage. ^^ Where the word of a king is, there is 
power, and who may say unto Atut, what doest thhu f^ 
Eccles. viii. 4. Can we find any Substantives that 
will answer the purposes of the Pronouns who and 
what ? We can substitute ** what person may be 
t3 
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iiUowed to say unto (lie king ;" but we only cbimge 
one Pronoim for another ; and by means of a circmn- 
locolion wo cmi say> ** When kingps eoinman>(), power 
h acfcnowie^^d, imd whe^ -can persons be (bond 
so daping as to dispute regal authority i^ by wbtcb 
means we throw oitt all die Pronouns : but even 
here we. destroy the beauty of the escptession, an^ 
iti a partial measure we also lose its meatiing. 
Language catinot fuyiiish us with words thfat wilt sup- 
ply the Aehct oeii&sfoned by the exciosron of these 
words : heiiee the opinion of Daltoh, ♦* Pronouns 
«re words used instead of Nouns, partly of necrssrtff^ 
•when the Noun is not known ; and partly for the 
stfke of brf^ity and variety, when the Noun is 
Jknown.'' 

143. CoBBETT is very Unhappy in his definition of 
the Adjective, where he says that it signifies ** some- 
thing atlded to something else," and that it is de- 
rived ** from tbe word adjee4y which means to add 
tOy toj&in tOf topm to ;" for it originates in mf, t&t 
nndjf'oc^o, to/te; fliun, efVc«m|acent, tying r<?«»rf; 
interj^ncentf lying between ; ind «rf}acent, lying fo, 
that is, by d»e side of another. Adjetihe in Oram* 
mar is so called because it fi^equetitly ateomparms 
tbe substSffftive whose qualky ts expresHMed by it, w 
the (juality itself is ^lendant on the substance. Dn 
Ash derives the word from «cf, la, and^/tfm, to wtt : 
now adjacent grounds ar)3 not pu^ to otl^rs, but 
bappen to be eontiguoiM to them ; nor is an Adj^e^ve 
merely pui to n Substantive^ bat i9, as already 
slated, a word that sUudes to a q^dadfty emoeittted 
mth that Substantive. Dr. CnoiiBiB's reasoning on 
♦his »ul>je<^ is clesfr and convincing : ** The Adjec* 
tive dores not express the auality simply, bm tfie 
Quality or property as conjoYued with a substanco^ 
br as gf^ammari^ns have termed it, in conereio* 
i bus, when we say < good man,' goodne$s is the 
naime of the quality, mid good is the Adjective e)r- 
pressing that quality, as conjoined with the subject 
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lii. Tb«l profMmne are use<t rabntanC^elT, n evi>- 
rdetit from IM examples given sbove^ and iliat they 
•live aho applied adjediv^y, is dear from sitcb ex- 
.prnssiows as this man, that man, whi<:h man, tirAer^ 
jnan^ eueh man, and ^erjf nian. This sirtgect wiH 
jclahn future altentimi. 

145. The Articfe is allowed to be a distinct Part 
ofSpeeob m almost every lang^iage known in the 
eiriiised world ; but with what degree of truth or 
consisteiK^, has long been a subject of enquiry. 
The two little words i»H and the cannot bare any 
Jthhig so benoarable or deserving in their nature, 
that language wilt eondeseend to grant them a 
separate pnyvision, and to elevate them above the 
rest of their species. The Greeks and the Romans 
bard cert^n particles which, according to the struc- 
ture «f <their language, always attended their 
nowns, and varied with them according to their 
fievsTial inftectioits ; and sudi is the arrangement of 
9om& isod^rirfenguages. — The Latins had nuncium 
iOum ineum, my megsenifer^ m\d filtus Ute mens 
ditec^tts, mff belaved son ; and to Ifae&e fhey ^ave the 
name of Article, because they seemed lo claim sepa« 
ratioK from the 'Other classes ; but oum have no such 
daim,fov tbey are not varied for any of the purposes, 
flor avethey used in the same capactt}% 

Tli« French and Italians prefix Articles to their 
saJbslaiilJves, and like those of the Latins, they are 
varied ; but this 4s not the case with the English ; 
aad whether tlvey are variable or not, they are 
nothkig but Pronotras or contractions of Pronouns. 
Dr. CftOMBne, who ^ttt^m i«lo an elaborate defence 
of ihe Article as a distinct part of spee^h^ allows 
tfiilt ^ the French fe is clearly a derivative fi*omt//f», 
ctf wWcb tbefoTHfter syllable t/exp^sses Ae, and the 
latter denotes /Anf unempfaaticallyf^ so that <^ Zouir 
iM grand" sonifies Loui9 that great kingj but 
tte word ih€st is abbreviated, to denote a limitatioR 
of the sense : be is not pointed out as an object 
pBrticsttkuiy remarkable, but to acknowledge his 
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greatness in tbe manner that one thing is disftin^ 

Suished from others. This is the same in English t 
le late king is known to have been long and re* 
markably good ; for which reason, when we speak 
of him, we do not say *^ George that good king," as 
a circumstance necessary to be recalled to mind ; 
but the memory retains the impression made by his 
goodness ; therefore the slightest allusion is suffi-^ 
cient, and the Pronoun is expressed in its weaker 
sense, thus, ^' George the good." The Article that 
seems least capable of reduction to the pronominal 
class is the Greek o, yi, to, and this, he conjecturei^ 
" is the Pronoun oufo^^ cwfri^ thFo (this or that) abbre- 
Tiated." Ours is from the Saxon, in which also it is 
synonymous with this or that^ as Tooke, Boswobth, 
and others, have most clearly proved. ^^ TAeday is 
fine,'' clearly signifies that this day is fine, and ^ the 
day was fine,'* that that day was fine. When used 
to denote more objects than one, it is an abbreviation 
of these or those^aa*^ the stars'' signifies tAose stars. 
In like manner Dr. Crombie accounts for the il, lo^ lay 
of the Italians ; so that the Article the is in every 
respect a Pronoun. 

With respect to the other Article, an^ it is well 
known to be no other than the Saxon numeral ane^ 
ffiu, an, one. An, says Mr, Bosworth, was ** always 
used by the Saxons ; for they wrote ^ an treow,' a 
tree; * an feowa/ a few ; which succeeding times 
contracted into o." ** It appears to me," says Dr. 
Crombie, ^^ that as ae, ane^ when not opposed to 
morcf and therefore unemphatical, by celerity of 
pronunciation were changed into a, an ; so that^ 
when it was unemphatical, was shortened to the^ 
Hence the words termed Articles seem to be the 
name of unity and the demonstrative that abbre-* 
viated." ^* In this respect," he elsewhere says^ 
** our language appears to have a decided superior* 
ity over those languages where one word performs 
the ofiice of what we term an Article, and at the same 
time denotes tbe idea of unity* Donnez mot un livre 
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meatis either ^ give me ot» book,' i. e* ' not two or 
more boofas,* or *pne B^a bocdi/ tbat is, * a book, 
ihot something else ; a book, not a pen/ for exam* 
pie.'' Tbti9>, also, the Italian unajienna is a pen m 
diatkigttisbecLfrom other thinji^ and <mejp€ny mean- 
ings not more than one ; and tfaongb the Engtiab lan- 
^u^e is superior to these inamnnch as it employs 
the Itgrht words a and the in one respeol and the 
more we%bty 4me and that in another;, thir is uo 
proof that tbey constttufe anothnr class of words, 
hutratlker that.theyare variations of the same sense, 
and' ctfe used in a shnilar capacity. Hence, though 
we may still call the aiight words cm and the by the 
received, name Ariidey and though the latter is called 
^fi^iiAe because it alludes to a. par<tcw/ar object, 
and Iheformer t;i(/^/iitt7ebeoHuse it is not so limited; 
still they are Protiouns,. and must rank as such* 

The teems defismie and indefinite are not satisfac- 
tory ; for the is indefinite, and a definite in regand 
to mmhec ; as we sav thjB man, rAe men, a man, hut 
not«men», i^gain, llflr. HAnnts says, '^v^raspects 
our primary perception, and denotes indiviiihids as 
mdmmmit but tAe respects; om? secondhry percep- 
tion, and denotes individuals »8 known. I see an 
.db^ect pass by wdiiclr I uerffcr^aw tifl^tlien.: What do 
I say % There ffoe9 a h&ffgav^ with a hntf beard* 
The- matt departs, and retu'ms a week aiW: What 
(kii say then? There floes the beagar with twr 
lonff beardJ^* Here they are botti definite, fbr 
they, refer to the same particular object. The most 
^proper distinction seems to be that .^ as expressing 
unity, may be caJled the innufftnentative Article ; 
'Aftd that The^ as being always, applied to things 
lutowB, may be termed demonstrative; and under 
that title it properly ranks with the: demonstrative 
'Pronouns,, whence it bdd its origin* 

The last subject to be noticed under this head is 
the etymon of the word Article. Ash derives it, as 
other grammarians do the word articulate^ *^ from 
the Latiu word artiouius, a joint or wail part«'' 
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This deiinitioii is not perfect, because the Articles, 
thoufi^h small parts^ are not joints but extremities, 
nor does artictdus signify a small parL Takings the 
Greek Afdf OP, from which the Latin ^rticutus has 
been borrowed, we are not any nearer, unless it can 
be taken from the inseparable strengthening particle 
i\ff, and the verb Gfcoi, to speak out. The Greek 
Article undoubtedly does add strength to the word, 
but the English tends rather to weaken it ; for '< a 
substantive 'without any Article to limit it, is taken 
in its widest sense,*' as Lowth and Murray very 
justly observe. We say, that *^ man is both mortal 
and immortal," thus signifying all mankind ; but if 
we say <* a man," " the man,' or " the men," we 
allude only to an individual or to a certain number: 
again, we say ** corn is for food," meaning corn in 
general ; for if we say " the corn," we limit the sense 
to some particular quantify. Hence, though we may 
use the term Article in English Grammar, because 
it is harmless, yet it is totally useless, and perhaps 
incorrect ; and the two words that are known by that 
name are without a claim to any distinct title, being 
no more than minor branches from the Pronoun 
stock. 

146, The Verb^ as commonly defined in Grammar, 
is **a word which signifies to 6e, to dOf or tastier.'* 
Corbett objects to this as a '* laconic account," 
and proceeds to correct it thus whimsically: *^ Verbs 

' express all the different actions and movements of 
all creatures, and of all shings, whether alive or 
dead." The author of the criticism on Cobbett's 
Grammar most truly says that such a definition 
** throws no additional light on this part of the sub- 
ject," and defends the former description in the foll- 
owing terms: ** What do we understand by move- 
ment, action, and manner of beings, but to do^ or to 
he ? Can creatures or thin^ inanimate or dead 
have movement or perform actions ^" Let Cobbett 
have his due : when a leaf falls and when a kite 

flies^ do not inanimate things move? Still, however. 
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the word is not clearly defined. Mrs. Evss i^^^ 
^* A Verb is a word woereby something' is r^f^r 
sented as existing, acting, or being acted ifj^ }'' 
the oxpression *^ being acted upon" is mQ<4^ more 
intelligible to learners than the common term suffer'* 
inff, though they have the sione meaning. Greek- 
wood says *^ Suffering denotes the impressions that 
persons or things receive. We are to consider that as 
persons or things act or do, so they are often acted 
upon, or become the subjects of action themselves. 
Peter is loved: here is loved denotes that somebody 
loves Peter ; or that he is the object about whicn 
the passion of love is exercised." Thus he contents 
himself with the common definition ; and few gram- 
marians have studied to improve it. Sutcliffe says, 
*^ The Verb is called the word by way of eminence, 
because it designates all the energies of nature, 
whether of thought, passion, or action." Indeed ! 
Are not honour, pride, vanity, wit, competition, &c. 
** energies of nature ?" Yes ; but they are not Verbs. 
Mr. SuTCUFFE has something more to say : ^^ Whets 
we view the universe as a sublime exhibition, the 
noun designates all ideas of being, whether animate 
or inanimate.'' Here Mr. Greenwood's explana- 
tion of being deserves notice : ^' Being is to be taken, 
not only in its common sense of existence^ but also 
in its largest sense, as it denotes the being in some 
posture or situation, as to sitf to hang^ to lieJ* In 
addition, does not the Verb is ^^ designate the idea of 
being?" But Mr. Sutcliffe's definitions are chiefly 
of this uniustructive kind ; and thus his sentence con- 
tinues: ^* the Adjective superadds the blushes and 
tints of the portrait ; while the Verb animates the 
whole with life, gaiety, and motion, leaving the parti- 
cles to supply the chasms in the portrait. T&ke the 
Verbs awov, and all the glory is instantly eclipsed, 
and the Nouns remain as the scattered stones of a 
demolished temnle." This is quite a picturesque 
figure, but it qoes not define the Verb; moreover, 
though the word may be taken away as he says, it 
will still leave the stones with blushes and tints on 
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their dieeks^ and finally, Mr.SuTCUfTB isdieBiriy 
gransnarian, and perhaps the only painter, who has 
caused the atones to blush. 

HAZftriTT oecupies three paffes of bis prefece in 
eenstire «f the gTanumriana who say that the Verb 
signifies to be, to do, m* to avifSmr ; and si^ ^ that 
** instead of defining the Verb they make use of 
one ;'' bnt how does he define it ? Thus nMrrel- 
lonsly and unintelligibly: ^' A Verb is a word wh*^ 
expresses a thing as a circumstance or s^tribnte of 
something else, hj making it the sul^eet of a dk- 
tinct proposition.^' 

The last ciass of definitions to be notmed, are 
those that define the Verb to be ^* the princi{Md 
word in n sentence," as the Oxcmi an expresses it. 
Grant differs a little ^m this, where be says, 
" The VCTb is a word employed to assert or affirm 
something of its nominative; ' but the truth is, that 
it does not idways afiirm : to do^ for instancf^, is a 
V^i>, bat it affirms nothing. Perhaps many of ^ese 
ideas are borrowed of Brigktland, who calls the 
Verb ** the sonl of a sentence, for without this a 
sentence cannot subsist, sinee nothing can be spoken, 
(bat is affirmed or denied, widiout it." '< The Lat- 
ins," he continues, *^ catl this part of speech verinnt, 
from whence our English grammarians very awk- 
wardly have borrowed Verbs which all other ua^ons 
that borrow from the Latin caH in Ibeir own tongoe 
word^ for that is the plain English of verbion** 
Certainly so; but the reason why it is called the 
Verb or JVord, is not because it is the principal word 
in the sentence, but because it is the thing '* spoken 
m ascription to the primary Noim or first sublet ^ 
discourse. For example, if we say << Sutdifib 
wrote,^* we make Su'tclifvb the principal ^word isr 
fimt wibject ; but toroTe «3 the thing speken or Mtiff of 
him. Again, if we sa^^^Good boys pray/' net only beyst 
but boys of a certain qudi^ arethe subfects of dss- 
^course, miA prny n the word mentioned in altusmi 
to them. A^mtky if w« conmiand boys to work, we 
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assert nothing: boys are the subjects that demand 
our words, and work is the ihmfi referred or men- 
tioned to them in the trorcf of command. Hence the 
Verb is not the principal word, nor is.it always an 
affirmation; but it is the word that ascribes to 
Substantives and Adjectives the attributes that 
they possess. ** This paper is white:" is ascribes ah 
attribute to paper. " Crttics love to snarl:" love 
ascribes io critics an attribute of sensation, and to 
snarl ascribes a second attribute of action. "Au- 
thors are exposed by them : are exposed ascribes an 
attribute of action to critics, and an attribute of suf- 
fering or enduring to authors. ** Snarl, ye critics :" 
snarl ascribes the attribute as before, but it does not 
contain an affirmation. Verbs, then, ascribe attri- 
butes. 

147. From the word Jldverh^ grammarians sup- 
pose it to signify something added io a Verb; but 
CoBBETT, though he has faith in the supposei^ 
derivation, says, *^ this is a very inadequate descrip- 
tion; for they are sometimes otherwise employed. 
For instance, *• When you sow small seeds, make 
the earth very fine, and if it have of late been dry 
weather, take care to press the earth extremely hard 
upon the seeds. Here are four Adverb*, but only 
the last of the four expresses any thing connected 
with a Verb. This shows that the name of this 
class of words does not fully convey to our minds. ^ 
description of their use." We can, like the critique 
on CoBBETT, demonstrate clearly that more than 
one of the above relate to Verbs; nevertheless, if 
the real definition of an Adverb were that whicb he 
supposes it to be, we should entertain the same 
opinion with himself in regard to its insufficiency. 

Grammarians allow that verbum signifies irr7rc/; 
why then may not ad-verhnm mean io a word ; not 
only io a Verify but also to some other word? This is 
the true definition, and it seems to be the very reason 
why Greenwood, Hazutt, Lowth, Murrav, the 
Oxonian, Ward, and Wiseman, describe it as being 
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*• a word joined to a Verb, an Adjective, and some- 
times to another Adverb, to express some quality or 
circumstance respecting^ it/* Ward is the mo«t ex- 
plicit of these writers, where he says that " Adverbs 
denote circumstances which coalesce with what is 
partly expressed by a Verb or Adjective, but not 
with what is partly expressed by a Substantive : 
thus excesshelj/ is an Adverb, for to work excessive- 
(j/, excessively wise^ are consistent expressions ; and 
to work is a Verb, and wise is an Adjective ; but a 
work excessively is an inconsistent expression, and a 
work is a Substantive : and* so of other instances*'* 
Now, we can find examples of the use of the Adverb, 
different from those that are recorded by Mr. Ward 
and his compeers ; for in the expression '^ he did not 
notice \U and consequently he passed completely over 
it ;" consequently \s leagued with a Conjunction, and 
completely adds weight to a preposition. Again, we 
say, " This very moment, the now of philosophers ;*' 
and " I see him every now and then /* where very, 
notr, and then, though used nominally, retain the 
adverbial character. Hence an Adverb is really a 
word added to a word, as its name imports. 

The clearest and most perfect definition of this 
Part of Speech tliai has ever appeared in Grammar, 
is given by Dr. Priestley : " Adverbs are contrac- 
tions of sentences, or of clauses of a sentence, gener- 
ally serving to denote the manner and other cu'cum- 
ftta'nces of an action ; as wisely, i. e. in a wise man- 
ner ; nowy i. e. at this time ; here, i. e. in this place.** 
This description will be found applicable to all Ad- 
verbs whatever ; and it does not seem to admit of 
any improvement. 

148. Preposition, from prcR, before, and ponOf to 
put. CoBBETT says *' they are called Prepositions 
from two Latin words, meanmg before and place ; 
and tlie name is given them because they are in most 
cases placed before Nouns and Pronouns.** Haz- 
LiTT and others say ** they areybr the most part put 
before Nouns and rronouiis/' Ash is not so particu- 
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lar, for he uses* the unqualtfred expression that *' a 
preposition in a word set before nouns or pronouns, 
to express the relations of persons^ places, or things 
to each other." The expression of this relation is 
admitted; but though, "for the most part,** thej' 
stand before the Parts of Speech in question, that is 
uot always their position, nor does the above explana- 
tion characterise the word. Are they put bejore 
words to shew the relation between them? Mr. 
Greenwood thought otherwise : for he says, " a pre- 
position is a word added to other words, to shew the 
respect or relation one thing has to another*^' Added> 
says hel — ^added where? — Answer: not always be* 
jfore^ but frequently between^ and sometimes heliind^ 
** Eo IN nrbeniy'^ 1 go into the city ; " venit pone 
me^^ one comes before me ; thus also the dog ii* 
the manger and Jlston juxta (near) Birminghanu 
What, tlien, is a Preposition ? The Oxonian says,^ 
" a small word placed before a noun or pronoun.'* 
Cerlainly not: *« GOD is gone upf* (Psalmxlvii.5); 
Satan answered the LORD and said, from going to 
and;/ro, and from walking vp and down*^ (Job i. 7), 
And why a small word ? Is between a small Mord ?. 
Are before^ behindy within^ and without^ small 
words? — The next combatant to be met is Dr. 
Crombie : " The name of preposition has been 
Assigned to them, because they generally precede 
their regimen." Now, the chief use of the Preposition 
seems to be that of referring to words put before. 
*' He went," is an expression. Question : whither 
went he ? Answer, " to London." Whence went 
he ? '**Jrom York." Here the words ti and Jrom do 
not merely occupy pre-position, but are used in cases 
ofpre-positiony that is, to connect something that foK 
Jews with a subject mentioned or devised before, 
p.her examples: ** They rent every one his mantle, 
find spfinkled dust upon their heads /cm?«frc/« heaven." 
(Jobii. ]2.) '*He maketh sore and bindeth wp." 
^Job V. 18.) In all these words the Prepositions 
are not used as words pre-posed to others ; but be* 
178 
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cause tliey join somethinsf to worils pre-posed to 
them. This aro^ument is at least plausible ; and bere 
the matter might end, but for Mr. Sutclipfe, who 
presents us with the following amusing comparison 
and assertion, of which the reader is desired to form 
his own judgment : ** Prepositions are in language 
what the finger-posts are to the traveller : they point 
every bearing of thought and direction of action.'* 
** The Preposition invariably connects two nouns." 

149. A Conjunction is a word that joins other 
words, not to show their sfttmtions, but merely to 
unite them as parts of the same discourse: the word 
is derived from cow, tri/A,andj?/wc/»o, frotnjugo^ to 
Join. Some grammarians say that Conjunctions 
connect sentences together, while others ailmit that 
tliey also connect words. ** A conjunction is a part 
of speech that joins sentences together.** Ghebn* 
VOOD. Thus also Lowth and others. Crombie 
observes that " Mr. Ruddiman and several gram- 
marians have asserted that Conjunctijons neVer con- 
nect wbrds, but sentences.** *' This,*' says he, ** is 
evidently a mistake i for, if I say, * a man of wisdom 
and virtue is a pei-fect character,* it implies not 
ttiat * a man of wisdom fs a perfect character, and ^ 
man of virtue a perfect character,* but * a man who 
combines wisdom and virtue/ '* Since certain gram- 
marians of more recent date still seem disposed tb 
doubt the precise character of this Part of Speech, 
^h explicit example of each kind shall be noticed. 
First, " Thou shalt not revile the powers above thee, 
nor curse the ruler of thy people : (Exod. xxii. 28) : 
here the two complete sentences, *' thou shalt not 
fevile the powers above thee,*' and " thou shalt not 
curse the ruler of thy people,** arc united into one 
by means of the conjunction tior. Second, " I and 
ijiy father are one:'* (John x. 30): in this c?ise th^ 
Conjunction and connects ** I '* with "my father j** 
for to say " I am one and my father is one," would 
lie to destroy the meaning of the sentence* Murray;, 
seeing that the words act in both capacities^ copieii 
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liOWTH, and adds, ^' they sometimes connect only, 
"words.** CoBBETT, in opposition to Lowth and 
Greenwood, says they " join together words, or 
parts of sentences," whence we cannot by any means 
infer that he allows the junction of sentences. This 
shall, if possible, be made still more clear to him ; 
^ Cobbett writes books'* is one sentence, ** Hunt 
makes speeches*' is a second, and " the country suf- 
fers by bad example** is a third ; and these may be- 
connected into one by means of conjunctions, thus: 
" Cobbett writes books and Hunt makes speeches^ 
although the country suffers by bad example.** 

160. Interjection is a word thrown between ^ being* 
compounded of inter ^ between^ and originally of Ic«, 
that is, mitto or jacio^ to send or cast : not from jec* 
tion^ as Cobbett would have it ; for the Latin, from 
which he pretends to derive it, does not contain any 
such word. He says " they are not words, because 
they^ have no definite meaning !** — Perhaps, like hia 
Jection^ they are parts of words : if so, what are the 
words of which avaunty tushffie^ lo, haiiy and others 
of this description, are portions ? Silence answers 
the question. 

The Interjection, says Tookk, ** has nothing to do 
with speech, and is only the miserable refuge of the 
speechless;*' yet he contradicts himself, for he vaU 
mits that it is useful *^ in rhetoric and poetry, in 
novels, plays, and romances C' why, then, does he 
declare m the face of his own words, that ^^ the do-^ 
minion of speech is erected oji the downfall of in-^ 
terjections? 

Crombib also says, ** It is clearly not a necessary, 
part of speech.** — "These physical emissions of sound 
have no more claim to be called parts of speech^ 
than the neighing of a horse or the lowing of a cow.'* 
High as this author stands in the oprammatical scale» * 
we must for once disagree with hinii;^ for,, says the' 
wise man, <* there is a time to weep and a time to. 
lay^h.** The above cited author^s argue that Inters / 
jections are not used in books of history, philosophy^ 
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(^religion; yel the Bible, which conrtiiriefl i]he»e 
fnree scieiice^y aboands with words of this kind. 
** Then, said I, fo, 1 coiiie." Psalm xl. ** L^t them 
he desolate For a reward of their shame, that say 
tirito roe, akd^ aha.^* Ibid. *< O Lord, hear; O 
Lord forgive ; O Lord, hearken ^nd do ; defer not, 
K>r thine own sake, O ihy God." Dan. ix. *^ O king-, 
live fbr ever.'' Dan. \\u ** Let the wiiole earrt be 
filled with his glory. Amen and Amen^^ Ps. fxxrf. 
" Ecce! e^o niitto nuncium ilium meum." ]ftarr. i«. 
" Awakcy O north ^'incj." Spng Sol. iv. timely ffr- 
tree; Aoir/, /^yeoaksof Bashan." Zech.xi. *^ ffaif^ 
king of the Jews." Johq xix. All these, and mduy 
niore, are Interjections expressing various passions 
or mental feelings. 

Not forpfetting TooKE, Crombie, andCoBBETT, let 
ns see what other grammarians say on the subject. 
*" Interjections are re^rded as the native languasfe 
of passion ; and consequentFy how much soever the 
Orthography may vary, the pronunciation and mean- 
ing are much the same in all ages and nations/^ 
SuTCLiPFE. " As the ingenious and reverend Mr. 
Symes very well observes, since there are passibqs, 
and these must be represented tii discourse, the In* 
ierjection has as good a foundation in nature, and is 
as necessary in construction as the best of them." 
Greenwood. *' So far from not conveying any' 
meaning whatever, they have the meaning of whole 
sentences,— the mind, asit wipre, hurrying on to the 
object of its wishes or admiration, and not staying^ 
formally to explain what it feels, as if there could be 
lio dount with respect to the latter, when the objects 
themselves are named." Hazlitt. 



Review. Perhaps few books are more generallj^ 
nsefiil in their way, than an initiatory Granimar. 
Miss Lloyd, in the address prefaced to her ** G^m- 
iH'atical Dialogues," observes, that ** the general. way 
i>r which Orammar is learned, is? the most laboritfus 
aiid uninteresting that can be imagined to the youri^ 
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b^itiien Ilisa nbiere exercwe of Ibe memory, a 
burden of words to which the child caii affix no idea * 
and thus ft is, that many boys of twelve years o^age, 
who have haci their Grammars in their hands ever si nee 
they wefe six, caii scarcely give a correct answer fo 
atoy graiminatical question that may be put to 
them." 

Miss Lloyd is perfectly in the right ; for the ob- 
servation is undeniably correct, to the amount of at 
least three cases ifi A>ur, not only as it regards GiTim- 
liiar, but in all other respects. When boys return 
from school without being able to make their own 
pens, rule their own books^ write without lines, or 
perform the .simplest arithmetical operations without 
a circuitous formality which is utterly destructive of 
time and talent,.they betray not their own ignorance, 
but that of others. " I have been three times 
through LiNDLEY Murray's abridgment," said a 
Tyro possessed of the same knowledge that he had had 
when he commenced, and whose guardian was con- 
tent to judge of his proficiency from the (juantily of 
'^vork produced, rattier than froni the quality of the 
workiiiahship. In the common plodding practice of 
the old school, the scholar must work all the ques* 
tions in WaHcingame, " because they are contained 
in the book,'^ and in calculating the worth of a 
craantity of goods by the rules of practice (as when 
the price is 19s. 6d.) he must employ five or six 
divisions instead of one, " because the rule says so.'* 
This process, so disadvantageous to the pupil, and 
so exceedingly troublesome to the preceptor, is one 
whichi like all other deeds of ti-affiein slaves, can-; 
not top soon be universally abolished. It makes 
Arithmetic become tedious and disgusting, and it 
f^ives to Grammar a disheartening, forbidding^, down^ 
Searing. aspect Grammarians have begun to se^ 
tfiis evil, the grammatical ^re is kindled, and its light 
V^ns to dispel the deep gloom of intellectual sta-^ 
por which has so long bedi,mmec| the eye of reasoo. 
The ladies, never backward in the cause of bencvo-» 
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lence, have bebeld Ibe first ^limmerin^ of gram« 
matical radiance, have noticed its in6uence when ad- 
mitted to the juvenile mind, and each endeavours^^ 
with becoming' modesty, to vie with her sister in 
giving effulgence to the brightening prospect* 
Children require recreation ; for which reason our 
fair authors are induced to combine the first princi*^ 
pies of Grammar, and especially those of Etymology, 
with that kind of conversation which is best ^alcu^ 
lated to fix the attention on the object in view ; 
thereby preparini^ the mind for the reception of the< 
stronger food furnished by the more profound writers 
on Grammar. Of these little initiatory works, the 
Brighton '' Dialogues," though not the most inter- 
esting, are perhaps as simple as any ; but they da 
not contain a sufficiency of matter : Miss Lloyd will 
allow that the liiost laudable motives do not at alt 
times bring the best productions. 



Review. " The Child's Grammar by Mrs. Love- 
child" defines the different Parts of Speech, and 
shows their inflexions ; and " The Mother's Gram- 
mar" by the same author, is a partial extension of 
the former. These are designed to give iustructiop 
ill etymological parsing ; ^^ to facilitate the work of 
teaching to those who map not much have attended 
to the subject themselves ;^' but not, we should sup- 
pose, '^ to assist such persons as are more conversant 
with it." They are not intended to answer any syn« 
tactical purpose, but ^^ to assist ladies in teaching, 
not only the female part of ibeirjhmily^ but also 
their little sons against they go to school." The in- 
troduction of Latin tenses into a book for children^ 
is perhaps a circumstance which *^may more seem to. 
need apology ;" for we cannot imagine that persons 
who have not " attended to the subject," or that. 
'* little sons" who have not been at school^ can profit 
ipuch by the explanation of amaveram or fueram^ 
She tells ns that ^ the substance is professedly bor-^ 
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rowedy^ bat she does not name the author who lent 
her the idea that '< an adjective has in itself no mean- 
ing"/' that " a pronoun has two cases," or that the 
articles ** are three/' She does not think that 
LowTii's Grammar is sufficiently simple for beg^in- 
iiers ; therefore she says, *' there must be a Damb to 
prepare the scholar for the lessons of such a master; 
and should I be gratified in my wish to supply that 
office, 1 should think myself highly honoured/' 
Should the honour be conferred, let her be assisted 
by the young lady mentioned by Mrs. Williams: 
the one " speaks French /?w/?w^ and correcty and her 
English has been approved ;" and the other has pub- 
lished two works on English Grammar. We must 
not act too censoriously, especially towards a lady: 
** the Child's Grammar", has passed through thir- 
teen editions, and " the Mother s Grammar" through 
uo fewer than fifteen. 



• RevHew. The " Grammatical Catechism, in two 
part^^ l>y Mrs. Thackwray, Walworth," is a neat 
mtle work arranged in the form of question and 
answer; but is not of the conversational kind« The 
fi)%t|>drt contains the outlines of Murray, carefully 
coinpiled : of these, we need but to observe witb the 
Writer, that '* frequent and patient examinations are 
indis|i^hsably necessary, ana of incalculable advant- 
agtg/* and that ^' those enquiries cannot be madi^ 
otherwise than by the method of interro|fation ;" 
nMgverthefess, the plan of repeating questions arid 
at)swers by rote is still objectionable, though ap* 
plied to ** Catechisms' of every species : butsince, 
in order *' to teach any subject with success, its 
remote advantat^es must be pointed out, and the 
means of obtaining those advantages made as easy as 
the nature oi^ the subject wiU admit;" her ^inder- 
takiri^ cannot be attributed to any other motive than 
Ihatof rood intetition« 
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Mrs. Thackwray^s prefatory address proves her 
to be mistress of her own language* and the unas- 
suming style in which it is written, shows that she is 
not ?ain of the acquisition, but that she views the 
subject in proper light. ** In her own school the 
study of language is made the basis of all other ac- 
quirenientSy being the medium through which all 
knowledge is acquired ;" Tor this reason she com- . 
plains that less encouragement is ^' bestowed on a 
young lady for her grammatical acquirements, than 
IS usually tendered to her for what are termed bril- 
liant accomplishments.^' This is a most lamentable 
truth, and it applies to both sexes. When we be- 
hold a young man or a young woman, bedecked in 
fashionable superfluity and adorned with the follies 
of fancy, formal in every movement, precise, in 
every attitude, accomplished in all ceremony, elastic, 
in every bone, affected beyond the dignitv of royal- 
ty, with a tongue whose simpering '^ drops as a 
honeycomb," and with tones " smoother than oil,*' 
but which betrays, in the elements of speech, a sterili- 
ty of mind, a barrenness of understanding, an utter 
Ignorance of language ; we then behold the most* 
pitiable object in nature: such persons ^' know not 
at what they stumble." The uninformed labourer^* 
who has no pretension to grammatical knowledge, or. 
to any other dialect than that which bis native vil- 
lage affords, has a strong claim on our indulgence ;t 
but the child of f^hion, whose ignorance is as mean; 
as his conceit, provokes reprehension in proportion 
to his vanity. To such we should say with Solomon^ 
** Get wisdom, get understanding; — take fast hold, 
of instruction ;— do this now.^-Bind it upon thy 
fingers, write it upon the table of thy heart. — When 
tbou goest^ it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, it 
shall be with thee; and when thou awakest, it shall 
talk with thee." 

The second part of Mrs. Thackwray's Catechism < 
consists of derivations, explanatory remarks illustrat- 
ive of the first part, the analysis of the several proper*^ 
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ties of each part of speech, a list of abbreviations, 
and other particulars necessary for the student to 
learn: all these are, as she acknowledges, " derived 
from the authorities of writers on philological sub- 
jects, whose opinions are the result of philosophical 
investigation/* The work, considered as a whole, is 
highly creditable to the writer, and consequently de- 
jserves recommendation ; though she does not pro- 
fess to intend it for more than an introduction to 
" the Grammar of Lindley Murray, which possesses 
a decided superiority over most, if not all, other 
works of that nature. ' 



Review. Another work of this kind, and one 
that particularly deserves to be noticed, though it 
was not written by a lady, is ** A Catechism of the 
Principles of £nglish Gnimmar, by a Friend to 
Youth," published (price nine-pence) by Pinnock 
and Maunder, and therefore commonly called Pin- 
nock's Catechism. Of all Grammars yet published, 
none is so completely a mullum in parvo as this : it 
contains the leading principles of Orthography, and 
nearly all the requisites of Etymology and Syntax, 
besides parsing exercises, a chfipter on the origin 
and progress of language, a comparative description 
of the ancient and the modern languages, with 
some other entertaining paiticulars, and it is embel- 
lished by a pretty frontispiece: it is therefore neat, 
cheap, useful, and entertaining; nevertheless, i\\e 
editor must pardon some liberties. Mrs. Williams 
says in her fourteenth Conversation, ** I lately 
saw a list of all the words of the English language, 
in a little book," probably this little book is Piv- 
nock's Catechism, which she copies, though she 
" cannot answer for its being correct." They calcu- 
late that the total number of words in the language 
is 40,499, a very nice calculation, but not precisely 
accurate ; first, because this total is not equal to the 
unmber of names of persons and places ; secondly, 
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because they make the Adverbs less than one-third 
of the Adjectives, thoug^h most Adjectives make 
Adverbs by adding ly : thirdly, because the infleisi^ 
ble words are more numerous than they are said to 
be ; and fourthly, because the vocabulary receives 
additions almost daily : indeed, the Catechism admits 
that our language *' is liable to change, being ren- 
xlered more copious by the cultivation of the mind 
and the enlargement of the ideas ; and susceptible 
of many changes by communication with foreign na- 
tions, and from various other causes." 

In the forty-ninth chapter of the Catechism, the 
compiler says, *^ The Hebrew has been called the 
most emphatical language in the world ; the Greek, 
the most sublime; the Latin, the most majestic ; the 
Italian, the softest ; the Spanish, the most pompous ; 
the French, the most polite ; but in the English are 
happily united, the emphatical expression of the 
Hebrew, the sublimity of the Greek, the majesty of 
the Latin, the softness of the Italian, the pride and 

Eomp of the Spanish, and the politeness of the 
Vench." — Perfect and symmetrical as the English 
language really is, we must not think more highly 
of It than it deserves: it certainly is emphatical, 
sublime, and majestic ; but it is not so soft as the 
Italian, nor are pomp and pnde to be reckoned 
among its excellences ; and though it contains some- 
thing of French politeftessy it holds a greater share 
of that more valuable ingredient, Saxon plain- 
ness. 

One curiosity connected with Pinnock's Cate- 
chism is an advertisement prefixed to the title, to in- 
form the pupil that as soon as he has learned the 
Catechism, *^ he ought to study the Grammar of the 
English language by the Rev. VV. Allen, M.A. — a 
work replete with inf6rmation, xind ananged M'ith 
the greatest perspicuity." For this precept, two 
causes may be assigned : the first is a suspicion, con- 
firmed by the title-page of Mr. Allen's Grammar, 
that he is the author of the Catechism ; and the 
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second, tbat Pinnock and Maunder are the pub* 
lisfaers. The latter is the more probable ; because, 
on comparing the two works, we shall find that the 
latter is not compiled from the former, but in a great 
measure from Murray. The accounts of gender 
and case are Allen*s, that of the Pronouns is not ; 
the description of the tenses is Murray's ; the Parti- 
ciples and Conjugationst Adverbs, Prepositions, &c. 
are all from Murray ; and (he Syntax, thouoli not 
precisely like Murray's, is chiefly the same in 
substance. To be indebted to one author, and to 
reconunend another, is scarcely fair, though interest 
may render the practice desirable. 

The following rule of the Catechism is (piite unlike 
any thing of Murray's : " a Substantive may be 
known by prefixing the words * I speak of,' and 
whatever word theii completes the sense is a Sub- 
stantive." — Say you so?— What think you of the ex- 
pressions, ** 1 i^peak of scribbling y^* ** I speak of 
black and whitCj^ ** 1 speak of you and iw^," " I 
speak of pro and con ?"— If the editor^ will catechize 
himself on these little matters before he publishes 
another edition, his work, as an introductory Gram- 
mar, will claim a decided preference. 



Reyiemt. ** Conversations on English Grammar, 
in a series of familiar and entertaining dialop^ues be- 
tween a mother and her daughters. By Mrs. Wil- 
liams." These Conversations embrace the chief 
subjects of busuiess and of pastime, that engage tlie 
attention of young ladies at the age which is propei;^ 
for the conimencement of grammatical learning; the 
language is rational, and the stylcf easy and impos- 
ing ; it breathes domestic comfort, and the essence 
of good manners gives taste to all its parts; unos- 
tentatious gentilit)r is painted in the most pleasing 
colours; vul^ity is judiciously exposed withoutridi- 
cule or vanfty ; "the effects of the contrast of manners 
are apparently demonstrated in various portraits 
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taken from actual life ; and the principles of Gram- 
niar are so admirably interwoven with the several 
subordinate topics, that the reader cannot view the 
one without admiring* the other. To real ladies, 
this book will be found to afford many useful hints 
and a good deal of information ; but in would-be la- 
ilies, it may possibly give encouragement to that 
spirit of sell-iinportance already too prevalent in the 
inferior walks of life. Good behaviour is every 
where desirable, and all accomplishments are neces- 
sary as far as they are useful ; for " young ladies 
should always be well educated;" but superb or 
gaudy attire, assumed consequence, and an empty 
pocket, are tlie half-pay ensigns of an empty head ; 
which is one of the worst things that a human being 
can possess, because it Teads its possesi^or into a 
quagmire, and commonly to perish in the filth of 
wretchedness. 

•* Althougji," says the author, " the present pub- 
lication is more particularly designed for the instruc- 
tion of young ladies, it will be found particularly 
useful to children of the other sex. For the tuition 
of boys, it will be merely requisite to change the 
iiames." — Not precisely so, as the " Conversations'' 
now stand : for skipping-rope, thimble, baby-house, 
working rugs, making^dolls' frotks, cutting out shirts, 
and running tqcks, are not fit subjects for a boy's 
Grammar; nor are the words contained in the last 
line of page 164, and repeated at page 160, at all 
dropet for boys to read. 

If Mrs; Grenville, the heroine of conversation, 
would be so kind as to purify a few words that have 
crept into the work, such as ** the best .accountants 
in the whole set^* " to drawl over your lessons," 
" the poor child worries herself,*' " I should keep 
my drawers iidy** and " what a parcel of strange 
words," she would do an act of kindness; for though 
such expressions are very common, they do not cor- 
respond with the brilliant language of the drawing- 
room. This hiiit is not intended as a depreciation ; 
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for, from the particular manner of address, and from 
the nature of the various allusions made» it is emi- 
nently adapted to the use of respectable private 
families^ and may be recommended to the superior 
order of boarding-schools ; but with the gentry 
whose worth consists in their pretensions, and witli 
the school-dames of the community»it is not likely to 
be productive of real benefit* 

Review. Having done with the Grammars of 
ladies, we come, lastly, to " The Lady's Grammar ; 
or an easy and familiar introduction to the English 
tongue. By the Rev. J. Nightingale." This 
work contains fifty pages of grammar in sixteen 
lessons, thirty-five pages of reading exercises, and 
eleven of questions. All that can be said in favour 
of the work, is its moral design and the plain- 
ness of the style. It contains nothing that ^' can 
raise a blush on the cheek of the fair pupil f' and 
" the series of questions at the end of the book, are 
intended to facilitate the teacher in his or her la-* 
hours." But the reverend gentleman is a little am- 
biguous : *• Answers to every one of them may be 
found in the Grammar, whicn is more than can with 
truth be asserted of many of those books, recently 
yJisted upon the public, m the true spirit of eternal 
quackery, under the ridiculous phrase, ' Interrog- 
atory System^ " What means this ? Does he pre^ 
tend to say that we shall not penetrate to the very 
bottom of the pupil's mind? Shall we not " probe 
him throughly?*^ When a question fails to produce 
its answer, snail we not vary it again and again, and 
add interrogation to interrogation, till we become 
convincpd of his snflSciency: till we have seen the 
sentiment rising in his mind, and have nursed it into 
maturity ? — ^What means he by eternal quackery ^ 
What does the word foist signify? The principles 
of Mr. Nightingale's Grammar *^ are generally 
those of the excellent Lindley Murray." Why 
then foist them from Iiim? Will our ffvammariau 

x2 
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believe that some nf his principles are such as Lind;- 
tKf Murray, w6ul|fl blush to own? Are *^ Lion^ 
Eaale^ Whale • O^k, linse^ Lily ;" proper Nonns ? 
'* The nominative case is simpfy the name 6f the 
iidun itself :"— and what is the obiective ? Does 
tiNDLEY Murray say that " the English govern- 
ment is*^ one " of all others ? Does he call less the 
positive and lesset the comparative ? Does he say 
that the passive verb differs from the active " only by 
^ difference of time .^" Does he speak oijive ** shades 
or variations*^ of tense^ but define no more thaa 
three? Does he any where say, ** she had already 
began ?" Well may Mr. Niqhtingale draw a line 
Ander the word system: Well may he talk of 
eterhdl quackery I Well may he tell of books " rje- 
ieritly foisted upon the public !'^ But no more : the 
re§t may be kept in reserve for the next review of 
•• The Lady's Grammar." 

GRAMItATICAl ANALYSfs. 

How is Etymology divided ? What^ is modifica* 
tion, and in. What respect does it dfffer from in- 
^exion ? What is the meaning of the term *.* JParts of 
Speech ?" Why is larfguag^e divided into Parts ot 
Speech? What is the number of these Parts of 
Sp^ecbl HoW many of these are subject to modi* 
ncatibh ? What is a Substantive^ 'Why is it so 
called t What is the difference between a Substan-t 
five and an Adjective? Wh^t is a Pronoun, and 
^hat is its use? . Are Pronouns always used like 
Substantives ? Why ? What is meant by using a 
Pronoun adjectively ? Give ten e^^amples of the use 
6f Adjectives, as coupled with Substantives. Find 
six examples of words thus coupled, that are not Ad- 
jectives. If these.are tiot Adjectives, what are they ? 
Why? Point out the Pronouns in the sentence, 
<* Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thy- 
self." (Rom. ii.21). Which of these are Adjective 
Pronouns ? Why ? Attend to the following words : 
'^ I counsel thee to keep the kingU compiandmentf and 
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that in regard of the oath ofGodJ* (Eccles. viii. 2)* 
What Part of Speech are /, thee, the, and that ? 
•Assign your reasons. Which of them are of the Ad- 
jective kind ? Why ? What Part of Speech is cow- 
mandment ? If a Substantive, what is its substance ? 
What is the substance of an oath ? By whose oath 
are we bound to keep the king's commandment? 
What is an oath ? What then is meant by " the oath 
of GOD r Is GOD a Substantive? How do you 
prove this? Mark the Substantives in the following 
extracts from Solonjon's Proverbs : " A foolish son 
is a grief to hisjather,^* " Pleasant words are as 
a honeycomb : sweet to the sovl^ and health to the 
bones.*^ "./?« vinegar to the teethj and as svioke to 
the eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send himJ^ 
What is a Verb? Write out all the Verbs in the 
above Proverbs. How do you know each of these 
to be a Verb? Knowing the meaning of the words 
Pro-noun and Verb, what is a Proverb ? What is 
an Jrf-verb? Can ypu find any Adverbs in the 
above Proverbs ? Cian you find any Adverbs in the 
following words from Iooke? " Thougn the bulk 
of the French language is manifestly a corrupt deri- 
vation from the Italian, yet have the French in all 
former ages shown a narrow jealousy and envy to- 
wards Italy, its authors, and languages, to which, 
however, they owe every thing valuable which they 
possess." Pick out the Prepositions and Conjunc- 
tions in the above, and explain the reasons why they 
severally belong to one of these Parts of Speech. 
ToQKE says, " the only difference between Prepo- 
sitions and Conjunctions is, that one unites words, and 
the other sentences." So, so, Mr. Tookr ! What 
Part of Speech are these words ^So, soT Why? 
Transcribe this analysis, and under every word write 
th^iffitial latter of thePai*t of the Speech in which it 
raifk% ^extending it to pre ^nd pro, and to arf/ and adv, 
fdf four of these classes, the initial being insufficient. 
What Part of Speech is/e? What is /o? What 
IS tush ? Why ? Why is ./? a Pronoun? Why is the 
x3 
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a Pronoui^? Is le^el a SnbstantiFet A4i?ctive« or 
Verb? When arid why? Give e^campies,^ Gi^e 
examples of other wor()s that are used subsftantivelyj 
adjectively, and verbally. Correct the errors quoted 
from PuLLEN at page 158. The Participle is allowed 
to be a certain form of the Verb. CpBBEXt cftllS 
dead a Participle : Is it so, or is it not? Why ? ^ If 
not a Verb, what is it? Why? The children tbftt 
were torn into pieces for mocKin^ o)d age(ii Kings> 
ii. 23) made use of five words : to what Parts of 
Speech did these belong? The boy that fell dowa 
dead when sleeping in church, was revived by 
Paul, whasaid, " Trouble not yourselves (Acts 3tx, 
10): What Parts of Speech did Paul use on that 
occasion ? Class the words in the following verse, 
according to their Parts of Speedi : ** Cqrse not the 
king, no not in thy thought; and curse not the rich 
in thy bed-chamber : for a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell tb6 
matter." (Eccles. x. 20.) 

[The teacher can add to this exercise or dfaninisb 
ft, as he thinks neceissary ; but let the pupil by alt 
means be made perfect.] 



iiESSON X. 



ON THE SOXrnCES AKt> DERIVAflblf OF ENGLISH 
Wottl^S. 

151. The English language is derived fVom vari- 
ous sources, according to the tonnes spokeA by the 
people who have successively itifa^bifed th6 e6un^, 
and to those of the nations with Whom they have bad 
intercourse. 
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USL The Hebreir k iImb hngnhge from which all 
others have deilcended. 

158; The Hebrew Idti^imge is the parent of the 
ancient Gothic, and of all th^ languages of northern 
Europe ; and the Anglo-Saxon, on which the Eng- 
lish has been founded, was a dialect of Gothic deriva- 
tion. , . . 

154. The English language is strengthened and 
refined ]bfy m^ny coIIe<;tions^ and gleanings from the 
ancient Greek and Latin. 

155. The Anglo-Saxon also contains a mixture of 
the Greek and the Latin ; and these also owe their 
origin to the Hebrew- 
Id^. The English language also contains some 

ivords that have remained in use frqm the time of 
the Britons,, the ancient inhabitants of tlite country. 

157. From a continual intercodnle ^ith France, 
as a neighbouring nation, we have also many words 
that have been copied from the people inhabiting 
that country. 

158. English primitive Substantives, Adjectives,' 
and Verbs, are chiefly derived from the Greek, the 
Latin, the Saxon, and the French^ 

. 159. The names of English places are mostly 
Saxon or British. 

160. English Pronouns, Prepositions, Conjnn<^ 
ti6nsr,and primitive Adverbs, ar^ df Saxon origin.. 

161. Most of the English Prefixes are the Prepo- ■ 
sitions of the Greelk and Latin languages. 

' 162. English Terminations are chiefly Latiiiit '. 
Saxon, and French. 
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' 163. The Primitives of which any compound word 
is formed y generally come from one language. 
, 164. One English word is sometimes derived 
from another, and is thence called ah abstract 
.word. 

critical illustrations. 

151. Grammarians who have written on the sub« 
ject of Derivation, have commonly made it the latter 
branch of Etymology ; though in the result of ma- 
ture consideration, it will evidently claim priority : 
for having by Orthography been taught the method 
of uniting part8 of words into wholes, and to deter- 
mine the sense of words by that of their parts, we are 
next to consider the meanings of those parts, with- 
out a knowledge of which we cannot accomplish the 
work begun. )n6exions of words denote inflexions 
of the sense conveyed : therefore if wo proceed ac- 
cording to the principles of reason, we shall search 
for the original sense, and when we have found it 
we shall endeavour to show its several bearings, and 
ihe causes that produce inflexion. The Etymons of 
words constitute the ground-work of spelling; 
hence these two subjects are connected with each' 
other as the extreme links that join the two chains of 
Orthography and Etymology into one. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

152. Man being a rational creature, gifted with an immortal 
soul, to fit him for the service of his Creator, and for the supreme 
command of all that the world contains ; he is endued with the 
power of speech that hemaj man^e his affairs to the best advan- 
ta^, that he may be convinced of his- responsibility and of his 
wei^t in the scale of create animation, that he may be able to en^ 
joy all the blessings of society, that he may learn to be wise and 
impart wisdom to others. We are not sent here, like other ani- 
mals, to live only that we may die to satisfy the appetite of a race 
of beings superior to ourselves ; but all things are made subser- 
vient to us, that we may use them as becomes faithful guardians, 
and finally, that by our conduct towards the things breath us, 
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our pwn q^es may be edabkcl to ji^dge of our fitness foi^ the A/« 
ttire service of HIM to whom we owe the power of speech, void 
to ieU these sentiments abroad for Uie improvement of others* 
That a profound schohur and sensible man, like Lord Mokbodbo, 
should look on mankii^d as the outcasts of Creation, is a fact as 
astonishing as it is true $ that a mun who professes Christianit/, 
and whose reasonings f^gainst InfideHty are clear and unanswer- 
able, can be so credulous as to believe tiie most absurd folly that 
6ver entered into the nund of a Heathen, is a circumstance sur* 
passing human comprehension. His Lordship believed, witli^ 
PiAPORus SicvLus, ^< that men liVdd dispersed and subsisted tm 
the natural productions of the jearth i that th^ had no u1fe df 
speech, but uttered only Inarticulate mes ; but that having herded 
together for fear of the wild beasts, thev invented alangua^e and 
imposed names upon things.'* Not wishing to build his belief on 
one authority, he also qtiotes CicerO, and says ** Men originally 
lived after the manner of b^wts, without reason, reBgion, or' civili- 
ty," On such fallacy as this he founds the positive opinion that 
men mverUed articulaUon " by imitation of other aiiitnals on whom 
nature had bestowed that giftP'V— Gattany thing be more decidedly 
tostile to this supposition, than the dedatation of sacred scripture? 
" Out of the ground the Lord Gob ftrmed every beast of the fidd^ 
and every fowl of the air ; and brought them to Adam to see what 
he would call them : add whatsoever Adam called every Uvmg 
creature, that was the name thereof!" (C^en. ii. 19). Who can be 
so boldas to deny, th^ truth of this statement? and who can read 
the following verse and not dedaje that man wis formed fot 
society ?' ^&. Sutolipfk treats this sulyect in manly and^forci^ 
We language : " I feel stipngly impell^ to believe with Dr. J^>'- 
soif, and many others, that language was given to man from 
heaven.*' — " Could man, rude ana savage ; could man, to this day 
so slow in the iuventjionof the arjUi, write a Lexicon and dictate a 
Granmtar f' <3ould he, as a sort of celestial genlUs;tffiiisport him- 
8^ into the sodety of his fathers, apd vheer the dark wintie^t of 
the north wiih a whole EddA of their aptions ? Could he spof^t 
his eloq^uence in ten thousand playfUl form^ laundi into futunty, 
and record his historic songs for posterity, without a divine tuitiqi^ 
Surely such an idea is more than the most enlightened reason » 
4ualifled to support." Grammar, 2d edit. p. 227. • , tr 
: Nothing can be more reasonable than tp suppose that ^le He? 
brew was the original language of mankind. Did not HE who 
called to Adam in the garden, give him power to speak, and invest 
him with the ideas that first called out his utterance?> ^id 9(^ 
Adam's language descend to his posterity, and did notNojh spe^ 
that of his prcwenitors ? Did not the Almighty speAk to ms 
people rq)eatedfy ? Did he not make a covenant with Adam^ 
feive instructions to Noah, call Abraham the Hebrei^r, from .th« 
land (if his nativity, give to Moses his writ^n conimandment^ 
and reveal his will by the X!rim and Thummim, and his nam^.by 
the triliteral but unutterable name which embodied three m one r 
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Does not the Hindoo language bear evident traces of the Hebrew, 
and does not the three-lettered word by which the Brahman ex- 
plains the three attributes of their supposed Deity, give proof of 
the affinity ? Did not the Messiah himself speak Hebrew ? — 
These are not speculations in language. To doubt the originality 
of the Hebrew tongue, would be to doubt the truths of scripture, 
with which it is inseparably connected ; and to doubt the latter 
would be to doubt the power, and consequently the existence of 
the OMNIPOTENT GOVERN OB. who rules all things that we behold, 
and regulates the affairs of the world by the language of Man. 

CoetlOoon says " The Hebrew appears to be the most ancient 
dT all the languages in the world. Some men will have it the 
language spoken by Adam in Paradise, and that the saints will 
speak it in Heaven. ALBEaTi,inhi8Hebrew dictionary, endeavours 
to find in each word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of 
" pronouncing it, some natural reason of the signification of that 
word." The Chevalier thinks, however, that Alberti " has car- 
ried matters too far ;" but he says that *' Neuman and Loescher 
have prosecuted the scheme farther, and with more address.'^ 

Rees*s Cyclopedia says " The Hebrew we conceive by far the 
most ancient, even of the Asiatic tongues." " The primitive 
words of that language are founded on the most comprehensive 
analogies ; and the learner, in acquiring that tongue, instead of 
beine carried up from the individual to the species, and from the 
speaes to the cenus, finds himself on the top of the most exten- 
sive class ; and in the formation of words, he is made to descend 
ifrom general to spedfic t^ms, and from specific terms to proper 
names ; so that all the proper names which we meet with in the 
Hebrew records, are really derived from general appellations." 
This assertion is well funded. See back, i)age 78. 

ON THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

' 153. The diversities of language are commonly supposed to 
have arisen from the confusion of tongues at the building of Babel, 
as related by Moses in the book of Genesis. Josepbus ascribes 
this circumstance to the impious ambition of Nimrod, who 
** gradually changed the government into tyranny ;" and says, 
that " when God saw that they acted so madly, he did not re- 
solve to destroy them utterly, but he caused a tumult among 
them by producing in them divers languages, and causing that 
through the multitude of those languages, they should not under- 
. stand one another. The place where they bmlt the tower is now 
called Babylon, because of the confusion of that language which 
they readily understood before ; for the Hebrews mean by the 
Word Babel, conjnsion,^* Here the nature of the word helps him 
out ; for the doubly close character of the repeated B^ is contdned 
in the congregation of the people, the collection of the materials, 
and the uniformity of speech ; the extension of L to their bound- 
less vanity and to their consequent dispersion ; the vowel A signi. 
fies that this was the head or source of many languages ; and the 
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final N shows the end of their mad career. The Babylonian eonfU- 
sion has been thought credible not only by Jews and Christians, but 
also by Heathens ; for Josephus says, ^^ the Sibyl makes mention of 
this .tower and of the confUsion, where he says that the Gods sent 
storms of wind and overthrew the tower, and gave every one his 
peculiar language; and for this reason it was that the city was 
called Bah/Ion.** Sutcliffe abo observes, that Abydenus, after 
mentioning that the Gods had moved a ^eat wind to thrown down 
the tower of Babel, adds, that " before that time men had been of 
one and the same language." 

Not doubting the truths of Scripture, but considering the great 
copiousness of the Hebrew, and knowing that the interpretations 
of the learned are at difference ; when we notice the similarities of 
/iifferent languages, and see the manner in which one is derived 
from another, this account of the confusion of languages becomes 
.involved in some mystery. Ham, the youngest son of Noah, hav- 
ing committed an offence of a very indelicate nature, was con- 
demned to be a servant to his brethren; and slavery was entailed 
on his posterity as a punishment for his crime, and as a warning 
to others. The Scripture says, " they journeyed from the east," 
^nd consequently toward the west: hence the truth of Josephus's 
account, which says that " the children of Ham possessed the land 
from Syria and Amanus "and the mountains of Libanus,* seizing up- 
on aU that was on its coasts, and as far as the ocean, and keep, 
ing it as their own." This is the natural consequence of their 
degi'adation : they were despised by the two other tribes, and con- 
sequently could not feel comfortable in their presence ; moreover, 
most probably, they were persecuted ; therefore they seized on a 
.country and called it tkeh- own : these words imply necessity ; 
icr why seize on that which was open to them, unless they did so 
to secure a place of defence ? Observe what Josephus says fur- 
ther : " Some of their names are utterly vanished away; others of 
them being changed, and another sound pven them, are hardly to 
be discovered ; yet a few there are which have kept their deno- 
minations entire: for of the four sons of Ham, time has not at all 
hijrt the name of Chm ; for the Etliiopians, over whom he reigned, 
are both by themselves and by all men in Asia, caUed ChuMtes^* 
." Nimrod, the son of Chus, stayed and tyrannised at Babylon," 
" The memory also of the Mezraites is preserved in their name ; 
for aH who inhabit the country of Judea call Egypt Mestre^ and 
the Effyptitms Mestreans, Phut was also the founder of Lybia, and 
calleathe inhabitants Phutites from himself: there is also a river in- 
die country of the ]Moors, that bears that name. Canaan^ the 
ifcurth son of Ham, inhabited the country now called Judea, andv 
called it from his own name Canaan ; and Sidonius, son of Canaan, 
built the city of S'ldony Of the children of Mizraim, he speaks 
thus farther : " AU the children of Mesraim possessed^the country 
fi'om Gaza to Egypt, though it possessed the name 4)f one only, 
the Philisiine^ for the Greeks call. part of that country Palestine." 
Lastly, he brings forv/ard Alexander Polyhistor to corroborate his 
testimony that Ophren or Apher, the grandson pf Abraham by. 
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.Ketunb^ conquered Lybla, and that, in consequence that coantTT- 
received the name of AfHcau The coasts whi^h the children oH 
Ham had «Hbi»f 01 ihHr own^ they were destined to lose ; for the 
deniinciatioii' thai Canaan should be the servant of Shem, was put 
in force by the war under Joshua, when the richest territory in 
the land of Ham was taken by the [Hebrews, and the Canaanites 
were'rooted out for ever. 

The Philistines, the only Asiatic remnant of any magnitude, 
kept possession of the souUi-eastiem coast of the Mediterranean, 
and continued to annoy their neu[h\)oiurs, till finally subdued 'by 
j)avid and lus men of war, in the nuraculous manner related in the 
28d chapter of the (Second book of Samuel, and in the 20th of the 
first of Chronid^ 

Where, now, the young reader may ask, are the children of Ham ? 
In Afiica a^d t^e islands of the South Sea, where they live de- 
8piBed,'degraded, and treated as a race of beings inferior to the rest of 
mankhid ; and fit only to be ^* servants of servants** to the offspring 
of Japhet. ISome inhale the noisome foss and pestilences of Egypt ; 
some seek a scanty subsistence among the barren rocks of Barbary ; 
^me are doomed to roam in the wilds of Ethiopia, and to be 
acorched by thfe tonid heat, " in a dry land where no water is ;** 
and odiers to'trayerse the hot sands of ^aara, which, as Coet« 
LoooK says, ^^ reject the rays of the sun with a burning and in- 
supportable heat.** They are people without religion, without 
laws, uncivilised, imrestrained, with no passions except for pro- 
creation and plunder ; the son kidnaps his fiither and the father 
trepans hi8< daughter, that they may be carried like sheep to the 
market, to be yoked like horses, and to be whipped like oxen* 
They fight for the preservation of their lives against the beasts of 
the fiire^t, and agamst savage hordes similar to themselves ; and 
feed, Uke carnivorous brutes, on the blood-streaming carcasses of 
their vanqui^ed foes. Languaffe they have, but it barely de- 
stinies the same of language; oeinff without system, without 
principle, apparently without reasonM>le foundation, and scarcely 
intdligible among themselves. The want of a covering fit to meet 
the eye^of decency, is an additional proof of their innate depravity, 
and an existing memoriid of the sacred truth) that the transgression 
of their arch*progenitor was unpardonable, and that the decrees of 
Omnipotence were and are irrevocable. Shall Christian nations, 
tha^ spurn the poor sufibrinff Afiicans ? Bather let them return 
thank» for their own prosperity, and let the tear of commiseration 
drim from tiie eyeof humanitry: as unfortunate kindred, they have 
m claim on that succour whidi has its source in the bosom of the 
munificent 

, ^ The whole earth was of one language, and of one speech :** 
may we not be allowed, firom the circumstances enumerated above, 
tor' indulge the opinion that the words signify the whole Umd^ 
rather than the whole ear^^ and that the land means the country 
iliiudjited by Ham*s posterity : or may We not otherwise suppose, 
tto Moses^ who was educated in Egypt, received the ix^ormation 
eiQttaiiied in Una paragraph firbm the E^tians, who, as descend- 
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ftnts of Ham might reasonably suppose that the confiision was uni- 
rersaL 

Prejudices agamst notions generally entertained ought not 
to be raised without something like reason in their &vour. In 
the time of the antediluvians, the government of the people of 
whom we have any accoimt, was vested in the senior or potriarch ; 
and so it continues to be in the management of domestic atfairs in 
all civilised nations : can we then suppose that the whole posterity 
of Noah would suffer themselves to be ruled by Nimrod, who was 
not only descended from the youngest son, but was also one of the 
outcasts who were obliged to ieize on an inheritance ? Can we for 
a moment suppose that Noah himself^ who was then living, would 
cive countenance to such absurd im piety ,or sanction the ass&tanceof 
his household and others under his control ? The argument is fair, 
that the tower of Babel was attempted by Ham's children only, or, 
that as the instigators, the burden of the punishment fell upon 
them ; for all the languages of Europe and Asia bear evident 
traces of the Hebrew, and are no other than dialects of that lan- 
guage founded one upon another. About the period in question, 
NoEUi is said to have parted from his rebellious offspring, to have 
travelled eastward, and to have founded the Chinese empire. 
Can we suppose that he travelled alone, or that he alone could 
people the country? Josephus says that Shem*s seven sons " in- 
nabited the land that began at Euphrates and reached to the In- 
dian ocean." That " Elam left behind him the Elamites, the an- 
cestors of the Persians ;" that " Ashur lived at the city Ninive, 
and named hia suhjecta Assyrians ;^* that "Arphaxad named the 
Arphaxites or Chaldeans ;" that " Aram had the Aramites or 
Syrians, as l^aud founded the Laudites, which are now called 
Lydians,'''* &c. and that Heber, the son of Arphaxad, and father of 
the Hebrews, had a son named Joctan, whose children " inhabited 
from Cophen, an Indian river, and in the part of Asia adjoining to 
it." The resemblance that is observable among all the languages 
of these parts of Asia, not only in words but also in their cnarac- 
ters or letters, gives proof that they have sprung from the Hebrew { 
a circumsttance which Josephus's history supports : but it does 
not support the supposition that Shem's children were present at 
Babel; for if they had, we cannot suppose that this affinity would 
have existed. 

CoETLOGON observes of the Asiatic languages, that ■** the 
Arabic is a branch or dialect of the Hebrew, and that " the Syriae 
and Chaldaic are also dialects of the Hebrew." Grant, in order 
to show the gradations from one language to another, exhibits the 
numerals (from one to ten) of thirty mfferent languages, ancient 
and modem, and including both European and Asiatic ; and the 
writer of the Grammar in Rees's Cyclopedia, not content with 
deriving English words from the Saxon and Teutonic, and the lat- 
ter from the Hebrew, as the parent stock, descends the trefe on tlic 
opposite side, and loses himself among the ramifications of Arabic, 
Persiac, Chaldean, Slc. Grant's comparisons are sufficient for the 
J)r€sent purpose, for the kindred properties of the Hebrew and the 
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Arabic, and of the Persian and Sanscrit, clearljr prove their <ommoa 
origin. The Hindoo Unguase, though allowed to contain some- 
thing of the Hebrew, is a mixture of less obvious orisrin tlian the 
others. May not the miserable Parier, who, because he is a crea« 
ture of ignoble catie^ is not allowed, on pain of death, to breathe in 
tiie atmosphere inhaled by the immaculate Brahman ; may not be 
have descended from some emigiant branch of the fiunily of Ham ; 
and may not this be the reason why he is doomed to abject drudgery 
and contumely ? 

Having seen, or at least endeavoured to see, that the Hebrew 
is the common parent of all the languages of Europe and Asia, we 
may dismiss the latter as of little mterest to ourselves, and pro- 
ceed to enquire further respecting the former. The scripture, 
after having named the children o^ Japhet, informs us, that '* by 
these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands." Jo- 
sephus thus minutely describes their dispersion : "Japhet, the 
son of Noah, had seven sons : they inhabited so that beginning at 
the mountains Taurus and Amanus, they proceeded along Asia as 
far as the river Tanais, and along Europe to Cadiz ; and settUi^ 
themselves on the lands they light upon [not seized] which none 
had inhabited before, they called the nations by their own names. 
For Gromer founded those whom the Greeks call Galatians or 
GauU^ but were then called Gomerites. Magog founded those that 
from him were named Magogites, but who are by the Greeks 
called Scythians. Now as to Javan and Madai, the sons of Japhet ; 
from Madai came the Ma deans, which are called Medet by the 
Greeks; but frpm Javan, Ionia and all the Greeks are derived. 
Thobal founded theThobelites, which are now called Ibcres; and the 
Moscheni were founded by Mosech ; now they are called Cappa^ 
docians : there is even now among them a city called Mazaca. 
Thiras also called those whom he ruled over Thiracians ; but the 
Greeks changed the name into Thracians.** In like manner he 
fixes the foundation of Cyprus from its city Citius or Cethimus, 
of Tarsus or Cilicia on Tharsus, and of the Julians or Natolians 
on Elisa, the three sons of Javan. 

This account of the spreading of Noah's fimiily appears quite 
consistent ; for we must naturally suppose that as the community 
continued to increase, they would separate themselves according to 
their tribes : thus Ham travelled westward, Shem eastward, ami 
Japheth northward; the first inhabiting Africa, the second Asia, 
and the third Europe. Here again, we see the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in putting a barrier between the former and the two latter, 
and in allowing Shem and Japheth to fix their own boundaries and 
to hold intercourse with each other : that such intercourse was con- 
tinued for' many generations, is evident from history, and from the 
relation that exists amonff all the luiguages of Europe and Asia ; 
from the circumstances that the great nations of the ancients had 
their origin on the borders of Shem and Japheth, and that as time 
has increased and population has extended over the earth, other 
nations have risen to still greater splendour than the former. Kx- 
tending westwardly, the first is Greece, the second Rome, the 
third France, the fourth Great Britain ; and on the other side, the 
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fii%t is Judeft, the second Media and Persia, *' firotn India even 
unto Ethiopia, an hundred and seven and twenty provinces,^ 
(Esther w 1.) the third India, and the fourth China. Here, again, 
we are reminded of a remarkable prophesy : " GOD shall enkrge 
Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.** (Gen. ix. 27). 
This prediction has twice be^n f\ilBlled i in the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Komans, and in the present possession of India by 
Great Britain. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH LANGUAGE. 
I. THE GREEKS. 

According to Sammes, this island was peopled soon after the 
flood : he says that Mesech, the fifth son of Japheth, whose sur- 
name was Samothes, b^anhis reign here about 310 years after the 
deluge, and that the island in honour of him was named Samothea. 
Milton, with as little truth as the other, attributes the first 
peq)ling of this country to Gomer and Javan, the eldest and 
third brothers of Mesech; but Josephus*s account contradict* 
these authors, and so does the situation of ancient Samothracia, 
which evidently took its name from Samothes and Thiras. 
Sammes, notwithstanding, manufiu:tures a list of five kings, firom 
Samothes to Bardus, his descendant in the fourth generation. 
These five reigns, according to the author's account, comprehend.^^ 
ed a period of 247 years ; but other etymologists have proved that 
the names Magus, Saron, Druis, and Bardus, which are those of 
Samothes*s successors, are all of druidical origin ; moreover, the 
iMstorian himself says, that Saronide was but imother name for 
Druid, these words being derived from ^ofoivif and ^(v^j each 
of which signifies an oak; and many are of opinion that the Druids 
took their title from the oaks in theplainof Mamrein Phenida, 
under one of which Abraham entertamed the angels. Some de- 
rive the word from other roots, though all agree that in Greece 
<;ertain gods denominated Dryads and Hemaoryads were said to 
inhabit the woods ; and the Druids are generally understood to^ 
have paid great regard to the oak, and to luive carried instruments 
about their persons for the purpose of cutting off the branches of 
^e misletoe from that. tree. Stukeley, one of the greatest anti- 
quaries, tells us that*the Druids were Grebes, but that their re- 
ligious customs wcfre Phenkian, and that liiey came here about 
Graham's time, or about 1000 B. C. 

Some suppose that Britain was first inhabited by the Phenir 
dans, frt>m whom the Midianitea obtained the tin mentioiied in 
Numbers xx^ 22 ; and autiiors are almost universally of opinion , 
that this commodity wiEs folind either in the southern coast of 
Great Britain or in some part of the Scilly isles: but that it was 
discovered by the Phenicians, few wili be credulous enough to 
imagine; for we find in Ezekiel, chap..xxvii. that the tin was 
brought to Tyre, a Phenician port,, by the people of Tardiish or 
Tarsus, that city having a seneral niarke^ for merchandise of all 
descriptions. The peo^eof Tarsus and all those wW ihhkbited 
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the countries on the north of the Mediterranean, have been 
ghown to be of one fiimily, namely, tliat of Japheth, and to them 
that sea and the Atlantic ocean were of course open. One author 
18 so firmly attached to the Phenicians, that he has made one of 
them split his vessel on a rock, to conceal his discovery from the 
(rreeks ; but if this had been the case, from whom was the intel- 
ligence received? How came the Greeks to know that he was, 
loaden with tin ? And what became of the mariner himself? 

Another author fixes the first peoplinff of Britain by these Phe- 
nicians at 3$7 B-C. ; but Ezekiel foretold the destruction of Tyre 
15. C. 588. In thct, we have no proof that the Phenicians had any 
great skill in navigation in those early ages, though we know that 
the Grecians had a large navy engaged at tie si^ of Troy, which 
was commenced B.C- U84. 

II. THE PHENICIANS. (Hebrew.) 
That the Greeks were the original inhabitants of Bzitaiii), an« 
pears hence to be probable, and that the Fhemdans afterraoas 
traded witJi them may be believed; for the language rooken hme 
at a very early period waa a. compodtion of Gre^ and HeloE^V) a* 
the Welsh in a great measure coutinueB to be* Dr. Wali.i» s^ 
that '' it still has a great affinity with the eastteni languaow^ afl 
appears inthedethwtion ofworda^ as JdiR Baviea has remamd lot 
hia Wel^ dictionary, and Samuel Bochart in hia Sacred Geog- 
raphy, who thinks that the very name of Btitaim ia derived from 
the Arabic or Punic tongue; namely, that BfSTdim^sn comes from 
M^t^i j^ntK^ signifying' the Umd of Tin and Lead, and ^at the 
Briti^ ides were called by tlte Grredfs CattUeride^ aword of the 
mseok significatioB. Alsa in Syntax, which is performed by pro- 
j&Beerand aiiftarai, and the iwrious peromtatioa of the state^ as ap» 
peaxct from tdse Welsh ^Grammars potblished in Ladn by JcAia 
Dsvtfis? and Joh& Bavid Bice : for as Ute Hebkews have a rtato: 
^ueiute and a state of regimen; so the Welsh have, aa they ex^ 
paresa it, a primary and s<S, a liquid and aspirate state,, according 
t« tibe varieiby of coaistruetion ; to which I shall add that jcttiiing 
the names of persons to those of thar fathers and grandather% 
&C. was a custom of the eastern nations; for example, JchikBmA, 
Biee, ox ta speak in their own tongue, Siom ap' Dc^d ap Shyt^ la 
the same as John son of David, son of Rice.** In support of this 
axgument> the Doctor brings forward a numerous and respectable 
list of authors, and adds, ^^ though sonae fkbles may be mixed 
among the most ancient writingsi, as is common in accounts of a 
very old date, yet beyend dimbt much truth may also be found 
in them.** 

The Greek oim^ued. 

Having taken this authority in fiivour of the Hebrew as one of 
the parents, of the British laiu^age^ we may again look at the his- 
tories handed down to us, and endeavour stiU further to stamp its 
specific character. Saounes's history appears to be a complete 
fiction; for though he has very ing^ously continuea hia. 
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chronicle of the kings to the time of Cesar, he says that though 
the S^onides were iSnids, the Greeks fr»t came here in the reign 
of Bardus, who was subdued by Albion, a Grecian chief, who gave 
the country his own name; and he gives a race of 18 kings, ex- 
tending downwards through a period of 631 years, at the expira- 
tion of which, B.C. 1160, ne says that Phranicus, the seventeenth 
from Albion, was dethroned by Brutus. This brings us to Milton, 
but it does not agree with him ; for he says that Brutus the Tro- 
jan landed at Totne^^ the year B.C. 11*17, or 67 after the tak- 
ing of Troy. Rapin and Geoffrey of Monmouth also tell us that 
*' Brutus landed here about sixty years after the taking of Troy, or 
1118 before Christ." Now Troy was taken in 1 1 84, therefore they 
should have written 66. Milton says fru^ther, that " Brutus, in. 
a chosen place, built yew Troy or Troja Nova (contracted in after 
times to Trinovant ; by Tacitus called Londinum, nowJLondon) : 
about the time of Saul and Jonathan, or 1060 years before Christ, 
i. e. about 124 years after the taking of Troy ;" if this be true, 
Brutus was here at least 67 years ; hut whether it be so or not, 
the manners and customs of the Britons in the succeeding ages 
very much resembled those of the Greeks. The game, of quoits, 
an excellent pastime almost in disuse, is said to have been brought 
hither by Lycurgus B.C. 700, and this was one of the Olympic 
games. The method of wrestling, commonly called hug, sls 
practiced in Cornwall and the north of England, was also brought 
from Greece, where it was practiced at the public sports. Wneu 
Caesar invaded Britain, he found that the natives were very skil- 
ful in the management of their chariots of war, for which the 
Greeks were also fiimous at the Trojan war, 1100 years before 
Caesar's time. The Druids, who were both the priests and the 
rulers of the country, wrote their transactions in Greek. Stowe 
says that " Ebranke buylded a temple to Diana in York, about 
962 B.C." that " Bladud made a temple to Apollo in Bathe, 833 
B.C." that Lear, his son, " made a temple to Janus in Leicester 
in 844 ;" and that Conedagus, the grandson of Lear, '* made a 
^mple to Mars at Perche, another to Minerva in Bangor, and a 
third to Mercury in Comwal, about the year 800.*' All these 
names were in common use as Deities, among the Greek poets oxid 
historians, 900 or 1000 years before the Chrilstian era. Sammesand 
Milton inform us that Bladud, above-mentioned, was a very inge- 
nious man, and that he made himself Mngs to fly with; and. Stowe 
says that " he is affirmed to have**teng studied at Athens, 
lUid to have brought with him from thence four philosophers to 
keep school in Britain; for the which (in the 17th yeare of his 
raigne) he buylded Stamford and made it a university (about U6^ 
yeares before Christ), wherein he had great numbers^ of scholars 
studying in all the seven liberal sciences." Lastly, #ie language 
df the Welsh or ancient British contfdns many Greek words,, md 
that of the English still preserves a few of them ; notwithstand- 
MTg, as Lemon says, that it has been '* curtailed, transformed, 
transfigured, and transposed, in so wonderful n manner, by the 
harsh, discordant, and unpolished dialects of Celts, G»ak, W^^^ 
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Bcta« Scol% SaKom, Banes, Norraims, QermaM, and Bvleh, 
aa to haye almost entirely efiaced the primitiye purity ^ tlie 
Gfeek tongue.** 

Having pretty fiurly ascertained that the Greek was one of thet 
parents of the British torigue, we are next directecl to. enquire re^ 
specting the origin of the Greek, or rather how it came to differ 
from the Hebrew since Javan, the son of Japheth, was theireputed 
patriarch of that nation. From the accoun^ handed down to us,l 
and the supposition is qiiite natural, as the different fiuniHes in« 
creased, th^ explored the coasts in search of settlements, andt 
when they round places suitable for the purposes of society an4 
traffic, there they took their abode. As new objects presented 
themselves to their notice, they would invent new words, and ac- 
cording to their taste and to the measure of their attention to the 
cultivation of language, would be the nature and periSection 
of that language. They would reject words and substitute others; 
as they found them to be less or more appropriate, and these altera- 
tions would not be made by one, but by almost every £umly ; 
moreqver, their commerce with other nations or colonies would, 
continually enlarge their several vocabularies. Intermarriages 
would idso contribute in no small degree to the diversities of lan- 
guage. The Javanians or lonians having colonised a group of islands, 
would, by spreading round the coasts, at length begin to occupy 
the interior, and thus come to communicate with each other. This 
imion of a circle of conti^ous colonies into one dialect, and of the 
several general' dialects into one grand language, perfectly agrees 
with the character of the Greek tongue, and clearly accounts for 
its great copiousness. " The Greek," says Coetlogon, " was the 
lan^iage of a polite people, who had a taste for arts and sciences, 
which they cultivated with success." No doubt of it ; for as they 
came to converse toother on friendly terms, they would endeavour 
to improve themselves and each other by mutual comparison and 
correction* Can we then wonder that " in the living tong^ues are 
still preserved a great number of Greek terms oF art; some 
descended to us from the Grecians, and others formed anew ? 
When a new invention, rite, order, machine, instrument, &c has 
been discovered, recourse has commonly been had to the Greek for 
a name, the facility with which words are there compounded, 
readijy affording us names expressive of the use, effect, &c. of such 
instruments." Coetlooox. 

Is not this a convincing proof of the great perfection of the 
Qreek, language, and of its use in English sdiools? Does it not. 
opep tp our^yes a (treasure of information not to be found eW, 
where? Wno wiU be so blind as. to be misled by a man wh<»\, 
^unds his arersion on ui^ustifiable pr^udice, and whose attacks 
QQ men of learning prove his own scantmess of mind, his want of 
liberality, and his malevolence of disposition ? Gobbet t says that . 
«« the study of derivaticm and composition is fit only for monks and. I 
SsHom o^ English colleges, who live by the sweat of other people's . 
ijrowa."— Alw, poor Cqw?tt 1 
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m. THE OAUliS OB CELTS. 

I^nnh the recmnmencement of Siunmes^s historj at the epoch- 
of Brutus's arrival in firitain, the author has given a chapt^ of 
54 kings, from Brutus downward to JuMusCsesar : this chronologj 
compiSiends a period of 1088 jears, thereby fixing Caesar's 
invasion at 72 B.C. which is 20 years wrong* Stowe, with more 
apparent consistency, sajrs that *^ the lyn^ge of Brutus continued 
to goiM^nt this realme by the space of 616 years ;*' which time^ 
re<£)ning from the date given by Milton, Rapin, and others, 
would terminate B.C. 501 or 2. Here is some probability of truth^ 
because when Csesar came to Britain it was mvided into several* 
petty kingdoms ; fi)r the British kings, of whom Kent alone had no 
fewer than four, held a general council, and elected Cassibelan to * 
conduct them in their defence against the Romans ; and Britain 
bad undoubtedly been thus <Hvi£d far some time, and probab^ 
for some centuries. We are informed by Csesar himself that 
when he came hither the Britons bad great intercourse and traf- 
ficked much with the Gauls or Celts, who inhabited the country now, 
called France ; and that when he was at war in Gaul, before he 
invaded Britain, he found that many of the soldiers in the Gaulic 
army were Britons; and that as he advanced towards the* north, 
he feuttd that the reintbrcements were chiefly drawu from Bri- 
tain. These two nations had then long been known to each 
other ; for Milton says that '* all GaMia was overrun by Brennus, 
a British king, the turbulent younger son of Belinus who built 
Beline*s gate, now Billingsgate, in London, about the year 400 
before Christ." Under this Idng, Britain and Gaul seem to have 
been united ; for the Gauls under Brennus I. a British king (the 
same Brennus of course) ravaged all Italy and burned Rome : and 
Qrennus II. a Gaulish king, with Acichorius a Pannonian chief, 
and 150,000 men, overran both Italy and Greece, before Christ 
about 320. The intercourse thus kept up between the twa coun- 
tries may have given rise to the opinion entertained by Dr. Wal- 
Lis, that the Britons and Gauls were the same people. Though 
probability does not favour this idea, the British language in 
Csesar's time would evidently contain a mixture of the Gaelic ; 
therefore, it was compounded of Gaelic^ Greeks and Hebrew^ or 
chiefly so. 

IV. THE ROMANS. (Latin.) 

Dr. Wallis's histonr proceeds thus : — '* When Julius Csesat 
and others Rafter him had extended the Roman empire as fkr as 
Britain, though on account of its great distance from Rome and ' 
the small resort of Romans hither, our language underwent less 
alteration than those of the Gauls, Spaniards, and Lombards, who 
lived nearer to Rome, vet the language of Britain received many 
Latin words which still remain; and on the other hand, the Ro. 
mans undoubtedly carried many British words away with them.** 
But though the Romans did not entirely establidi their language ' 
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in Britain, we cannot but suppose that in the course of 500 yeanr 
it made considerable progress ; for as Greenwood truly says, *^ the 
laws of forei^ conquests usually extended to letters and sjpeech, 
as well as territories, the conqueror commonly endeavounng to 
propagate his own language as far as his dominions.'* Moreover 
**• no person in the provinces could enjoy the Roman freedom with 
any honour, and remain ignorant of the Roman tongue ; the pre- 
tors of the provinces were not allowed to deliver their judgment 
but in that language ; nor would the Roman magistrates give 
audience to the Grecians, therefore much less to the barbarous 
nations, but in the Latin tongue :" '^ But instead of following 
these brave examples," Mr.GBEENwooD adds, "we, for the advance^ 
ment of our language, send our boys and girls to learn French, a 
custom, etpeciaUy as it relates to Uie female sex, very ridiculous 
and nonsensical.*' 

Hence the Roman was the fourth langua^ that entered into 
the composition of the British. Of the origin of this language, 
several accounts are given ; but that it was lounded on the Greek, 
and had its rise in I^tium, no doubt can remain ; for most of its 
primitives may be immediately derived from the Greek, and the 
situation of the country in which it was first spoken favours that 
idea. The language is called Laiiny because it was first spoken in 
Latiimi. " It IS £rmed principally from the Greek,** says Coet- 
i.booM, *^ and particularly the iEolic dialect of that tongue ; 
though it has a great number of words which it borrowed firom the 
languages of the Etrusci, Otciy and other ancient people of Italy, 
aha foreign commerce and wars, in course of time added a great 
nianv more.** We may also reasonably suppose that tlie Iberian 
fiind contributed a portion toward the establishment of the 
Latian, which sum the Romans have subsequently returned 
with compound interest ; for the present Spanish and Portuguese 
are neither Latin nor any thing but Latin. 

Greenwood observes that the present French, Spanish, and 
Italian are several offsprings and derivations of the Latiu, and ac« 
counts for the idiomatic forms of tlie three languages on the prin- 
ciple of inflexion. " The same words in the original tongue, by 
divers inflections and changes, make divers dialects; as the same 
word in Latin^ diversely varied, produces the Italian, Spanish, 
and French dialects : so the Latin calls a son in law gener^ the 
ItaUah generoy the Spanish yemo^ and the French gendreJ*^ 

Having endeavoured to trace the language of Britain ' through 
the ages of her obscurity, the pupil shall now be presented with a 
chronological view of ^he circumstances that have operated on the 
language, from the era of civilisation to the present time. This 
shall be'accompanied bv actual specimens, as it was written in 
different ages ; and followed by a copious list of derivaticms from 
several languages : he will then be enabled to think for himself, 
and to juilge of literatiure bv the nature of the composition. The 
specimens may be corrected according to the Orthography of the 
present age, beginning with the last and working backward as far 
as may be deemed necessary, which will be an amusing exerciso . 
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he can alsa write under each word the initial letter or numeral 

X of the Part of Speech in ¥^ich it ranks; and subsequently^ 
n he becomes master of £tymolo^, he can describe the several 
properties of the different words. This will instil into his mind 
the princ^)les of the En^sh langua^, and will midce him ac- 
quainted with some particulars re&tive to the history of his native 
country. 

CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE IN BRITAIN, 

ASVO DOBfn^I 

44, Latin introduced into Britain by the Emperor Claudius, who 
settled the Romans in the country of the Trinobantety now 
Middlesex and Essex. 
61. (Fifth of Nero). St Paul, a prisoner at Rome, wrote his 
JE^iistle to the Galatians, the allies of tiie Britons ; and 
rfioirtly afterwards^ Christianity dawned in Britain, probably 
in the Latin languiu^e, which was general throu^out Su- 
re^ and part of Asia. Great persecution of the Christians 
in Nero's dominions. Britain a place of re^ge. 
66. From sixteen to twenty thousand Romans in Trinobant, as 
appears by the speech of A^ppa to the Jews : " Do you, 
who depend on the walls of Jerusalem, consider what a wall 
the Bntons had, for the Romans sailed away to them, and 
V subdued them while they were encompassed by the ocean* 
and inhabited an island that is not less than the continent of 
the whole inhabited earth ; and four legions are a su^kienC 
guard to so large an island.** 
The Saxons had not then crossed Europe, for the seditious Jews," 
according to Josephus, '* joined to themselves many of the !^carU\ 
that beinff the name of such robbers as had under their bosoms 
swords caUed Sicce,** (Wars, book ii.) This is another name of the 
Aioa?, with which these people were armed when they dwelt in the 
west, and of which we may form a notion from the English txckki^ 
as 9(iflhe will remind us of the Scythumtp 

Air. BOM. 

89. The Britons, under Agricola, began by his persuasion to 

imitate the manners of the Romans ; which ^ gave rise t(^ 

many stately temples, noble porticoes^ and other building 

lK>th puUic and pdvate.'* Ashburtok. 

85. Ajmcola reduced Britain to a Roman province. 

133. The Britons protected by the Romans, who by command of 

Areola walled out the northern invaders. 
13d. A second wall built b^Lollius Urbicus. 
181. (According to B^nqham.) Lucius, king of Briton, sent, two! 
ambassaoors to Eleutheriua,^ bishsop of Rome, to he in- 
structed in Christianity- Both were consecrated b^hop%, 
returned to preach the Gospel, and baptized the chiefs; 
2<M^. Severus built a third waU against the Picts, part of idmik ia. 
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AX. BOH' 

$12. Severus died at Eboracum, now York. 
IK)7* Constantius, the &ther of Constantine the Great, died at 
York. 

[From this time to the close of the fourth century, Latin and 
Ghristianity were mutually prosperous. In the reign of Con- 
staiitine, Roman literature was encouraged in twenty-eight British' 
ci^ties ; superstition then fled b^ore the &ce of Christianity, and 
the Druids fled with it.] 

AX. DOM. 

407. Honorius, oppressed by the Huns and Vandals, left the 
Britons unprotected, and Latin, except in the churches, feU 
into decay. 

427. The Franks conquex'ed Gaul, and founded the monarchy of 
France. 

445. Vortigem, king of Danmonium (now Devonshire and Com- 
wali;, elected chief king of Britain ; the people in vain pe- 
titioned the Romans to come to his assistance ; the Saxons 
were therefore invited to Britain* The Saxon language 
was then a roecies of the Gothic, of which Mr. Sutclifpe 
gives the following and other specimens : 



OOTHIC. 

Aftra ; hausidcduth thatei qui- 
than ist thaimy airizam. niu &rs- 
varais Uh u^bas fanin aithans 
tkehians. 

' Aththan iX: kwitha izvit, ni 
svaran allis. ni bi himinu unte 
itols ist Goths. 

Nih bi airtha. vnte fotubaurd 
U fotive it. nih M Jairusauly- 
mai. unte baurgs ist this mikilins 
thuidanis. 

' Nih bi • haubida iheinamma. 
svarais. unte ni magt ain tagl 
hweit akhthau suart gataujau. . 

Sigaith than vaurda irvar ja. ja. 
ne. ne. ith thata managizo ihaim 
tisthamma ubilin ist* 



£XOLISB. 

After; Iieard ye have that 
quotlien it if ^ them of old time, 
not forswear but use give to the 
Lord oaths thine. 

Although / Queath to you^ not 
to tvear at all, not by heaven 
since ttool it is God^s. 

Nor hy earth, tince footboard 
it is of foot his ; nor by Jerusa- 
lem, since the burgh it is of this 
mickle king. 

Nor by head thyown swear, 
since not mayest oner Ttair white' 
either swarth get thou. 

Let be tf^en words your yeat^ 
yea, nay, nay, as that is laiver 
thakthem, use of them evuit 
u. (Matt. V.) 

This, says Mr. Sut€Lippe, is *' from Bishop Ui.PHrLDs's 
Gothic version of the four Gospels, written nearly 1500 years 
ago.*' The English is here written in the order of the Gothic ; 
imd to prevent con&sion, the corresponding words are put in Ro-- 
man and Italic alternately. Th^ English words, thoueh not pre- 
cisely the same as Mr. Sutcliffe's, are the same in substance. 

AV. DOM. . . 

449. The Saxons, under Hengist and Hovsa, ^tered Britiaiiir 
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V. THE SAXONS AND ANGLES. (Anglo-Saxoh.) 

The origin of the Saxon language is involved in some obscuritv j 
b^ some it is said to be a Scythian and by others a Teutonic 
dialect; and the Gothic is by some called Gothic or Scythian^ and 
by others Gothic or Teutonic. The question then is, were the 
Scythians and the Teutons the same people? Ghe^ikwood sup- 
poses the Irish langua^ to have originated in the Scythian or 
European Tartar j and so it seems to have done, that being the coun- 
try with which Josephus*s account agrees. The Irish were for*, 
merly called Irin Scot*^ to distinguish them from the Albine Scots; 
and both had origin in the Scythians, whence Scythian land, Scut» 
ten land, Scotland. l^Yie Teutonic^ the same author divides into 
the upper and lower, the former including the Danish and Scandian^ 
and perhapt the Gothic (that is the Moeso-Gothic), and the latter 
the Saxoii^ from which the modem English and Scottish are de« 
rived. Greenwood quotes Pezron, who says that the Pernan 
Is in many respects like the Teutonic or High Dutch ; that the 
Teutons had their origin from the Dacians^ who came from Asia^ 
and particularly from the Phrygians ; and that when they lived in 
upper Asia they were called Daea and in Latin Dai ; but that when 
they passed into Europe they were called Dacians, and were often 
intermixed with the Getas^ which made the ancients confoUnd the 
two nations. . Their origin is again mentioned by Greenwood, 
where he describes their country as lying in Persia, north.^vard of 
the Caspian Sea and Mount Taurus ; but that they were at first 
Gomerians, is a contradiction of all history. He adds that they 
were afterwards called Sacse or JSaques, and that they becam'^ 
&mous under that name; "but having in after ages multiplied 
apace, and in several incursions[^made themselves masters of lesser 
Asia, Thrace, the island of Crete, and all Greece, the^ qfected the 
name of Titam or the children of the earth." " Besides, some of 
these people having separate from the rest, seized on the norther^ 
parts above the Euxine sea, and far beyond the Danube." Hence, 
apparently, though theTeutons and the Scythians were not origin- 
ally the same people, they afterwards either became so far 
united, or their habits were so much alik^, that the distinction 
was confounded. 

AN. DOM. 

455. Hengist bounded the kingdom of Kent on the overthrow of 
the Cantii. 

491. The Saxons linder Ella, founded the kingdom of Sussex (noW 
Sussex, Surrey, and ti^e coast of Hants), which they had 
wrested from the Regni, 

518. The kingdom of Wessex (now Somerset, Wilts, and the in- 
ner part of Hants), founded by the Saxons under Cedrick 
or Cerdick, on the expulsion of the Belffce, This kingdom 
afterwards extended to the Durotriget (Dorset), Danmonii, 
and Attribatii (Berks). 
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627. Erchenwjn, a Saxon, subdued the Trinobantes, and founded 
the kingdom of Essex* (Including Essex, Middlesex, and 
part orHerts). 

642. Arthur, prince of Danmonium, and the last British \aTUf who 
had any power, was mortally wounded in a contest ror his 
kingdom, died in the 76tb year of his reign, and was buried 
at Glastonbury. The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, under 
Ida, having vanquished the Britons, founded the kingdom 
of NoATHUMBE ALAND HTork, Xancaster, Westmonand, 
Cumberland, andDuriiam), in the territo^ of the BrigarUet^ 
the most powerful province in Britain. — ^The Ottadini O^ow 
Northumberland), and part oi Scotland, were added after- 
wards. 

671- The Angles under TJffa, landed on the eastern coast, con- 
quered the Icefii (Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Hunts}^ 
and founded the kingdom of the East Akoles. 

585. Meacia, the last and largest kingdom of the Iteptarchy, 
founded by the Angles under Cri£^ who subdued the Cat* 
tieuc?ilani (Bucks, Bedford, and Herts), 2)o&tmi (Gloucester 
and Oxon), ComavH (Worcester, Warwick, Stafford, Salop, 
and Chester), and Coritani (Northampton, Leicester, But<* 
land, Lincoln, Notts, and Derby). — ^The Britons retreated 
to the mountains of the Ordovices (now North WalesX 
SUures (Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor, and Glamorgan), 
and Cangi (Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan) : thus 
arose the kingdom of Wales, now an English'principality. 
The Angles were so called from the country whence they 
came; which was an Angle lying between Saxony and Jut« 
land. 

597. Austin, a monk of the order of Benedict, arrived in Kent, ^ 
preached to the Saxons, and made many converts. The 
bishops of the primitive church, of whom Wales and the 
borders of Mercia stiU contained seven, opposed his tenets, 
but with little success. 

600. Sussex united to Wessex, and the capital removed to Chi-' 
Chester, the metropolis of the vanquished kingdom. The 
barbarians of Northumberland were at this time divided 
into two tribes or petty kingdoms, namely. Be anicia to the 
north, and Deiaa to the south. This has induced Mr. Bos- 
woATH to assert that the country was an Octarchy; but 
though Deiaa had for a while a government of its own, it 
was always considered by the other nations as a Northum<» 
brian province. 

€25. Benedictinism, which had taken root in the south and east, 
now found its way into the kingdom of Northumberland, 
as appears from the following speech of an Ealderman, ex.* 
tracted from Boswoath*s Anglo-Saxon Granunar. Mr. B» 
says, " This speech is peculiarly interesting, being deliver- 
ed by an illiterate Saxon, with no other KnowlSge than 
such as his barbarous idolatry afforded. King Alfaed^s 
tnmslation given in the text is probably as near the ori^nal 
as can be now obtained.*' P. 283. 
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ENGLISH. 

Thuslike to me is teen^ O kin^, 
thu andward life of men on earth 
to withmeteness (in comparisoil) 
there time that to ni unknown t*. 
So like as thou at a featt sitting 
mid thim aldermen (elders J and 
thanes (ttien of plroperty) in wiH' 
ter time and thy Jire is onlaidr 
and thine hall warmed, and it 
rains and snows, and storms with- 
out Comes then a sparrow and 
readilike the house through fics. 
And comes through other door 
in ; through other outgoes. What 
he in the time that he in heeth, 
not beeth rained on imd the -storm 
of this w^inter ; hut that heeth an 
only glimpse and the kast space, 
but he soon of winter into winter 
after cometh. 

So then this life of men to not 
mickle space endureth. JVhai 
there foregoes, other wliat there 
afterfollo'WSy we not cun (know). 
For then, if this new law aught 
knownliker (more sure) and ri^.- 
liker (more advantageous) hrin< 
then Uiis toorth is, that we f/*»v /. 
follow. 

This translation is not given as refined by Mr. Bosworth, 
but, as the reader will perceive, in the direct order of the Saxon. 

AV. I>&M. 

653. The Benedictines converted the Mercians, who, had with- 
stood their etforts fifty-six years. Britain a^n became a 
Christian country, monasteries rose in every comer, and the 
Saxon and Latin languages were studied by the monks. 

680. Cfledmon, monk of Whitby, the first Saxon poet on record 

731. Bede, a monk of Jarrow in Northumberland, wrote his eccle- 
siastical history in Latin; . , 

627. Egbert, by birth an Angle, declared himself sole monarch of 
Britain, and called the country EngMond, in honour of 
himself. 

855. Ethelulph, or Athehvolf, the second king of England, gave 
the clergy tithes of all goods and a tenth part of all the 
lands in England, free Irom secular service, taxes, &c. 

872. Alfred, the youngest son of Athelwolf, acceded to the thrpne. 
This prince, to whom we are indebted for the fbuhdation of 
our laws, sciences, and commerce, irai unable to read at 



SAXOK. 

BbysHc me is gesewen cyning 
ihis andwarde Uf manna on 
forthan to withmetenysse dhwre 
tide dhe us uncuth is, Swa 
gelic swa dim set swazsendum sitte 
mid dhinum ealdormannum & dhe- 
^um on winter tide & sy fyr 
onseled. & dhin heaU gewyrmed, 
* hit rine & sniwe ^ styrm^; ute. 
Cume dhonne an spearwa, Sj; 
hreedlice thw hus dhurh fleo, & 
cume dhurJi othre duru in. dhurh 
oihre ut gexcite, Hwset he on dha 
tid dhe he inne bith. ne bith hrined 
mid dhy storme dhses wjmtres. ae- 
thw bith an cagan bryhtm & thw 
larie fiec. ac he sona of wintra in 
winter eft cymeth : 

Swa dhonne dhis monna lif to 
medmyclum face aetyweth. 
Hw(et dh8erj^r<r^«n^^.oththe hwa:t 
dhaer aeftcrfylige we ne cunnon : 
Forthon gif theos niwe lar owiht 
cuthlicre ^ gerisenlicre bringe. 
heo tfitet wyrtfu is thw we dhcere 
fyligean. 
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the tge of twelve years, 9^d was sent to 'Romis for his edu- 
cation : a certain proof that learning had made but little 
progress in England. This recalls to mind a Grammar 
writer of the present age, who treads in the steps of Athel- 
wolf so far as to address his son in these words : " My dear 
James, you have now arrived at the age of twelve years, 
without having been advised to look into a book." Cob<* 
BETT, Letter 1. 
806. Alfred, finding that his subjects could not interpret the 
liturgy, which was written in I^atin, made a law that every 
freeholder possessing two hides of land, should send his 
children to schooL He also engaged men of learning from 
abroad, settled pensions on them, sent some into the 
dioceses to instruct the people, and planted others in public 
schools which he erected at Oxenfurd^ one for grammar and 
. rhetoric, a second for logic, music, and arithmetic, a third 
for divinity, and a fourth for geometry and astronomy. 
This prince divided the kingdom into shires (see their 
names at page 251-2), hundreds, and tithings, for the prei 
vention or robbery and the punishment of vagrants; insti- 
tuted the law of trial by jury ; rewarded genius wherever 
he &und it ; confirmed the charter of tithes given by his 
father ; built ships and let them to the merchants for the 
encouragement of commerce ; and set an example to the 
nation by dividing day and night into three equal portions 
of eight hours each, one for rest, another for business, and 
a third for study and recreation. By this means he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Anglo-Saxon tongue to perfection, 
and in founding a code of laws unequalled in any other 
country ; and wiiich, like an ancient castle rendered more 
and more magnificent by successive additions and repairs, 
stands unshaSen by the storms of a thousand years. 

The principal li'terarv works of this prince are the Dom- 
boc, or register of the kingdom divided as above, his poems, 
and his translation of Boethius^s Consolation of Philoso- 
phy imd Bedels Ecclesiastical History, both from the 
Latin, and of ^sop's Fables from the (ireek. 



The letter of the Britons in 446, as edited by Beds and trans- 
lated by King Alfred. Boswobth, p. 282. 



AHOIO-SAXOK. 

Ettlo dhriga cyninga her is 
Bryttageong&geomerung: Us 
dritath dha telireordan to sie. 
withsoifeth us seo sse to dham 
allreotdum. betwih him twain 
we dhus tweofealdne death dhro- 
wiath oththe sticode beoth, oth- 
the on is adruncenew 



ENGLISH. 

To Ettius thrice ^vemor 
here are the Britons' sighs and 
{groans. Us driveth the barba- 
rians to the sea; withshoveth us 
back the sea to those barbarians: 
between these twain we thus m 
two-fold death endure, either 
sticked Twe) be, either in the sea 
drowneo. 
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. Specimen of Alfred's 

Bhaet eorthwaran. 
eaile hsefden. 
folde buende. 
fVutnan gellcne. 
hi of anum twsem. 
ealle comon. 
were & wife, 
on woruld innan. 
snd'hi eac nu get. 
ealle gelice. 
on world cumath* 
whlance & heane. 



Poetry, from Bosworth. 

The eartbenmen 

All had. 

Fold of the ground. 

Beginning alike ; 

They of only two, 

All came, 

Men .and women, 

On world within ; 

And they also now yet. 

All alike, 

Into the world come, 

Bright and siimple. 



This sentiment " on the natural equality of mankind," which 
the author has extended to a much greater length, has given rise 
to a political party called levellers^ who hold the wilftillv mistaken 
notion that the earth and its produce should be divided equally 
among the inhabitants: thus would industry go unrewarded, 
honesty unprotected, and hereditary titles unsupported and un- 
heeded. Thus would our country be reduced to the state in wliich 
Alfred found it : a land of robbers and assassins. 

AV. DOM. 

S05. Five years after the death of Alfred, theNormans made their 
first appearance in England, in concert with the Danes. 

016.. This year the University of Cambridge is said to have been 
founded : a circumstance not probable, because the Danes 
possessed East Anglia, in which Cambridge stands. 

945. Athelstan, king of England, and grandson of Alfred, died. 
He had translated the scriptures into Saxon, and ordered 
them to be made public : he had also built several monas- 
teries. 

1009. Ktheldred II. enacted a law that Englishmen should not 
sell their own children for slaves; a practice till then com- 
mon, especially in Northumberland. About this time died 
^Ifric, archbishop of Canterbuiy. 

Extract from iElfric's Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gregory ; 
from BoswoRTu, p. 2G5. 



ANGI.O-SAXOK. 

Bha gelamp hit tet sumum 
soele. swa swa gyt for ott dedh. 
thset Englisce cydhmen brohton 
I^eora wara to llomana-byrig. 
and Gregorius eode be htere 
strset to tham Engliscum man- 
num heord thing sceawigende : 

Dha gpseah he betwuxt tham 
waram cypecni^htas gesette. tha 
Wieron hwites lichaman and fieg- 



ENGLISH. 

Then happened it at some sale, 
so as yet for oft doth, that Eng- 
lish chapmen brought their 
wares to Kome-borough; aj;d 
Gregory went by there street to 
the English men, their thin^** 
sbowtakmg. 

Then saw he betwixt the 
wares priceboys set, that were 
of white skin and of fair tonu 
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▲N6L0-8AX0K. 

res and wlitan men. and eethe- 
lice gefeaxode : 

Gregorius hwa beheold thsera 
cnapena wlite and beAran of 
hwilcer« theode hi gebrohte wve- 
Ton. tha ssede him man ihw hi of 
£nglalande waeron & thw thara 
theode mennisc swa wUtig 
waere: 

Eft tha .6recoriu9 befran 
hwaether thaes lanaes folc Cristen 
wsere the hsedhene. him man 
saede thw hi heathene waeron : 
Gregorius tha of iueweardre 
heortan langsume siccitunge 
teah & cwsedh. Wae la wa. thw 
swa fiegres hiwes men syndom 
tham sweartan deofle imder- 
dheodde. 



KKOLISH. 

plexion the men, and noblelike 
featured. 

Gregory, who beheld these 
youths' light (beauty) and en- 
quired or which country they 
brought were ; then said to him 
a man that they oi England 
were, and that of that nation 
mankind as light were. 

After then Gregoiy enquired 
whether this land's folkChristian 
were or heathens ; to him the 
man said that they heathens were. 
Gregory then of the inwarder 
heart a longsome sigh took and 
quoth, Welfewayl that so fair 
hue'smen should the swartl^y 
devil underserve. 



The end of this discovery was, that Gregory sent Augustine to 
England (or rather Britain) as before stated, loaden with ** halige 
lac on msesse reafum & on bocum ;'* and with " gewrite & nwenig- 
&aldum |lacum ;" and " ^Ethelbyriht cyning on Cantwarabyrig" 
gaxK Austin, or rather ^^Jbrgeaf him tha wununge on Cantwara- 
byrig seo wses ealles his rices heofod burh.'' Ihus came Popery 
to Britain A.D. 597. 

AN. noM. ^ 

1016. The Danes conquered England and placed Canute on the 
throne. About this time they became civilised, and began 
to embrace Christianity ; for the kuig went on pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, rebuilt the ruined abbeys and tbunded 
others, prohibited markets and &irs being kept on the sab- 
bath, and ordered all Christians to communicate at least 
thrice in every year. 

Specimen of Canute's poetry, composed about 101 7> on hearing 
the monks of Ely sing. Boswoutk, p. 239. 

Merie sungeu the munechcs binnen Ely, 
Tha Cnut ching reuther by ; 
Roweth, Cnihtes, noer the land, 
And here we thes muneches sang. 

These lines need no explanation, every word having some 
feature of the present English. 

AN. DOM. 

1042. The Danes finally subdued, and Edward the Confeaaor 
ax^ointed king in the place of Hardiknute. Th«. iof codu9^ 
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tion of the Normans to Edward's court brought the French 
language to England. 

Hume savs in his history of England, that Edward the Con- 
fessor *' having been educated in Normandy, he introduced many 
of the natives of that country to his court, and French language 
and manners prevailetl throughout the country ;" and Miltoji 
says, that in this reign or about 1050, the EngUsh began " to 
lay aside their ancient customs, and in every thmg to imitate 
French manners ; the great peers to speak Fr«»cA in their houses; 
in French to write their bills and letters, as a great piece of gen- 
tility ; a presage of their subjectiou shortly to that people whose 
iashions and language they affected so slavishly." 

The Danes, though tiey ruled the country for some years, 
never kept that firm hold which is ever necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a language; but as Mr. Bosworth very considerately 
says, " from their frequent incursions and partial settlements, it 
is "reasonable to suppose that their language would have some in- 
fluence over the Anglo-Saxon, especially in the North, where the 
Banes were more numerous. The peculiarities of the Danish 
tongue would predominate, in proportion as their power and au- 
thority increased m Engknd." " The Danes," he continues, 
•* being a rude, illiterate people, chiefly emjjloyed as pirates, 
adopted the most ready way ot expressing their thoughts ; they 
therefore disregarded the 'improved form of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, and either altered or omitted most of the Saxon terminat- 
ing sylhbles." Thus he accounts for the present northern 
dialects, which contain many Saxon words bereft of their final syl- 
lal>les : they have, however, many words purely Saxon. 

3^1[r. Bosworth, who as a writer and recommender of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, may be allowed to entertain a great jmr- 
tiaKty to it, says that ** the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try continue at this day to be of Saxon origin ; hence it follows as 
a natural consequence, that the present language of Englishmen is 
not that heterogeneous compound which some imagine, com])iled 
from the jarring and corrupted elements of Hebrew, Greek, I^tin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian, but completely Ai^lo-Saxon in its 
whole idiom and cdnstruction." In answer to this, the first part 
of these records show that Hebrew and Greek are ingredients of 
the Welsh, and we cannot but suppose that as Christianity 
was encouraged and finally established both in Wales and in Eug- 
land, the prejudices of the two nations would subside ; and though 
Hebrew and Greek were not cultivated, they still existed in the 
British tongue ; and the study of the scriptures would necessarilr 
keep them from total extinction. The English church, being suti- 
ject to tiie Pope, aknowle<lge of Latin was necessary, therefore, 
that language vras nursed in the monasteries and mixed with the 
^xoU. These are the reasons why the latter continued to change ; 
and the subsequent introduction of additional stores from the 
Greek, the liatin, the French, and the Italian, has given rise to the 
modern EngUifa, which ts as unlike to the Anglo-Saxon aa tk« 
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fiiniflbed artidct of commerce that glitter in the nuirketv to the 
rough cast of the foundry, that glows with the heat of the fur^ 
Dace. 

VI. THE NORMANS. (French). 

AN. I>OM. 

1006*. The death of Edward the Confessor gave birth to another 
revolution : the Normans, whom he Had entertained, being 
actuated by ambition or by a natural glory in the oppres- 
sion of others, landed here in 1066, but not till the Saxons 
had found time to collect a numerous army to oppose them, 
as appears from the memorable battle of Hastings, in whioh 
WilUam Duke of Normandy, and his followers, slew sixty- 
eight thoustuid men, and tlius subdued the country at one 
blow, a circumstance from which he took the name ot 
*' The Conqueror.** These Normans, or Northmans ac- 
cording to Camden's Britannia, " had their names from 
the northern pari s from which they came (for Normanni sig» 
nifles no moi'e than nmthcrn vien^ in which sense they are 
ajso tenned Nor^L'ndi., that is, ttorthcnipeoplc, as being the 
flower of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes." Of the 
settlement of these peo])le in France, we are informed that 
in the year 842, in the reign of Charles the Bald, they camQ 
from the north, and ravaged all the coast of France, pene- 
trating as far as Paris, then called the island of the Palace, 
Their character, a.-* given by Coetlogon, is this : " They 
even surpassed the Goths, Vandals, and Saracens, in their 
disordeirs, murders, sacrileges, and devastations, so that it 
was added to the litany in those days, 'JD*rom the fury ot 
the Normans, good Lord deliver us.* " 

William having vanquished the English, he abolished 
their laws, and substituted those of Normandy, and, as far 
as possible, his own language. To effect this last purpose, 
he hail all his proclamations, pleadings, and judicial deeds,' 
written in Norman French : the register of his survey of 
the kingdom, as recorded iii the book of Doniesday, still 
remains a living specimen of the lar^uage which he in- 
tended to introduce, but whiqh the EngliSi were unwilling 
to loam. Wai.lis says, that William's attempt " proved 
unsuccessful, because the number of Normans that came 
hither was inconsiderable when compared with the Kngr. 
lich with whom they mixed; therefore the Normans foiv' 
got their own language before they could make any change 
m finglish.*' 

1030. Domehday bool; finished after the labour of six years : " Hit 
is sceame to tcUunne. ac hit ne thuhtc him nan sceaine tf . 
donne. an oxe. ne an cu. nc an swin na>8 bel^fon th^t nasji 
gcscet on his gcwrite. and eallc tha gewrita wseroti gebroht 

• to him syiTli dhan.** Saxon Chron. . 

I0f>6. The first crusade or military excursion to the hoAy k&^ 
wh5c:i gnve origin to the R^d Ctquh Kljiifflit^, ' . ' ^ '. 
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llOO* This year a&d the preceding, the church lost a bitter eneaur 
and. one of her greatest friends, by the death of William iL 
and Osmund, bishop of Sanmi and Earl of Dorset. Wili 
Ham had exhausted the funds, and even compelled some of 
the derffy to melt the chuith plate to pay their taxes « and 
Osmuna had improved the Latin liturgy, ^' expungii^ A. 
great number of barbarous expressions.*' Henry I. now 
came to the throne, and re-established the f^glish hmra. 

1110. Joffired, abbot of Croylanfi, built schools at Cambridge, 
where he settled four of his monks as professors. 

The Lord's Prayer in the reign of Stephen. (BodwoETB iand' 
Greenwood fix the date at 1130, the Slst of Henry). 

Fader ure the art on heofi)ne, sy gebletsod name thin ; swa swei^ 
on heofone and one orthan. Hlaf ure degwamlich geof us to. da^ ; 
and forseof us ageltes ura swa swa we forgeofen agutendum urum { 
and ne led us on costunge, ac alys us from yfele. Swa beo hit. 

▲ir. DOM. 

1I6L The canon law compiled by Gratian, under tlie authority ot 
Fope £ugene III. alias Peter Bernard, and brought jntp 
England to appease the primate and his bishops. This gave 
the church an ascendancy over the crown, and contributed 
. materially to the more general cultivation of Boman iitetr-' 
ture. 
199' Thomas a Becketj a famous barrister, made archbishop of 
Canterbury and chancellor to Henry II. He was one of 
the first Englishmen, exclusive of the kings and their 
Norman followers, who bore a surname. 

1 109. Henry II. died ; at which time his interctnirse with 
France and Rome had materially altered the English 
language. . •" 

119(K Richard I. died, after a reign of ^ ten years^ of-whieh not 
more than eight months -were spent in England;' consei^ 
• quently the French language gained ground. 

I9O8. A. nuarrel between King^.iohn and Pope Innocent III^ 
ended in the banishment of the bishops, the confiscation of 
their property, and tiie total Suspension of divine service. 
The following year three clerks were hanged at Oxford, 
and nearly three thousand students left tlie 'University In 
consequence. This shows that learnii^ was then in 
request. ' " ' ' -" ^ 

1247. The 32d of Heii. III. Robert Fitz-Ooth, the great outlaw, 
was buried in Kirklees Park, near Leeds, where hi^ monu- 
ment is preserved ; but it is more like the pfoductfbn of a 
journeyman stone-cutter than the genuine orthography of 
the thirteenth century. 

BEAB, VKBERITEAD DXSJLATII. STCAWf 
LAIZ. BOBERtEARL. OF, I|0:NTINOVOM 
XXA ABCIB VEB AZ HIE 8A &EUBS 

. I . ; ,. 4^-.P|Pi. kau;ld im bobik ^^usn : 

8XCK UTLAZ AZ HI AN IZ. WPH, ... 
Ttt BirOLAlTD VITB SI AaSM. 
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The specimen of 1260, contained in a song on the cuckoo, wean 
m very dUFerent feature. Dr. Johnson calls it " the most ancient 
English song now extant.** 



Sumer is icumen in ; 

Lhude sing cuccu : 

Qroweth ^ and bloweth med; 

And springth the wde nu. 

Sing cuccu. 

Awe bleateth after lamb; 

Lhouth after calue cii ; 



Bulluc sterteth^ 
Bucke verteth; 

Murie sing cuccu, 

Cuccu, Cuccu, 
Wei singes thu cuccu ; 
Ne swik thu nauer nu* 



▲V. DOM. 

1280. Robert of Gloucester, a famous poet I>r. Johnson placet 
the date of his poetry at an earlier date, but Dr. Todd cor-' 
rects him. The style of llobert, they say, is neither Saxon 
nor English, great changes having taken place through the 
intercourse oi a century : ^* about the year 1 180, the Sixona 
and Normans, laying aside their antipathies, began to live 
together in amity, and to participate in a common literature 
and language.'* 

£xtract from Robert of Gloucester's Poetical Chronicle* 

Alfired, tbys noble man, as in the ger of grace he nom 

Kygte horidred & syxty & tuelue the kynedom. 

Arst he adde at Rome. ybe. & vor ys grete wysdom. 

The Pope Leon hym biessede, tho he fuder com. 

And the kynges croune of hys lond, that in this lond gut ys : 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were y wys. 

The Saxon characters remaining in this poem are the dotted y, 
\^ffcotMmaHt for ^, and the simple character th: aH the otbm 
are according to the English fwna, 

AH. DOM. 

1307— The reicn of Edward I. Wales united to En^hind in 1282 i 
Edward II. bom, and created Prince of Wales in 1284; 
Roger Bacon the philosopher died in 1292 ; Lincoln s Inn 
established in 1300 ; RobertMannynff, canon of Brunne in 
Lincolnshire, Mnrote ^^ a handling of sinne** in 1303. 

ia07— 1327. The reign of Edward II. The progress of learning 
in this reign is evident from the following circumstances :— 
Lincoln's Inn society established 1310 ; Exeter College 
Oxon, 131G; Oriel College, 13^; fit MichaePs CoUege, 
Cambridge, 1324 ; University College, 1326 ; ClifibM's 
• Inn, 1325. 

)d27-1377. The reign of Edward III. Literature still on the 
increase. Queen^s Collie, Oxon, 1340; Clare Hall* 
Cambridge, 1347; Pembroke Hall, 1347 ; GonviUe HalU 
1349 ; Corpus Christi, or Benet College, 1363 ; Trinit/ 
Hall, 1355 ; Wicl^e began te refom the abuMt of tbt 
Aoman Church, 1362. 
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The aneigns of the three Edwards bear a strikinff re^em* 
blance to those of thei Georg^es 5 the former brought Entf- 
land to eminence in arms, science, land literature ; and tJb# 
latter have raised her to pre-eminence in all these thiofff 
and more. 

" Specimen of the English Language, as written by Sir Jobs 
Mandeville in 1866. (This is all m English characters). 

Now thanne, the firmament is devysed be. aetronomeres in 1^ 
aignes ; and every signe is devysed in 30 degrees. Also, be the 
erthe devysed in als many parties as the firmament ; and let 
c^ery partye answer to a degree of the firmament ; and wy tethe 
it wel, that aftre theauctoures of astronomye, 700 fiudonges of 
erthe answeren to a decree of the firmament ; and the ben 87 
miles and 4 fiirlonges. Now be that here multiplied be360sithes ; 
and then the! ben 31500 myles, every of 8 fiirlonges aftre my let 
of oure contree. So moche faatlie the erthe in roundnes^se, and of 
bqehte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirstondynffe. 
- This is not given on account of its accuracy, but merely to £ow 
what was tau^t in those days, after a research of ^^ ^4 zeere that 
th€ auctour departede from our contrees." The ne^t specimen i» 
introduced to show that some things had then been taught, which 
ought not to have been. John de Thevisa, vicar of Berkeley it 
(Gloucestershire, translated Higden*s Polychronicon in 1385: from 
this translation the following words are taken. See Todd's John- 
sou, *^ By commixion and medlyng, the contra^ langage is 
appaired. For some usith strange wl^fynge, chiterin^, hanyt^ 
and garryng, grisbyting. This appairynge of the birthe tonge 1$ 
because of twey things: oon is n>r children in scole, agens th« 
usage, and maner of aUe other natiouns beth compellid fi^toleve 
her dune ^gage^ and for to constrewe Jier lessons and her thinges 
a Frensche. .Mso gentilmens children beth ytaught for to speke 
Frenscfae frmnthe lime that thei beth rokked'in her cradeL An4 
uplpndische men woll likne hem selfe to gentilmen, and fondith 
#rth grete bysinesse for to speke Frensche for to be the mor«. 
ytold oV* But in Trevisa's own time, people were a little more 
wise. ^*' This maner,'* he says, *' was miche yused tofi)re th« 
first moreyn, and is siththe somdel ychaungide. For Johan 
Cornwail, a maister of gramer, chau^de the lore of j^ramer scol« 
and construction of Frensche into Englisch ; and Richard Penc- 
riche lemed that maner techyng of hym ; and other men of Penc- 
rich ; so that now in the yere of our Lord M^CCC, LXXXV,. of th4^ 
wUcohd king Richard after the Conquest nyne^ in alle the gramer scolea 
•f Ehglond, children leveth frensche and constraeth and krneth an 
Englisoh.** 

AW.'bpHjr ^ i 

13^1. Geofl&y Chaucer, the celebrated poet, addressed a letter ti 

his son on the subject of the astrolaby, an invention of hiv 

' -< own,, on which the people of Oxford set a high valuation. 

**I^ytel Lnrys m^ son, J rsRCsvs well 1^ cxBTAiirm 
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EVIDENCES ihyne abtlyte to lerne SCYENCES, touch'- 
ivg nomhres aiid proporcions, and also well Consydre I 
thv besye prayer in especyal to lerne the tretyxe of the 
ASTROLABYE. Than for as moche as a PHILOSO- 
PHER saithe, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condi- 
scEKDETH to the ryghtfull prayers of his frende : there- 
fore I have given the a sufficient ASTROLABYE for 
oure ORIZONT, compowned after the latitude of 
Oxenforde : upon the whiche by meditation of this ly tell 
tretue, 1 purpose to teche the a certaine nombre of con- 
clusions PERTAiNYNOE to this Same instrument." 

Dryden having accused this author of having introduced 
ithole cart loads of foreign words into the language, and John- 
son having spoken of him as a man of genius rather than of 
learning ; the above extract has been taken to show the 
real character of the language at that time. The words in 
small Roman are of Saxon origin, the Italics are French, 
the smaller capitals Latin, and the larger capitals Greek ; 
and the curious enquirer will find neany the same propor- 
tion obtaining throughout the writings of Chaucer and 
those of Sir John Gower, his cotemporary. Chaucer is, 
perhaps, the more classical of the two« 

1461*1483. The rei^n of Edward IV. Caxton introduced the 
art of printing mto England, on an improved plan, in 1474 ; 
and his patron, Anthony Wydville, Earl Rivers, " the 
most accomplished nobleman of his time," translated the 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers m 1477» 

Specimen from Lord Rivers. " Ther be thre estates of 
men that be knowen in thre maners, that is to witt, the 
paoient is not knowen but in his adversite, and in his ire ; 
the valiaunt man is not knowen but in werre ; and the 
frende is not knowen but in necessite." 

1485-1509. The reign of Henry YII. who is said to have been 
" very pious and a lover of learning and the learned.** 
W. Grocyn began to teach the Geeek language at Oxford- 
At this date may be fixed the planting of that sublime 
language for which we are indebted for a considerable por- 
tion of that beauty which distinguishes our own ; for 
though Chaucer, I-.ydgate, and others, evidently were ac- 
quainted with that linguiige, they may be said to have cut 
off those graffs from the parent stock, which served Grocyn 
for the purpose of transplantation. 

The Greek guttural X had not tlien surrendered itc 
power to the En^h H, as appears by the words *'*' Cham 
the son of Noy." (£fam the son of No^) as written in Bar. 
clay's " Ship of Fools," Anno 1508. 

1509-1 547. The reign of HenryVIII. This is called " the period 

'^ of the revival of learning and letters," but lor the origin of 

that revival we are mUch indebted to Lord Rivers, above- 
mentioned, to the liberality of HenryVII., and to the per.. 
^veiance of Giiqotn ; though litemtare did not become un* 
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■hackled till the latter part of the reign of Hen. VIII., when 
that prince embraced the Protestant religion, and dissolved 
the monasteries. Luther's protest was made in 1517, 
Henry began the reformation here in 1534, and com- 
menced the dissolution in 1538. At this time fell 645 
monasteries, 2374 chantries, 110 hospitals, and 90 colleges. 
Some of the monks and fiiars, being reduced to indigence, 
sought a subsistence by teaching school; the king im- 
proved the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
founded the celebrated school of St. Paul, in I^ondon ; 
• the Greek language began to shine on the country; and 
every year gave birth to men of letters, which is evident 
from the distinguished writers of the age, among whom 
were Sir Thomas More, Hoger Ascham, Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Bale, Bishop of Ossory, and Leland, the king's ' 
librarian. The first authorised edition of the bible was 
printed in 1539. 

Specimen of the reign of Henry VlII. extracted from t)ie 
^ merry %e»t : written by Maister Thomas More in his youth."' 



He that hath lafte 

The hosier's crafte 
And falleth to making shone, 

The smith that shall 

To paynting fall 
His thrift is well nigh done. 

A black draper 

With whyte paper. 
To goe to writyng scole, 

Ail olde butler 

Become a cutler, 
I wene shall prove a fole. 



A man of lawe 

That never saw 
The wayes to bye and sell, 

Wenyng to rise 

By marchaundise, 
I wish to spede hym well. 

All that ensue 

Such craftes new 
They driue so farre a caste, 

That euennore 

They do therefore 
Beshrewe themselfe at last. 



AW. DOM. 

1647-1553. The reign of Edward VI. Public schools built for 
the propagation of classical literature and the principle* 
of Protestanism. In this reign lived Richard Sherrye, 
who wrote " a treatise on the figures of Grammar and 
Bhetorick." Omitting John of Cornwall, whose work 
was not printed, this is the first English Grammar on 
record. 

1553-1558. The reign of Mary. In the year 1553, the Art 
of Rhetorick, published by Dr. Wilson, fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Todd and Johnson believe this to 
have been " the first system of regular criticism on our lan.- 
guage :" as a treatise on Grammar, it may be called the 
second. The following specimen, extracted from that 
work, is the last that snail be given. 

*' As the sounde of a good instrumente styrreth the 
hearears, and moueth muche deUte, so a cleare soundyng 
Toice comforteth muche our deintie eares with muche 
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gweet meldie, and causeth ts to allowe the matter rather 
for the reporters sake, then the reporter for the matters 
' . take. Demosthenes therefore, ths^t ftmouse oratour, being 
asked what was the chiefest point in al oratorle, gaue the 
chiefe and onely praise to pronunciation ; |>eing demaunded 
what was the seconde, and the thirde, he stilmade answere, 
pronunciation, and would ,make none other answere till 
they lefte askyng, declarying hereby that arte without 
rtteraunce can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without arte can 
dooe right muche.'* 

This specimen, which is deficient only in the Orthogra- 
phy, clearly shows the classical taste of the age ; and the 
more the people of this country studied and compared 
Greek and Latin, the more polished their writings 
became. That languc^e had now risen to something 
like perfection, is mani&st in the fact, that England b^n 
to copy the ancients in dramatical delineation, which has 
©yer been allowed not only to represent language^ in per- 
f^tion, but to require perfection in the representation. In 
this reign, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, wrote the 
tragedy of Gorboduc, the first regular drama that appeared 
in England. 
i5SB>^(m. The reign of Elizabeth. In these '« golden days,*' 
as they are commonly called, classical education was an in- 
dispensable *^ and almost the principal object in the circle 
of a gentleman*s education, and every young lady of fiishion 
was careftiUy instructed in classical letters ;" and tlie 
Queen herself is said to have spoken six languages gram- 
r' matically. Every thiijig, says Wart ok, " was tinctured 
with ancient history anfmythology ;" even, says he, " the 
splendid iceing of an immense historic plum-cake, was em- 
bossed with a delicious basso-relievo of the destruction of 
Troy." Every soldier was a Hector, every traveller a« 

. - Ulysses, every messenger a Mercury, and every shepherd 

conversed with Pan ; Apollo had sons in every village^ 
Orpheus had a cave in every wood, the picture of Minerva 

' graced every toilet, and the Queen was the Jiino of the 

age, ^schylus and Aristophanes, Plautus and Seneca, 
were as familiar to the waiting boy at the door of the 
theatre, as^ Shakspeare now is to the admirers of the drama. 

. • . ' The stoge was one great means of bringing language to 
perfection ; but it had, and still has, a deplorable effect oa 
the morals of the people : of the dissipat^ manners of the 
Mre we have more than sufficient evidence in the writings 
of Shakspeare, whose sublime sentiments are besmeared 
and polluted by the nastiest vulgarity that ever cave offence 
to the ear of delicacy, or igmtion to the combustibles of 
licentiousness. 

VIL THE ITALIANS. 
The tmbotiRded love of classiciil literature, and the gnat desire 
to improve the English tongue, produced an almost total a^lect of 
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the French, a language which contained none of the solid materials 
which were necessary to sound the depths of intellect ; none of 
that emphatical boldness that could impart power to the yoice of 
passion. The beauties of the Italian were round to give variety 
to the inflexions of ideas, and its softness to produce an air of gen- 
tilitj. Orthography, the first essential of written diction, began 
to claim the attention of the learned, and English Grammar, or- 
thographically arranged, was discovered to be the consequent cri* 
tenon of correctness. 

Having pursued the history of the English lanfi;uage to the 
^me wheh Grammar began to be looked on as the only true guide 
to the principles of language, aU other sulyects may now be dis- 
missed to give place to the 

CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

So fer from agreeing with Mr. Sutclipfe, that Biughtland's 
was the first Grammar of any note, we shall endeavour to search 
for a few Others, and to arrange them, as &r as received informa^ 
tion can' dictate, according to their seniority, distinguishing some 
of the most eminent by larger characters. 

EDWARD VI. 

1. The first English Grammar by SHEER YE, about A. D. 

1550. 

2. « The Art of Rhetorick" by Dr. WILSON, A.D* 1663. 

ELIZABETH. 

3. Sir Thomas SMITH, Secretary of State to the Queen, 

published in 1668, " A tract concerning the right pronun-* 
ciation and writing English.** 

4. Sir Johx CHEKE defended the English language, as 

founded on the Saxon. These two grammarians and Had-> 
don were called " the three great masters of language ;'* 
because they corrected the prevailing vicious pronunciation 
of the Greek and the Latin. 
6. *' An Orthographie, &c. how to write or point the image df 
man's voice moste like to the life or nature, by JohiT 
Hart." 1569. 

6. *' Book for the amendment of Orthographie for English 

speech," by Bullockar. 1580. 

7. " On the right writing of our English Tongue," by Mut- 

CASTER. 1582. 

8. " A plain order of Orthograpliie, by Peter Bales." 1690. 

JAMES L 

9. Longonomia Anrfica, by Alexander Gill the elder, Head 

Master of St. Paurs School, in 1621. If Dr. Gill, his son 
and successor, wrote on Grammar, his work was a re-publi- 
cation of his Mher*s. 

CHARLES I. 
10. In the beginning of this reign, Bek JoifsoN the poet, wrote 
on the subject of Grammar. Horne Tooke spake highly 
2 A 
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of tlus obscure tract, because no writer had done so before 
hioL 

11. Charles BirTLER, the author of Hudibras, published in 
1633, ** The English Grammar, or the institution of letters, 
syllables, and words, in the English tongue.*' 

THE REIGN OF THE REBELS. 
W. Dr. John WALIJS in 1653, published his Grammatics 
Linguae Anglicanse. See p. 64. 

CHARLES XL 

13. Essay towards a real character and a philosophical language* 

by John WILKINS, D.D. Bishop of Chester, 1662. 

14. The Royal. Grammar, commonly called Lilly's Grammar, ex- 

plained by William Walker, rector of Coltersworth, 
1670. This is a Grammar of the Latin language written in 
English, but it gives much information relative to the Eng- 
lish tongue ; therefore Mr. Walker's name deserves to be 
enrollea in the list of English Grammarians. 
U. " Friendly advice to the correctour of the English presi «t 
Oxford, conceruing the Orthographie,'* 1682. 

JAMES XL 

16. After a struggle of seventeen years, John Locke the philo- 

sopher, in 1687, suc<;eeded in publishing his E&ay on the 
Human Understanding. Dr. Johnson says of this work, 
that if it had been c^Ied a Grammatical Essay, as it ought 
to have been, it would have been less read. 

WXLLXAM XXL 

17. HICKES's Thesaurus, 1680. This is a valuable work in 

quarto; and though it is applied to the investigation of 
Gothic and Saxon literature, it has been copied by all the 
fffeater Grammarians, and is well worth the attention of the 
English student who is desirous to understand the lan- 
guage of his mother country. 

ANNE. 

18. In the beginning of this reign appeared a poetic treatfciB 

with notes, entitled " A Grammar of the English Tongue, 
with the Arts of Logick, Rhetorick, Poetry, Ac." This, no 
«doubt, was an excellent work in its day, and is now mudfa 
more deserving of an attentive perusal than many of subse- 
•quent date. Of its pristine merits no reader can doubt, 
when he is informed that it was dedicated by permission to 
the Queen, that it was the joint work of two of the first 
grammarians of the age, that the poet-laureat honoured them 
with a metrical address, and that the editor of the TatUr, 
ai^er the strictest scrutiny, gave his decided opinion in its 
favour. This is the work noticed bv Sutcliffe, aii4 com- 
monly called BRIGHTLAND's Grammar. The stvle of 
this work, and the classification and inflexions of words, are 
a little old-fashioned when compared with the flowery lan- 
guage and prevailing system of the nineteenth century ; but 
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from all the circumstances that attended its publication) 
it was undoubtedly looked on as a perfect model of lan- 
guage ; and as such it is worth preserving. 
^ 1^ SuTCLiFPE says that ^^ towards the middle of the last c^- 
tury, Mr. Greenwood, sur-Master of St Paul's School, pub- 
lished a Royal Grammar of the English tongue, dedicated to 
the Princass of Wales." True, but this was not Mr. 
GREENWOOD'S first production; for his " Essay to- 
words a Practical English Grammar," had the recommenda- 
tion of Doctor HiCKEs, who died in 1713) and whose letter 
begins thus : *' Sir, I now give you very hearty, though very 
. late thanks." This Grammar was also recommended, by Dr. 
Watts and others, as appears from the fifth edition, printed 
in 1753. TooKE treated Mr. Greenwood with such severe 
censure as to say that he did hot understand, the EngUsh 
language ; but the Essay is the reverse of meanness, and 
TooKE himself has copied from it. 

ge;orge I. 

•0. In 1715 appeared " The Rudiments of Grammar for the Eng- 
lish-Saxon tongue, first given in English, with an apology 
for the study of Northern Antiquities," by Elizabeth 
Elstob: a work of interest to the English student Though 
Thwaites, Lye, and others, cannot be i*anked among the 
EngUsh grammarians, Miss Elstob certainly claims a 
place. 

21. In the fo>irth edition of Bright land, which came out in 
1721, the editors defended themselves with some warmth 
•gainst an opposition contained in " THE English Gram- 
mar; or an Essay on the Art of Grammar applied to, and 
exemplified in, the English Tongue :" this work, say they, 
is ♦' no more like an English Grammar than a Chinese." 

J». hi the later editions of Greenwood, he acknowledges his ob- 
ligation to his " learned friend, Mr. John Dennis, for his 
Essay towards an English Prosody." This, perhaps, should 
be placed higher. 
• 83. ** An Introduction to an English Grammar, with a compen- 
dious way to master any language in the world," &c. by J. 
Henley, M.A. made its appearance in 1726. Mr. Bos- 
woRTH speaks li^tly of the Saxon part, and the English as 
little deserves to be recommended or imitated. 

GEORGE II. 

24. In 1735, B. Martin commenced his numerous labours, and 

^ produced his philosophical Grammar. The third edition of 

the English Grammar did not appear till 1766, therefore, 

probably, the first was not published immediately afcer the 

former work. 

Jfi. The Chevalier Dennis de Coetlogon, Knight of St Lazaif , 
M.D. brought forward, in the year. 1745, his " Universal 
History of Arts and Sciences," in two folio volumes. The 
^ticle on Grammar is executed in a masterly style, and is 

2 A 2 
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at onoe instructive and entertaining. The compiler of this 
catalogue is much indebted to the Chevalier for valuable 
information. 

The Grammars recommended by this author are Wali^is, 
Brightlako, and Gbxenwood. 
96. " Hermes, or a philoso^^cal enqviry concerning Language,** 

by James HARRIS, Esq. See the Review, Lesson xiv. 
27. In 1765, Mr. Samuel (afterwards Dr.) JOHNSON, first pub- 
lished his Grammar and Dictionary : had it not been a va- 
luable work, the copy-ri^ht would not have sold fbr 150O 
guineas. The new edition of this work, as edited by Dr. 
Tods, is by &r the best work of the kind now extant. 

GEORGE IIL ^ 

^8. In 1761, Dr. JostPU Priestley began his literary career 
with ^* The Rudiments of English C^ammar, adapted to the 
use ot schools." The reader will form an idea or the value 
of this work when he learns that the second edition appeared 
with improvemenU suggested by Mr. Bret land, of Exeter, 
in 1785. We ha^e heard much of Priestley's Grammar: 
the care-worn pedagogue, fainting with fatigue and athirst 
for novelty, is attract^ }iy the magnetic name of philosophy, 
peizes with eagerness the book ^^ adapted to the use of 
schools," turns over its pages with an anxiously enquiring 
eye, expecting to behold the mid-day sun ; but meeting only 
the dim twinkling of Sirius, be holds up his hands in amaze- 
ment, and exclaims, '^ Is this the great Doctor Priest- 

i-EYr' 

29. *'*• A short introduction to English Gramnuu:, with critical 
notes," opened the eyes of schoolmasters in 1762. This 
anonymous publicalion was soon discovered to be the work 
of Dr. Robert LOWTH. SuTcurPE places this work 
ahaut 1760, and says that the author was ^^ afterwards Bish(^ 
of Lincoln ;" whereas, according to Chalmerses Biography, 
he was created Bishop of ^/. David's m 1766, was translated 
to Oxford the same year, and thence to London in 1777, 
where he remained ten years, — and then was closed his valu- 
able Ufe. 

30« In 1764, Charles Wiseman's '* Complete English Gram- 
mar, on a new plan," came out. See the Review. 

31. The next in order is ^' A Grammar of the English Language 

in two Treatises," partly in prose and partly in verse, " by 
William Ward, M. A. Master of the Grammar School at 
Beverley, in the county of York ;" who says, *' several 
pieces on Enslisb Grammar have been published sincfe the 
time of Dr. Wallis ; and very lately we have been fiivoured 
with bne by the learned Dr. Lowth, now Lord Bishop of 
Oxford This piece is excellent on account of the notes." 

32. In the year 1770, A. Fisher, of Newcastle, produced hit 

Grammar and ^' a new English Exercise book," in the pre- 
face to which, he did not fkU. to make a bitter attack on 
Ward, who was a little more modest. Fisher's Grammar 
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was long a popular school book, and an improved edition by 
the Rev. W. Wilson appeared since the nativity of Lixn- 
LEY Murray's celebrated work. 

35. The first volume of an anonymous work in octavo, entitled 

" The Origin and Progress of Language,** made its appear- 
ance and provoked the critics in 1773; a second volume 
came out in the true spirit of independence, within the fol- 
lowing year, a third in 1776, and a fourth after a few years' 
rest. These were the work of James Burnett, common- 
ly styled Loi-d 3f ONBODDO, that being' his title of eti- 
quette, as Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Uees's Cyclopedia says that his Lordship- published six 
volumes, but the Birmingham I^ibrary contains only four. 
The soundness and strength of Lord Mokboddo's mind, 
and his extreme credulity, fonn a contVast that overpower! 
the explicating faculty of reason. See the Review. 
^. Mr. Wliite's Treatise on the English language.- *• 

36. " Essays by John Ward." All the informatioit the writer 

can obtain respecting these authors is, that Ellin Bevih 
speaks of them, and particularly mentions the latter as *' a 
very ingenious writer on the English language." [When 
the name of Ward is mentioned in the prfesent work, it ap- 
plies to Mr. Ward of Beverley]. 

36. ** Grammatical Institutes, or an Easy Introduction to Dr. 

liOWTH's English Grammar," by John Ash, LL.D. This 
is also quoteu by the lady above-mentioned. A new and 
improved edition of Ash's Institutes appeared in 1008, and 
two others in the mean time. 

37. " The Accidence, or first Rudiments of English Grammar ; 

designed for the use of young Ladies, by Ellin Devis." 
This, though now antique, is a neat little work, modell^ 
principally from Lowth's design. The third edition waa 
printed in I777. 

38. The Encyclop-tEdia Britaxnica, second edition, I78O. 

See the ReWew. 

39. The Rhetorical Grammar and Dictionary by Thomas 

SHERIDAN, 1780. See the ReWew. 

40. Hugh BLAIR, D.D. first published His Lectures on Rhetoric 

in 1783. [The word Blair, when i^d alone in this book, 
refers to David Blair, to distingv^ish him from the 
Doctor. 

41. Dr. BEATTIE's Theory of Language appeared the same 

year. 

42. "-^ A Grammar of the English Language by D. Penning ;" 

third edition, 1788. 

43. Some " R. Johnson" wrote on Grammar befiire Horne 

TOOKE. 

44. " Ev£a Ure^oerra^ or the Diversions of Purley, by John 

Horne," alias John Horne TOOKE, A.M. ; the latter 
being the name which he assumed when he came to his in- 
2a» 
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heritftxiee. These ^ DixfertUm»y^* so much praised by some, 
were published in 1786, and subsequently re-printed in two 
volumes quarto. See the Review after this lesson. 

4o. An anonymous ^ Essay towards an £nglish Gramteiar,** 
printed in 1788, calls the above-named author,'"*' Mr. 
HoiLNE**' TUs Essay contains nothii^ particular. 

46. Institutes of English Grammar, by R. Harbison : a worth- 
less thinff, though it passed throu^ several editions, the 
fourth of which- was prmted in 1790. 

47- FiCKBouBif.*s Disaertatim on the English Verb, 1789. See 
the Review. 

48. Hodgson's English Grammar, noticed by Shaw. 

49. '•*' An easy Grammar for the use of schools, by A. Mubbat, 

schoolmaster,'* third edition, 1793. This man wrote for 
fiishion's sake. 

60. " A methodical English Grammar,** by the Rev. Johv 

Shaw, Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire. Sutcliffe places this once popular 
grammarian *' presently after" Lowth ; but in Mr. Shawns 
pre&ce he calls that writer '• late Lord Bishop- of London ;*• 
so that for praenUyj Mr. Sutcliffe should have said, 
hetween twenty and ihir^ years, Shaw's Grammar had a 
rapid sale, and the foufth\dition appeared in 1793. Another 
remarkable error in Su1^cliffe*8 book, is that of putting 
Shaw before Pbiestlet, whose Rudiments appeared, as he 
supposes, '^ nearly at the same time.** 

61. Mr. Smetham, l^^fe,.,.^ ♦« k« xt^«».«<^ 

52. The Rev. ChaLles Coote, / '^^^"^ ^ ^^ Hobkset. 

Br. Bbowke wrote on tbe Greek and Mr. Ruddiman on the 
Latin tongue. Not to be registered. 

53. Nabes*s Elements of Orthoepy is an usefiil work. 

64. " A short English Grammar, simplified to the capadiies of 
children,*' by JoHKHoBNSET,ot Scarborough. In 1794 the 
reviewers spake fevourably of this book ; and it has since 
been re-published. See the Review. 

6o. " A concise English Grammar, rendered easy to every ca- 
pacity,*' by Benjamik Rhodes, of Birmingham, 1795. The 
substance of this book, like that, of some others, is paper. 

66. *^ The Principles of English Grammar, with critical remarks 

and exercises,** by John Kkowles, of Liverpool ; fourth 
edition, 1796. See the Review. 

67. LiNDLEY MURRAY, in 1797, produced the most perfect 

English School Grammar that has yet been written. The 
abridgment of this work passes through three editions an- 
nually. [Where Mubbay is spoken o^ the word alludes 
to this author.] See the Review. 

68. " A compendious English Grammar, with uncrammatical 

exercises, by J; L. AIayke, Exeter College, (mord." Mr. 
Mayke was the second grammarian of his age : had he en- 
deavoured, like most others, to g^ve publicity to his work, 
instead of confining it wltliin the circle of his private Mends, 
it would have been a salable Grammar at this day. 
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'50. ^ Klements of Grammtr, or in intfoductioti to the Englidi 
language, compiled bpr W, Faulkkck, M^A. Head Master 
of Queen EUzabeth^s Grammar School, Worcester.** 
This Grammar has no date, but from the type, it was 
- evidentlj printed in the last century t In the present it 
is uselera. 

M. *' The Grammatical KaythSnff," by Mrs. Evxs, 1800. 

61. Ieviko^s Elements of £ngli& Composition, 1801. See the 
Beview. 

42p Bacee, ^ 

65. The British Grammar, J 

In vain have the old-book stalls in London, Birming. 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, &c been ransacked for Baker, 
Story, Smetham, Coote, John Ward, R. Johnson, and some 
oUiers ; and in vain have the Cyclopedists and Biographers 
been consulted for some account of them ; the gramma- 
rian is an object too mean for the lists of eminence, and 
too ins^ificant to have place in the obituarv of a maga- 
zine: Campbell, however, is known, and his rhetorical 
fame still lives. 

66. ^ Elements of English Grammar," by John Dalton, Secre- 

tary to the Literarv and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter, 180S. Mr. 1)altok very prudently dedicated hia. 
woric to TooKE, from whom he had obtained aU his in- 
formation. 

67. ^* The Etymology and Syntax of the En^sh Languaffo, ex- 

plained and illustrated, by AlexakdeeCrOMBIE, Ll^D.^ 
1802. This work is allowed to rot in obscurity on account 
of its price, which is much below its internal worth. I^. 
Ceombie was not a scribbler, but a man who dived to the 
depths of lanjpiage, and founded all his rules on demon- 
strative principle 

68. ** A short introduction to English Grammar, by E. Hae- 

EOLD.'* Sixth edition, Birmingham, 1804. Notwithstanding 
the number of impressions through which this Grammar has 
passed, we can only say of the author as Tooke said of 
Geeexwood : his Grammar declares this to be the truth. 

69. ^ OutUues of English Grammar, calculated for the use of 

both sexes at school ; by Johk Waleee, editor of the Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,'* 1806. Quere, why published. 

70. " A compendious English Grammar, with a Key, by D. Paps, 

LL.B. Vicar of Penn, in SUffbrdshire," 1806. The Key 
was first printed in 1790. Mr. Pape's Grammar is at least 
equal to either of its immediate predecessors, though now 
onered for sale at three sbillines per dozen. A fact! 

71- The Rev. M. Bechee, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Bury St Edmund's, quoted by Bullen. 

72. ''*' Rudiments of English Grammar for the use of schools, by 
the Rev. Hsket St. Johk Bullen, M.A. Head Master 
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<»f the Gnitkimar School, Leicester.** Third edition, 180^ 
The plan of Mr. Bullen'b Grammar is entirely original, 
and the work is both brief and comprehensive ; and where 
he has found a disputed point, he has endeavoured to found 
his opinion on the best authority. Each lesson is attended 
by a brief Analysis, and the notes inserted in the appendix 
are suitably arranged. But — see the Review. 

73. ^ The Essentials of English Grammar, by a Member of the 

the University of Oxford,", written in opposition to Mus- 
RAV in LB09, and immediately followed by a pamj^et en- 
titled '^ Lindley Murray examined, or an address to €kusi~ 
ealy French^ and English teachers, in which several absurdi. 
ties, contradictions, and grammatical errors in Mr. Murray's 
Grammar are pointed out ; and in which is likewise shown 
the necessity of the ' Essentials of English Grammar.' " This 
gentleman is more bold than circumspect, and more severe 
than prudent, as we shall elsewhere show. An anonymous 
writer is something like a man who, in the time of battle, 
skulks behind a wall, and fires at the object of his fury 
through a peeping hole till he has consumed his ammu- 
nition; he then runs off, and nothing is known of him except 
that he fought like a coward. 

74. The Grammatical Introduction to Booth's analytical Dic- 

tionary is quoted by Hazlitt. 

75. " A new and improved Grammar of the English Tongue," by 

William Hazlitt, 1810. See the Review. 

76. Mrs. Thackweay's Grammatical Catechism, second edition* 

1813. 

77. " Grammatical Dialogues" by Miss Llotd, second edition, 

1813. 

78. Monsieur St Quentin, 1812, of whom see back. 

^9. " A Grammar of the English Language, by John Grakt, 
A.M." dedicated to Sir W. Grant, Master of the Rolls ; also 
an Abridgment, 1813. Had Mr. Grant weighed the sub- 
ject of Grammar to a greater nicety, he would have been less 
inclined to heap loads of censure and declamation on Mur- 
ray, and less solicitous to found his own empire on the 
down&ll of another. 

90. Pikkock's Catechism. The thirteenth edition appeared in 

1820. 
. fll. To the best of the writer's recollection, an impression of " A 
Grammar of the English Language, with numerous exer- 
cises and questions for example, by the Rev.W. Allen, M . A- 
being a Sequel to the Catechism of English Grammar," was 
advertised in 1814 ; but the copy in hand, like that by 
Faulkner, is one of those that have been published nobody 
knows when. 

«2. « The Principles of English Grammar, by William Lennie," 
teacher of English in Edinburgh, 1814. Mr. Lennie hm 
the honour of having been educated in" the .same school in 
which St. Paul distinguished himself: that is, the school of 
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thfe Pharisees. Mr. Lekkie InlbrmB lis that ^* a sore 
head'* sigxiifies " the head-ache," and amuses us with such 
phfases as ^^ I dinna ken," and the like ; which has induced 
an experienced schoolmaster very wittily to remark, that his 
book IS " calculated for the meridian of Edinburgh." 

83. " Guj's English ^School Gnunmar," by Joseph GuT^ Jun. 

Idl6. This work has a considerable share of patronage, 
and it deserves it;" but he is not a j^fUlosophical ghixamai,' 
rian. 

84. WitLiAwr Windham Rawliksok. See page 36. 

' 85. " A Practical Grammar of the English Language, accompA- 
nied by numerous exercises. By tne Rev. David BLAIR.** 
T^th edition, 1819. This, also, is an excellent Gnimmari 
indeed, it is one of the best 

88. At thisperiod Grammar was at such a low ebb in England, 
ihAt WILLIAM CoBBETT generouslv thought fit to send a 
new treatise over fVom America, ana to confer an hoiiour on 
his native country by dedicating it to ^^ Mr. Benbow, shoe- 
maker, Manchester;'* the bars of whose dungeon, the author 
, hoped, would qffbrd him light sufficient for the purt)08e of 

reading. 

87- Immediately afterwards appeared " A critical examination of 
Cobbett's English Grammar,*' by X. This gentleman 
evidently understands Grammar ; why, therefore, nad he not 
published his name ? 

88. In the year 1819 also appeared the article on Grammar in 
Rees's Cyclopedia, written, as some say, by . Dr. Jokes* 
See the Review. 

i)9. '* Theory and Practice of English Grammar, adapted to tRe 
new modes of instruction. By John Matheson," of the 
'^ Royal School," 1819. The dedication is to Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M.P. of whom we have heard much. See the Re- 
view. 

GEORGE IV. 

90. " The eloquent and philosophical Gilchbist,** as Lewis 

calls him, is another grammati<;al professor from the school d£ 
Gamaliel the Pharisee. 

91. W. G. Lewis wrote in 1821. $ee page 23. 

92. *< A Granfmar of the English Language, illustrated with Ety- 

mologies, Commentaries, Criticisms, and Classical Examples, 
by «rosEPH SuTCLiPFE, AM." 1821. Second edition, 
though " a new work." A review of this work would be 
superfluous. 

93. The Mother's Grammar and the Child's Grammar, being the 

same in principle, they may be considered as one liroA. 
Both went throuffh the press in 1822. 

94. The Mother^s Book has already had pains bestowed on It, 

greatly exceeding its actual worth. 

95. «• An Introduction to English Grammar,** by W. Jillaud 

HO&T. This littTe treatise is not neat but ekgtmt^ and not 
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more so than usefuL Mr. Ho&T has published a portable 
library for the purpose of domestic education : if the Gram- 
mar maj be taken as a pattern, private families will find 
cause to thank him for his ingenuity and perseverance. 

96, « Mrs. Williams's Conversations on Grammar," 1822. See 
the Review. 

97* The Lady's Grammar, by the Eev. J. Nightingale. See 
the Bevtew. 

98. " The English Master, or Student's Guide to Reasoning and 

Composition, by William Banks." 1823. See Beview. 
, M. ^ The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with copioua 
notes, illustrating the structure of the Saxon and the forma- 
tion of the English Language." By the Bev. J. BOS- 
WOBTH, MA. F.A.S. 1823. If the reader is desirous to 
become acquainted with the original structure of the' Eng- 
lish tongue, or to possess a work resulting from deep pene- 
tration and a thorough knowledge of ancient literature, he 
will find in Mr. Boswobth more than the writer can de- 
scribe. See forward. 

100. " A new Grammar of the English Language, including the 
fundamental Principles of Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody.'* 
By T. O. Churchill. The real character of this Grao^- 
mar is an equipoise of good and ill ; the critical exactness of 
the author sometimes inclines to the right of the fiilcrum, 
and sometimes to the left, but never so tar as to produce pre- 
ponderance. 

[Since this Catalogue was arranged, the writer has picked up 
**■ The Grammatical Wreath, or a complete System of English 
Grammar, b^ Alex. Bicknell, Esq. ;" printed in 1790. The 
prime dement of the ^^ wreath" seems to be, that it is frau^^t 

. with useful information, or that, to use an every-4ay expression, 
**• U U too learned ;" therefore, Mr. Bicknell is allowed to sink in- 
to oblivion, while rubbbh, not worth reading, is ^*' foisted upon ih* 
public in the true spirit of eternal quackerp,^* Mr. B. quotes Farro, 

. MiELAN, Holmes, Gibbons, Herries's Elements of Speec)i, 
Baker's Remarks on the English Language, Mason's Essay on 
Elocution, and Sir James Burrows's Tnougbts on Pointing.— 
Within the latter part of the year 1823, two new Grammars have 
also appeared. The first by John Kigan, of Belfast, who hw a 
notion of an idea and an idea concerning a notion ; the former of 
which leads him to divide the science of Grammar, Corbet t like, 

, into two parts, and the latter to declare either that he is " totally 
tmable to comprehend the meaning" of abstract substances, or 
that such things are ^' in a high degree absurd." Mr. Kigan 
defines an idea to si^ify appearance or impression left on the memo- 
vy, but a notion to denote apprehension or conclusion formed in the 
mind; and he proposes ^^ to use the word db^ct to denote that of 
which he can acqmre an idea^ and the word thing to denote that of 
which he can only form a notion :** this is a fiur specimen of Mr. 
KieA2f*s metaphysics, on which science bis Grammar if chiefiy 
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fbtinded. — ^The other new work is " A syntactical English Grain, 
mar, by David Davidsok," dedicated " To the mott noble the 
Duke of Somerset, by his Grace's old preceptor." Mr. David« 
80K divides language into nhie parts of speech, Mr. KiOAir, like 
Hork£ Tooke, into two ; Mr. D. calls Adjectives Adnouns, but 
Mr. if. makes " descriptive Verbs of them ; Mr. D. has a class of 
^ords called Adverbs^ but Mr. K. calls them comparative Verbs^ 
and has a kind of Nouns, such as the word exceedingy called 
•* progressive active names ;" Mr. D. allows Nouns to have three 
tasety but Mr. K. like Cobbett, prefers the wbrd slate^ and say» 
that thev have two states^ namely, active and oljeetive ; Mr. D. 
speaks of " a progress through the world," thereby evidently in- 
ferring that time has continuation ; but Mr. K. argues thus lo# 
gically and undemonstratively s '* Those philosophers who believe 
in a Creator, assert that he sees time as it is : that he sees eter« 
nity, as we see a now or instant ; that is, the entire of it at once* 
If he see eternity at once^ and see it as it is, it follows, of Course, 
that eternity must exist at once. If eternity exist at once, so 
must every portion of it As time is a portion of eternity, the 
entire of time must, therefore, e^ist at once. But if the en* 
tire of time exist at once, its essence cannot consist in succes- 
fion, let it appear as it may to us." — ^To suppose that Mr* Kigan 
does not believe in a Creator, would perhaps be to make too free with 
him, though he does not pretend to class himself with persons who 
do; but be this as it may, to say that the whole of time exists at 
once, is to idlow that John Kioak is as young in years, if not ia 
wisdom, as he was when he first formed the notion or conclusion that 
time cannot be either past or future, and when he received the 
idea^or impression^ that " a letter, or a collection of letters, cannot 
be « word." Mr. Kioak calls the present an "fl^e of reason and 
rejbrmatton^^ but really his reasonings on grammatical reformation 
are incomprehensible ; for in one place he mentions " the barren- 
ness of language in comparison to the fertility of our ideas and 
notions," and in another he wishes to shew that ^^ language is at 
simple as nature itself." Mr. Davidson's Grammar is of a dif- 
ferent kind, and certainly deserves a share of public patronage ; 
his division of the Verb into Tenses is adopted in the present 
treatise as the most correct that has appeared ; and though the 
writer must say that he has long seen the truth of the principle^ 
he yields to Mr. Davidson the claim of priority, and is happy ta 
find that, in this division, he is not singular.] 

Here ends the Catalogue of Grammars, which includes all that 
^mmarians have thought fit to notice, and some few besides i 
but if the truth were known, the whole number in and out of print 
is probably much more considerable. In the old Catalogues issued 
by the booksellers, the names of Sabike, Smart, Kitsok, Dods- 
LET (which perhaps means Lowth) and others, appear ; sketches 
also are attached to spelling-books and dictionaries ; and every 
town has its local grammarian, so that, in £u:t, the series is be- 
yond summation. 
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Of the aboye-named treatises on Grammar, some recommend 
Latin as an us^^ study, fiome speak of Greek as a necessary study, 
and others look on the Anglo-Saxon language as the only direct 
road to a knowledge of the English ; while, on the other hand, 
some few are disposed to consider the study of modem English 
as the only general requisite t many protest against the stuc^ 
of French literature, but NOT ONE comes forward to recom» 
mend it, save Mr. Cobbett. Not by imitating the French,, 
but by attention to classical and Saxon literature, has the Eng- 
lish language been brought to its present expressive and copi*> 
ous state ; and though its progress has sometimes been impeded 
by domestic commotion, yet as soon as the successive storms 
have subsided, it has ever burst forth with additional splen* 
doiu:, like the morning sun in unsettled weather ; for though 
sometimes hidden from the view by electric clouds, it has con- 
tinued to pursue its course towards the meridian, and to burst 
forth with increased ardour as those clouds dislodged their con- 
tents and gave place to the surrounding element. Lemon says, 
in the pretace to his dictionary, that ail the eloquence that can 
be derived from the English or from any other modem tongue, 
has been borrowed from those Greeks and Komans '^ who spent 
their lives and talents in the study of nature and the various 
operations of the human heart ; who devoted their hours to the 
aweet enjoyments of study, and employed their whole leisure, 
not in folly and dissipation, but in the pursuit and contempla- 
tion a£ what was good, what was just, what was honest ; and 
who delivered these delightful subjects in language so exalted, 
and in sentiments so tnily sublime, that the study of their 
works will enrich the mind and improve the ideas, in propor- 
tion to the progress made in their writings; they bemg the 
standard of true eloquence and the criterion of refined taste."— 
Thus, chiefly, have the harsh, discordant, and rugged dialects 
of the north, been converted into the most copious, complete, 
and expressive language, of which the most enlightened age of the 
world can boast ; and though we are said to l^ indebted to the 
modern nations for some select few of our words, yet those lan- 
guages are no more than compounds like our own ; and some of 
the words which we may be supposed to have received from them, 
may very possibly have previously been borrowed from us, and 
fiishioned to their convenience. England is not in debt to any 
of the nations of modem Europe, and her language, possessed of 
all its eminent qualifications, is, like the English government, the 
pride of Englishmen, the admiration of the w(Hrld, and the envj 
of the evil-minded at home and abroad : ^' it will make a conspicu- 
ous figure in Lhe province of letters, shine with all the splendour 
and perspicuity of writing, and be read and studied so long as men 
of learning shall be found in the world." 

SUMMARY. 

- With sucb a language as we now possess^ wilh 
a buudred Grammars to assist in its cultiyation, and 
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^ith the clasftics \ym^ open before us» wliat occasioh 
•have we for French literature?. Will not the Engw 
llsbinan stagger with amazement, when he finds hus 
countrymen recommending that language which haift 
wrought the work of desolation in almost every 
European nation, and which has recently threatened 
to overthrow our own a second time ? — Can we feel 
any other sensation than the chill of astonishment, 
when we find the same propensity existing that has 
been protested against from time to time ? — ^* In this 
ignoble and unpatriotic trafiic,'' says Mr. Banks, in 
the English Master, p. 35, ** In this ignoble and un- 
patriotic traffic, which every true-born Briton must 
regard with indignation, and every man of taste 
with disgust, no writer of reputation was ever known 
to engage. It is cairied on chiefly bv the manufac- 
turers of our novels and comedies, who, with a few 
exceptions, are to be called the great polluters of 
our langua^." — ^These are of the class whom Dr. 
Wallis pomted out to the English nation as persons 
** stung with an itch of brihgin^ in beyond-sea word^ 
without any manner of necessity ; some people be- 
ing of opinion that nothing can be well or elegantly 
expressed, that carries not with it an uncommon sounds 
or a French air/* 

We have another and still more dangerous class 
of writers. This g^eat thirst for worse than nonsense, 
is now more particularly to be attributed to the pres* 
ent promoters of discord, who lose no opportunity 
of recommending it because Voltaire was a French- 
man, Rousseau was a Frenchman, and Paine's infideli- 
ty, blasphemy, and sedition, were written in French, 
and contributed to the work of destruction in that 

S'eat raonarchvy to scatter disaffection throughout 
e world, and to found the empire of butchery andf 
immorality on the smoking ruins of religion and 
civilisation ; to subject honour ^nd honesty to th^ 
scourge of persecution, to dress up atheism in the 
garb of an angel, to worship' her ai? *♦ the source of 
legitimate power,^ and to banish from the soiil of 

2B 
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man, the very, idea of its own immortality. Thii^ 
Englishmen, is the genuine and undisguised truth. 
Will you, then, continue to teach your children 
French? Remember, that if they learn the French 
lang\iage, they must also read French books* 



DERIVATIONS. 

I. FaoM THE GREEK. 
1. ExaLiSH pRiuiTnrE Svbstahttvxsl 

Substantives^ the Roots. — Bible, from B<CX/oy, the 
Book; Clergy, from Kxufoj, inheritance; Curate, 
from Kv^oi, authority ; Martyr, from Mofrvf, a wit- 
ness ; Tomb, from Twft^oj, a sepulchre ; Ethics, from 
EOo;. a rite ; Pneumatics, from UvevfAa, air ; Mechan- 
ics, from M^xovrj, an instrument or machine ; Mu- 
tiny, from MvQo;, sedition; Plague, from Tlxiryi), de- 
feat ; Placard, from Tlxal, a board ; Rabble, from 
Afa?cj, noise ; Eremite or Hermit, from E^nfMs, a 
wilderness; Help, from *E^5r/$, support; Charity, 
fromXaf/j, benefit; Pleurisy, from Hxfi/fa, the side; 
Pliarmacy, from ia^fjuxKov, remedy; Phleme, from 
<t>Xf4', a vein ; Theorem, from ©cojf/a, consideration; 
Rhythm, from 'Pi/^oj, constant dimension, or numeral 
proportion ; Drama, from Ap/za, a fable ; Gnomon, 
from Dwftwv, an index ; Lemma, from A*i/*/i«, an ar- 
•rurtient; Corollary, from Ko|«v>j, a crown ; Axiom, 
from Aiio}fjLaj an admission ; Nebulous, from Ns^of, a 
cloud ; Galaxy, from Ta^a, milk; Zeal, from InXou 
emulation; Alkali, from A^xii, strength or power; 
Dupe, from Avn, pain ; Fright, from 4>fix>j, horror ; 
riiiliad, from Xi?ue/, a thousand ; Ninny, fromN£wo5,a 
simpleton ; Frenzy, from ^f>iv, the mind ; Chart, 
charier, Ainswoutii takes from Xa^mf, paper, first 
made of flags from the Nile ; Rind, from ?ivog, skin ; 
Tail, from TfXoj, end, extremity; and perhaps the 
French claim Lacquey, but the original is A«l, the 
heeh The following, and many others, are purely 
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Greek: Echo, Ux^i Asthma, AaOfj^a; Scorpion,' 
J^KOPmo^; Style (balance), StvAo^; Siphon, X/^fijv; 
Cube, KvCo; ; Aloe, Axon (consequently a trisyllable) ; 
Spleen, S'arXwv ; Zephyr, Zepv^o; ; Hyacinth, 'TmcivOos ; 
Circus, Stfxoj ; Phalanx, ^oxayl; Type, Tiz-zDrof • Sto- 
mach, 'ErofJMxo;; Stigma, Urtyfjut; Sponge (not 
spwnge) l.'sroyyo; ; and we may fairly suppose that 
old JVicA* is originally from 'Nstnog^ altercation or con- 
tention. Cynic is from Kywvj a dog, from their snarl- 
ing ; Stoic, from ^roar the p.oriieo under which Zeno 
delivered his lectures ; and Sceptic, from X«c9rTo/*ai, 
io diiltberate, consult , or look into. 

JIdjectives, the Roots. — Curve, Ki/^toj, crooked ; 
Idiom, l3io<, peculiar; Order, Opdoj; Strength, Ste^coj, 
firm, solid ; Hilarity, 'Ixa^o^, joyful ; Minute, Mivi/oj, 
Kttle ; Myriad, Mvfioj, infinite ; Gyre, Fi/fo^, round ; 
Sophist, So^of, wise; Senate, Se^oj, majestic ; Leper,. 
Ac'srpo^, rough ; Mane, Mavo;, loose ; Link, AAiyxio^, 
similar, like ; Amaurosis {see Johnson), Afiaufoi, ob-* 
scnre ; Deuce, Ai/^, evil. 

Verbsy the RootSi — Stage, '2T6y«, to sustain ; Psalm* 
Yixx^o), to laud ; Rhomb, 'PsfjL0a, to turn round, also 
to wander, to turn aside, whence Rhombus, turned on 
one side. Ball (any thing thrown), Baxxa;, to throw ; 
Ball (assembly), Bot^^m, to dance ; Styptic, Xru^u^ to 
bind; Lamp, Ao/U'sro), to shine; Phlogiston, ^^otyi^oj^ 
to blaze ; Sea, Zeu, to boil ; Oar, Ofo, to excite, to 
move ; Pulley, noA£«, to turn ; Optics, Otctoiaou, to 
see; (Bicknell says from GTrra); Cylinder, KrAtw, 
to roll ; Porism, a general theorem, riofi^oj, to inves- 
tigate, to open the way ; Theme, ©eo;, to place ; Medi- 
cine, MeSw, to cure ; Despot, Actr'aro^w, to rule ; Mur- 
der, Me^So), to hurt, but in a limited sense, to deprive ; 
Lecture, legal, &c. Afyw, to read ; Phrase, €>fa^«, to 
indicate; Scullion, Sxi/Wita, to drudge; Rhapsody, 
tfawra, to -join; Rhetoric, 'Pf«, to flow; Rlieum, 
irom the same ; Idol, £t^, to look at ; Scope, Zxc^sm, 
to explore ; Chasm, Xa^a;,-to give place or take away ;J 
Schism, 2%/^«, to cut off; Wreck, 'P>i<r(7«, to break. 
TooKE and Rees make fuss about the word cvckold : 

«b2 
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wJiAt it it bat a Fariation ofKcoMMi, to iQix# confot^jidy 
pei^turb; whence l(a^»}rn}f, a disturber :f 

9. ADJECTIVES. 

. Adjectives^ the Roots.-- AusierCf Aurn^^ severe; 
False, foul, ^fiu/xoff vile ; Stubborn, HJiCofo^f iirm^ ob* 
Stinate; Steady, Zraito^f firm, invariable; Beady, 
Vaitoff easy ; New, Nfo(, fresh, young ; Large, lore^ 
Aotff Of, copious ; Meek, Mome/?, happy; Hoary, *Xl^{o^, 
Hiatnre; Barbarous, BapCapog, foreign, not Greek | 
Tiny,Twf,Uttle. 

Substantives, the Soots. — Pplemic, IIoac^uo^, war ; 
Technical, Texv»»» «rt; Lofty, Aopou an eminence; 
Cephalic, Kf^o^n ; Narcotic, Nofx}), stupour; Arctic^ 
Apx'^oi% a bear; Aromatic, ApoiiJi^ a sweet acent. 
. Verbs, the Roots. — Gymnastic, ri;/«a^, to exer- 
cise ; gymnastic sports are those of the ,poor^ for the. 
radical is. TyfAw^ poor; Sterile, I^rf^ew, to deprive;, 
Zetetic, Ziitia), to enquire ; Trif e, TpiQaa, f 9 r.ub ; Flag* 
rant, flame, OAfyo), to shine, to illumine ; Praginaliic, 
UfcuyiM, rad> Upcur^v, to actf b1^ written tlparfa, 
^whence prattle ; Tall, 0a^xa;, to flourish, togro^; 
Limpid, AofMFa, ajs above ; Still, Ztcxaa), to compoi^f 
Crazy, K^>a^, to about, to vocif(^ratje ; Fai^jta^t^^ 
♦flora^, to iipagiae, whence aJaa ph^l^aim fi^ 
pJmiitom. 

3. VERBS. 

Verbs, the Roots. — Plunge, TIxuvo), to bathe; Mui;- 
m^ur, MopfjLUfu^ to mutter; Melt, Mexi'u, to dissolve;, 
Look, Aau, to see ; Err, Eppa, to wander ; TolerJite, 
ToTuxtfy to permit; Spoil, S'zrixoca, to stain; Scare,. 
^^''Mpa, to jump or start ; Mow, Afiaa, to cut off;, 
I)ress, draw, A/^aoj, to form or fashion ; Mean, Mm^A^i 
ifl signify pr intend ; Take, Taa, to lay hold ; Kindle^ 
^ivsa, to excite or agitate; Tinge, Tery«, to touch; 
ipall, Kaxsui Baptize, Bamru, to immerge. Tire i^n4; 
^ftr, Teipof, to vex, to afflict. 

Substantive^, ttie Rootjs.-^MoleHtf Mo\os, trouble^ 
ScpiirgiB, XHvTfii, aVhip; Petrify, tlitgof, uu^BSi 
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Ache, Axfioi, pain ; Mix, Miii^, a medley or com- 
pound; Coil, Koixoy, a cave or hollow. 

Adjectives^ the Roofs. — Nod, Nw^j, drowsy ; 
Hire, *I»^, sacred ; Scold, TxcA/o^, perverse \ Cobble, 
KoCe/fo^y ridiculous, or perhaps from KoC^exo^ an im- 
postor; Create (Latin creare) Kforof, ability, impe- 
rial poii^er. 

4. PREFIXES COMPOUNDED IN DERIVATIVES. 

Qreeh Prepositions. — So far the roots have been 
given in the Greek characters : they shall now appear 
in Roman ; and if the preceptor thinks necessary, he 
can direct the pupil to write them in Greek, to amuse. 
bim in his leisure hours, and to impress them on his 
memory. 

Afi^/, round, as amphitheatre^ AfApt-Qsctrpov^ a 
round view, not simply a circular f>//i,vAoz/9e* Banks 
says that amphi gives rise to ampho^ and Allrkt 
says that amphi sig^nifies both or ttco^ whence be 
derives amphibious; whereas in the Lexicon, ampho 
appears as a Radical, whence the Latin ambo^ both : 
Amphibious, therefore, is not derived from amphi^ hut 
from ampho^ both, and hiosy life ; that is, limng both 
on land and in water. A. MiiRRAY and Shaw use 
both words. 

. Aval SoTCLippe says this word signifies hehindj 
and gives for example anachronism, anagram, analo- 
gy, anaphora, analyse : thus the first would signify 
time behind^ the second something written or drawn 
behind^ the third a word behind, the fourth carried 
-behind, and the fifth loose behind. Now, according 
toHBDERic, Aya signifies per, super, in, cum ; that 
is, by, through, above, in, with, together ; hence, 
'(romana and chrduds, time, comes anachronism, abom 
the time ; from gramma, letters, (see Hederic), ana- 
gram, is made by or with letters that come together; 
as the GrWk A^rni, yirtue,^ makes Efam, amiable; 
and VMoi, faction, produces QvfAo;, anger and punish- 
ment r thus also in English, Orator, Henrg Hunt 
:inay be traQsposed into No one truth Harry;. William 

SB 3 
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C^hbeti into Vll be at it mob. W^ O* ; aid radieci 
reform is a rare mad frolic. From crirn a>id ISffS^ 
comes Jlnalog^y a likeness, through the word or iis^ 
eourse ; also, from phtro to bring to^ comes aoapbora; 
and from htm (SuTCLiFrE has luoo), to solve or. t^er*' 
ate, arises analyse, to loose throughout f to take in 
pieces. [Banks says that ana means €yain}» 

Am, say our grammarians, siornifies against, and so 
it does in a far-fetched sense ; for Am (pro^ laco^ 
nice) 9 gi^^ rise to Amo(, whence a?tlta, of which the 
jSnglish auti is a contraction: hence anti-radical; 
i^inst the radicals, and anti*jacobin, against th^ 
jacobins; antipodes, with feet opposite^ from Arri« and 
H^s (pous) a foot, (not podeSf asBAiiKs would bare it); 
and antipathy, feeling against ; but antiphone, fautift 
fAoneJf andafitistrophe(aiilt-«/r^p/io), arefroifithe 
ladical an^f^and respectively signify, not against, bat 
in the place of; antiphone, music,/br speech, antis# 
trophe, instead of a turning; and Antichrist is not 
only aqainst Christ, but assumes hisp/ace. Antag^ 
wist, bowever, is one who strives against another; 
Sometimes, as Banks says, the / is dropped, thus 
fint-arctic, opposite to the arctic. 
. A^Offrom ovb^z apostrophe, turning from ; apogt 
late, from apo and istamai, to stand, one who stamb 
from the received opinion ; apology and apologae, 
Lapo and logos) a word or speech for, that is, a'dor 
ppnce or plea. Allcn having found the word apher 
liifH, considers that apo becomes aph, but the trath 
lit that the O is left otit, for the Greek ^Hmo^v «m, nr 
aspirated ; but instead of apo^helion, we write ap^ 
htHon, which does not signify, as be wouM faaveil 
, to doi cf. distance, from the sun, but the place moal^ 
distant. Aphorism is (rom apo and horizo, to detail 
min^ rad^ X^sof, the end* Banks gives ApheUets 
correctly, andf in like manner from g^ or more pri^ 
perly gaia, the earth, be gives apogee, the pokit 
f^lhestyWim the earth. SutcuPFS gives, s^taplmf,- 
Jfosm a stroke (plcsso) ; and aaooope, emi. fraet 
(jlc$pto^;, but unbid is rather a ory exfdaaatioa of 
apemsdftpse : does it not coa»e firom apo,J^om;katmf^ 
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^eaUi Wfi ^fifos^ fiejghfg suklipiity; ani) therefore sig^ 
Vifying' ^diiielhio^ called or nfme4fx^vi heapei^ f 

Kara^ Qm gtf^m^n^hw ksive ^enerqlly tbougl^.l 
pipperto omit: it signifies, tif, un^rfapove, acof)r4* 
\nff tOi becqum of, qfi^r, near^ qf; wli^iiee witl| 
plassOf to form, to put together, ie 4^i?^4 C^a/a;^ 
(a^mi fprioed Qver ; with hgqSf caiqlpgne^ according 
fQ the fpofdjf ; a^d with siriphoj cataHrophCf 6^<?^if«| 
of the turn^ that t^, the chaBs^e* Whence also wj4| 
C^aOf mmeibing to take^ is Catechhmf a preoept, to 
iakeqfier or according to^ thdt )s^ to follow* ^^afjEh 
lefitiCf perfect ; Uf Qot ; kaiUf i^fler ; i^go^ to finish. 
' 6Mf hg^ mtk^ between^ throHght in. Dialogue, 
fl^ys SuTCUPFB, is a discoqr^e belHreen Itro; why 
thki iimitatibn ? It mag me^n among Jortif* ^ Dia^. 
gram% ^n instruction by example:" this, too, is ani?» 
bfiguotts, for tlie literal sense is, by a fig^re^ thsX\^% 
\iy.$owiHMng drawn. Ai^len has <^ diagonal passing 
ihipugh tvo opposite corners f ' this is quite ungeo-> 
mescal ; fbnthe primitive is j^oAta, an ansrl^» whence 
diago^ah the line between the angles^ Perhaps the 
learner may tl^ink this ^ frivolous criticism ; but he 
will please to allow that earner is not any where to 
ba fi»aiid in ge,ometry« Two euriositie% arise here : 
^e one is^ that Mr. AtLEN.n^easares *^ through thA 
CQJPners,*' while others nieasure between them 2 and 
tbiB pther is, that Mr. Sutcu^pb limits the English 
of*dia to &!/ aiid. through^ and afterwards savs that 
^f, diafogne is a discourse 6eltoeett two."— *Oeber e%^ 
anaples of dia : tf&>, to bind ; Diadem^ to bind btf \ 
tbfit which binds a king to bis people* Jtfl^trS^ 
mei^iure; diameter f the meaem'e thronghf Ahnt i% 
fiiomone extremity to the other. Pas^ the wboleti 
diapkionj tkr^gk the whole* Banks and CHUftcUr 
ll#t €Hiiit. this useful prefix. 

£«, in composition, iuoui of extra j fiim 9 fomi 
wiUi istemaif to weighs to coltectf ecstasy, iej/^d 
h^mingi and.wilh Artpoi, to qwt wjareake^ eclipse^ 
9L;weUnquiehmeiU0 

^^U^i^fikrn^fbeiw^. Emckiri^M^fiwmM 
▼ohime; \fiheirizOf from cAeirX to tfike in hmd. ^s^ 
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eycl&ptBdia ; htktos, vl circle ; paideiOf discipline^ 
instruction ; that is, a book that carries the reader 
ibrmtgh the circle qfinstrvction. Empi/real^ from en 
and pyr (ITi/f) fire, in thefire, from a Tiotion that thtf 
pure element of heaven is fire. Enclitics^ from klinOf 
to reflect or throw back. 

E{> ofifromy or out of% dig, which; exotic, which 
is from, that is, foreign* Orkos, sacrament, religion^ 
rite ; exorcise, to cast out evil spirits. 

Em : Banks calls this *^ a Greek preposition nearij ' 
equivalent to upon : but sometimes it is used in the 
sense of al or after r The truth is, that it is used iir 
forty-two different ways, but that in composition it 
signifies io, tit, or upon. Hence epilogue is not a 
speech after the play, but upon it ; and epitaph m 
something pnt upon taphos, a tomb. Episcopacy, at 
derived by Svtcijfpb, is not exact : he says that it 
18 ^^ the limited jurisdiction oi abishop ;^' but where . 
or how does he give the origin of the word ? Mr; 
SuTCLiFFE cannot be ignorant of the circumstance 
that bishops were formerly called overseers, from 
epi, over, and skdpeo, to see ; whence, also, they arc 
called shepherds, or overseers of the flock. Mr. S; 
lilso takes epistle from epi and sella ; but the word 
is cTcWw, to sefid: an epistle is not ** to instruct by a 
letter," but is something written to send to another, 
sometimes for instruction and sometimes not. Again; 
be give us " epitome, the contents of a vohime, re* 
duced to a small compass:" this is a long explana-: 
tion, but not (]uite to the point. Tomx)S is pars librf\ 
that is, a portion of a book, and originates in temno, t0 
cut cff, whence, in another sense, it signifies a fruB- 
trmn> Epicure, from Epikoureios, Epicurus the philo- 
sopher, is compounded «fept, and Ks^ or Ko(oi,from 
Kofsu, to satiate. This ambiguity gave rise to two 
^sects, satiety being either active or neuter.^. 
^ *Tm^, hyper, signi6es above, aver, beyond; hyper- 
bole, from bdle, but radically from balio, to throws la, 
as Mr. Banks observes, thrown beyond ; hyperboream^ 
from boreds^ the north, signifies aver the north ; and 
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ki^eTcritM.goe9 heyond criticism j or when sjgnify- 
ing^^^ eminence, lie is aA(?»;e a critic. 

^^0, hypo, is by some grammarians confotmcled 
y^hh hiipeVf butCROMBiE, Grant, and ChurchilIj* 
ma&e it to sioniAr the revrrse, and so it really dbes^ 
being correspondent with be/ore^ vnder. This prepo- 
sition, as compounded with krino^ to adjust^ Xo prove^ 
to discern^ to explore^ makes hypocrite^ a dissembler^ 
1^ person under proofs not discovered* Shaw and Ai/»! 
LEN are at variance ; tne former defines a hypocrite^ 
ip be one that acts " under a mask!^ and toe latter^ 
under the ^^ appearance of candour ;^^ and Grant. 
and Lewis call (lim a person ^^ concealing his real 
character :^^ all these give the meaning of the jvord, 
but not the derivation. A hypocrite is, to all intents 
and purposes, a person, that when brought to the 
test, will be under proofs that is, hi^ po-kr iter ion ^ be^, 
low the criterion or standard of equity, llijpochon^ 
driac is not, a person afflicted with inelancholy^ bul; 
who is subject to a disease that affects the cartilas:e8 
and muscles; from chondros, yu\gnr\y gristle. Hy^ 
ppthesis^ from thesis^ position, radically tithemai^ to 
place or put, is of course, sub-positio, a supposition*- 
SuTCLiFPE and Banks omit hypo, and Allkn leaves 
out hi/per ■; h^t though this last author says thai; 
hypocrite Hf:ts under, he contradicts both himself an4 
the Greeks* fey averting that hypo means over* As 
Murray writes hypher ! 

T^-^ra^ in coniposition, signifies with, after, beyond^ 
between': (Churchiljl says that it means opposed to ^ 
and Lewis that it denotes change or transmutation. 
\s metaphysics, then, a science opposed to physics, or 
is it a transmutation ? Neither. Physics, from phu^^ 
sis,nature, r^d. phuo, to produce, is the doctrine or phi- 
losophy of nature, and metaphysics is beyorul physics^ 
not natural hut speculative philosophy; such as re* 
lates not to things created, but to the origin and 
cause of being. Metamorphosis, from morphe, fortn^ 
ik qftershape ; ^VLA metaphor, frompherp, to carry, i^ 
as Allen says, a worcl carried beyond its signi^c^^^ 
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tion ; thus also Shaw ; but Sutcuppe calls it ^ the 
changfe of a word from its simple to *\ts enlivened 
form/* A phrase is something said, from phrdzo^ to 
sai/f to indicate ; and metaphrase is written after or 
according to the orit^indl. Banks omits Mfxa* 

Tla^a signifies against^ near^ between. Parish^ 
para^ and oikos^ housCf originally ^neighbourhood or 
houses near the place of worship ; parabola^ from balln^ 
a curve nearly like that which is described by some- 
thing thrown, Paradox ^ from dox a, an axiom or 
thing granted^ rad. dokto^ to see or proroe^ is not 
" something contrary to common opinion^''* but an 
axiom set against an axiom, or truth opposed to 
truth ; and pai^aphrase is *' a phrase that may be set 
by the side" (Lewis), or something in nearly the 
same words. Paragraph is not *' a writing by the 
side," but sentences written together. 

Ilfif/, about^ beyond. Periphrasis^ a rouiid-about 
expression ; perihelion^ beyond or about the sun ; 
perigee^ about the earth ; perimeter ^ the measure 
round; peripatetics^ a class of philosophers who dis- 
puted (Sdtcliffe says) when walking round the 
Lyceum. 

Ilfo, before. From which, with bailor coities prob- 
ieniy thrown in the way ; and with ginosco; to knowp 
prognostiCfJoreknowledge. Prolepsis (see Ek.) 

Ilfdf , our grammarians have not favoured us with, 
except SuTCLiFFG, and he has left it unexplained. 
It is near J by^ through, in, to : thus prosody is ap- 
plied to odes, canticles, or songs^ from QSij, rad. aeiao, 
to sing : proselyte, from elusis, coming to, rad. ercho- 
mai, to come or go, consequently one who has come 
to. Prosopopoeia, a figure which converts things in- 
to persons ; frompro^, by; dps, ihe face or dspect; and 
poteo, to fabricate. 

Zuv, see page 172. Additions : Symptom, with a 
complaint, from syji and pipto, to grieve, mourn, or 
labour ; Syntax, proper arrangement," from taxis, 
order, or office, rad. tasso, to put together, to con;- 
stitute^ 
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6. THE OREEK NUMERALa 

Ei(, or Evy one J also a preposition. We have no 
word$ from the root eis; but from the adjective 
monoswe have many, as monarch j monography mono^ 
loguCj &c. : also from poleoy to deal^ monopobf^ all the 
trade in one hand ; and from IliTrrtt^ Lat. cado^ to 
fall, monoptote, a noun with one case ov/alling. 

At/w, twoy whence dis^ twicer of which examples 
have been given. We have kw words from the ra- 
Aic^ duo. 

Tf «f , three y whence /m, thrice : here we also bor- 
row from the adverb, as from tris^goniaj and tnttron, 
tn'gonometiy, the measure of trigons or figures with 
three angles ; triptote^ a noun with three cases; 
trimeter f three measures^ in poetry called feet. 

Tscaa^es or TexTafCf, /owr, whence tettara, or by 
contraction teira, four times, also used primitively 
in composition. Tetragon with four angles , tetrarch 
one ox four heads ox gover nor s^ tetrapetatous v^ith/our 
petals f from p^tazOf rad. pl^taoy to expand ; tetraedroUf 
a figure with four bases or superficial sides^ from *£jjpa, 
« base. 

IhvTij Jive, Pentagon, five angles; pentameter, 
jive measures. or feet ; pentaptote, fivexases ; penta- 
teuch. Jive books^ teuchos, a volume or book^ rad, 
teuchoy to bialdy to fabricate, to prepare. Pentecost^ 
from petitekosius^ Jifly^ sig^nifies fitly days after the 
passover : the origin of this word is not clear. Mar 
It not be from pente and eko^ to come to, to attain^ ail 
the units having then attained their fifth notation ? 

'£|, six. Hexagon, Hexameter, and Hexaedron, 
are evident. 

*E«-Tdt, seven. Heptarchy, seven heads ; hepta^ 
gram, seven letters or marks, 

Oi^Tw eight. Octarchy, octagon, octaedron, all 
explained ; octennial, lasting eigntyear^,from eniau^ 
tosy a year. 

Ewta, iu composition enna^ nine. We have, in our 
books on mensuration, a nine-sided ^fi:ure called a 
nonagon : this is, to say the best of it, a mongrel 
ternC the pure name being ennagan. 
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Aauit, ten* Decalogue, ten precepts* 

£v%jMc one and ten^ eleven* We have tio trord 
from this root, but we have, verjr i2n[iroperIyi u>lde<^« 
tigon. 

AvuftMa or ^A)%xa, /ze^o and tert. Dbdecaedrob, tiia 
regular body of twelve sides, duodecagon, a ifgiire 
with twelve angles. 

TftcTiMbSkxa, &c. No derivations. 

ILucofftf twenh/m Icosaedron, the twenty^sfded regfb* 
lar body. 

*£xaToy, a hundred. Hecatomb, from hekatShnnA 
toUSi a bully the sacrifice of a biVndred cattle. 

*EfJU(rv^j half^ in composition abbreviated to "Aiu^ 
Hemistich, half a stichos^ vej^se ; hemisphere, half the 
sphairas globe. Banks says that " demt\ hemi, and 
sentif from the Greek, are different modifications of 
the same word, each of them is equivalent to bialf;^ 
1 vt SuTCLiFFE says, ^^demiy dU two^ double/' The 
truth is, that henii is Greek, but that demiand semiy 
which are equivalent, are Latin prefixes contracted 
tfh>m sernts and dC'Tnedium. Hence, Messieurs Banks 
and SuTCLiFFE are both in error. 

8. COMPOUNDS SELECTED. 

A or Afy negative, see page 172: add ablepsy^ 
want of sight, from A/^/;o, to see. Jmaranih^ a per- 
petual flower; from Afia^Xf a fountain, and Ai^, a 
power. Anthology i the science of the florist, .from 
anthos and logos ; whence are determined Genealogy^ 
Entomology ,lchthiology,Mythology, andPhytology ; 
from geneUi produce ; (whence Genesis or beginning)^ 
entomos^ an insect; ichthus^ a fish; muthos^ vl faXAe^ 
phuionj a plant* Algorithm is a word properly ap- 
plied to tiie doctrine of fluxions, if we take it from 
algds^ trouble, and rz^o, to flow. Aristocracy* a kind 
of government in which the peers preside, and th^ 
second branchof our own; but the only one in the 
r^ign of John ; from aristos^ by the Greeks rendered 
best^ and krdios^ strength. Atmosphere^ the air that 
i^UtTounds the earth ;^from atmos^ vapour, and spheira. 
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Alle^i^ory represents one thing tinder the idei^of an- 
other; from allos^ another, and agoreOy to foresay. 
Barometer, an instrument that measures altitudes, 
&c, by the weight of the air ; from baros, weight, 
and mttron : thus hygrometer, from hugros, humid, 
wet ; thermometer, from thermos^ hot, rad. thero^ to 
heat. Chrysolite, from chrusosy gold, and lithoSf a 
stone* Demagogue, the ringleader of the factious ; 
from demosy the populace, and agagoSj a leader, rad. 
tf^e>, to lead: whence pedagogue, an instructor or leader 
of children, from pais^ a boy^ Disaster, an evil star, 
(roots given above) : this word has been invented by 
the astrologers. Deuteronom v, the law laid down a 
second time : from deiiteros, the second, and nofndsy 
law: in composition with noinoSy are also astron 
and cikosy and some others. Euphony, an agree- 
able sound ; from «/, well, ana phdne\ voice or 
sound : the reverse of this is cacophony, from kakos, 
bad. From eu also come eucharist, the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper : charts^ rad. ckairoj signifies be- 
nefit; and witn eu prefixed, the word is strengthen- 
ed, therefore eucharist signifies a benefit exceed- 
ingly great. Euangelwny good news^ from angelosy 
angel, or messenger <, rad» kyyt»jdj to send ; and an 
evangelist is the messenger of g^ood. Glossa^ the 
tongue: whence glossary, glottis, epiglottis, and 
polyglott. Heterodite, a noun varying in its de- 
clension ; from heteros^ diverse ; and kliru) : also 
heterodox, differing from orttios-doxa^ the correct 
opinion or true doctrine : heterogeneous, of different 
kinds. Hieroglyphic; A/ero5, sacred; and glupho 
ovglaphoj to cut out, to engrave : (why does the im- 
postor almanac-maker use this word which the 
Egyptians applied to their monumental and other 
sacred inscriptions) ? Hippopotamos, the river boree; 
hippos^ a' horse, and potamoSy a river. Hippogriff, 
griphosy a puzzle, sometbing doubiftdy also a net or 
(rap : the hippogriff was a fabulous horse of tins 
ancients ; and a logogriph is a puzzle consisting of 
the various transpositions of a word and it9 parts. 
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Hydrophobia; hudor, water; phobos^ dve^d^ nJ. 
phtbomaii to fear^ to flee* Hydraulics, the art of 
conveying water ; from aulos^ a pipe. Statics, the 
science of weights, from istemai^ to weigh ; whence 
hydrostatics. Isosceles, with equal sides ; isos^ 
equal, sklUos^ a leg. Isoperimetry is a word evident 
from roots already given. Liturgy, the work of 
prayer; from lite y rad. lissomai^ to supplicate ; and 
ergorif work. Melancholy is not black bile^ as derived 
by Lbmov, but nielas^ great or deep ch^le^ vexation : 
cfaolic also comes from the latter root. Metropolis; 
meter^ mother, polis, city. Microcosm ; mikros, lit- 
tle, kosmoSy world. Nanmachy; naiiSy a ship; 
mache^ a battle : this wurd is applied to mock-fights. 
Mache is used in composition with other words; as 
sciomachy, a battle with skia^ a shadow; applied to 
persons who contend about trifles. Oligarchy, go- 
vernment by oligoSj a few. Fa7i : the learner, in 
searching for this word, must be careful not to follow 
Mr. Banks, who says that it signifies the whole. Mr. 
B. is quite right, as far as the neuter gender is con- 
cerned, but the masculine or primitive is pas. The 
Greek Lexicon refers to the Hebrew for the signifi- 
cation of the word paschal^ and Dr. Johnson defines 
it to relate to the Passover : now, the Passover of 
the Jews and the Easter of Christians are kept on 
the first Sunday after full moon ; whence, with all 
humility, we may presume that, paschal is from pas, 
fullf that is, the wholCf and chalchos, age. The Latin 
pastor is aJso probably from tiiis root; From th» 
inflexion pan, ^anks takes pandemic, incident to a 
whole people ; pandemonium, which be supposes to 
be compounded with *^ demoniUvh which signifies 
of d€m4ms ;^' but the Greek is daimdrii He has also 
panoply, from opla^ armour, (sing, oplon); and pan- 
orama, a complete view, from drao, to see* To 
these may be added, among others, pantheon, of all 
the Gods. Phenomenon, a real sight, from phaino^ 
maif which arises out of phaino, to appear. Philan- 
thropy, friendship to mankind ; from philos a Jriend, 
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»nd anSkropos, a man. Banks isay^ that philosophy^ 
from sophifiy wisdom, ^' means, literally, a love of 
wisdom ;" but Coetlogon, not beina: content with 
this explanation, takes it from philiaj the study of s6^ 
phia^ wisdom, thereby making it to signify what it 
really does. Phlebotomy ; p/ileps, a vein, and temno, 
to cut. Phosphorus ; phos, light, and pherOy to bring. 
Phylactery; phulasso^ to observe or look on, and 
terosy a wonder, a prodigy. Physiognomy; phusis^ 
the face, and grnosco, to know. Fhytivorous : this is 
a bad word, half Latin, half Greek, from phuton^ a 
|>laQt, rad. phuo, and voro (Lat.) to devour or feed on. 
Prolepsis: Hedeuic derives this word from pro* 
lambano^ the meaning of which is evident. " ProtOy 
Greek, denotes priority; as m prototype. In one 
instance it is written protho; this is prothonotaryy 
Churchill. Mr. €• does not give the origin of 
the word, which is protoutou (v^orarii): prothono- 
tary, like phytiverous, is a bad word. Pyramid, a 
figure, which, with the Egyptians and Greeks, was 
built over the ashes of the clead; pur^ amao^ to col- 
lect, and perhaps eidos^ a species or form, rad. eido^ to 
look at or distinguish : a pyramid is collected over 
the ashes, that the place of sepuitcH*e'may be seen. 
Pyromancy, divination by fire ; from pur and mantis^ 
a soothsayer or predictor. Pyrotechny ; from techney 
art. Rhomboia, 7'hdmbos, rad. Ts^t^ftj, to err or fall 
off, and eidosy a species or variety ; that is, a kind of 
•rhombus. Rhinoceros; rA/w, nose, and kerasj a horn. 
Sarcophagous, feeding on flesh ; from ^arx, flesh, 
and phagOf to eat. Sycophant, from sukorty Sifig, and 
phaino, to glare: the sycophants of Athens were 
persons who informed against the dealers in figs, 
prohibited by law; and the sycophants of England 
are any common informers or swindlers ; the word 
flatterer is a misapplication. (See Jones's new Greek 
aini English Lexicon). Theodolite, a surveyor's in- 
strument to run with and to look through : from thco^ 
to run, eidOf to look, and aulas y a tube. Zoophytes, 
partaking both of the animal and of the vegetable 
2c2 
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nature ; from 2W, rad. Zaot tolh^e^ WkAphtUon^ fmd. 
phuof to give growth. 

ADDITIONAL COBtPOUNDS, 

To be determined from one root, tbe other being 
given above. 

Amphibrach; Bf^xi^sbort* Anacampfic; Ka^7t% 
to bend« Auachorite (sometimes improperly writ- 
ten anchorite) ; Xft)f/^(u, to separate. Anatomy, T^c<iw. 
Anomaly; O/ia;^);, plain » regular. Anodyne; Oiimit 
pain. Aorist; Of o^^, to finish. Apophthegm ; ^Qeyyf^f*^* 
to speak. Apocrypha ; K^wmrat to lie hidden. Apo- 
thecary y^ one who keeps an A^ro^n or depository; from 
TiOnfjuxi. Astrolabe ; AoCn, prehension, rad. haiot/LOh 
to take hold. Asyltim, £t/;in, damage: a place to 
keep persons/r/^vi harm. Automaton ; Moo/bt^/, to be 
moved. Blaspheme ; B;y(XTT(tf, to condemn. Catholic; 
*Ox(v, the whole. Ch^rograohy ; Xafof, a place. 
Cryptography ; Kft^TA), to hide. Enthusiasm ; Gmi^ 
to beat. Epbemeris; *H>cef<jif, a day. £xoduSj$ O&fo 
a journey. Gynecocracy; fi/wj, awoman» ywoww^, of 
a woman. Hydrostatics ; here two names ^re neces- 
sary ; namely, Inj/ttoi, to weigh, and Te^vn, art : the 
jatter frequently occurs, as in arithmetic, from A^i^^o;, 
a number ; Mathematics, from Mav6av6>, to perceive, 
to know ; Optics, from Q^'* the eye ; &c. Ichno- 
•graphy; Ixvof, the place of a foot. Lipothymy ; 0<//ao$, 
life or spirit. Logarithm ; Aoyos here signifies ra/tV 
Osteology ;. Orwv, a bone. Oxycrate ; OI05, vinegar, 
rad. 0|«/f, acid. Oxygen, Tevsaisy origin, rad. r«wMflw, 
to produce. Nitrogen, NiTfov, nitre. Paralytic i 4,**^, 
to loosen. Parachute (not to be pronounced sfioqif 
hnt cute); Xua, or Xeoi, to dissolve : from this root 
also conies chemic. Parenthesis ; Ti&y\iJm. Prophet ; 
4>tyAi, to tell. Polygamy ; Taiuio^ to marry. ^Iiafan- 
domancy ; "PaCjoj, a wand. Steganography ; Zrry^ 
to hide. Stenography ; Drnvo/ (rad. Imfjuu) to staad 
firm. Stereography; ilrsf/o;, solid. Synod; O^o^ , a 
«ect or party. Telescope ; TfXoj, the en.4 or extie^« 
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ty: this IS an excellent word, a telescope being an in* 
«trument to explore the depths of the firmament. 
Topography ; Tottoj, place. 

. Greek Latent, --^ ^7^^ the beginning; in nnmbet 
pne^ but with a line underneath, a thousand^ Birra; 
two, or with the mark, two thousand. Vaixfiot^ three 
pr three thousand. AEXta^^four or four thousand: 
the form of this letter gives rise to AiXTorov^ the con- 
stellation called the triangle. E <P/7u)v, that is, £ 
small J or thin ; in number five or Jive thousand*, 
Zirra, seven^ or seven thousand. Hra literally signi- 
fies the E, and is equivalent to eighty or, when 
miarked, to eight thousand : it is also an interjection 
like our ./Ih: which is a proof that the interjectioijt 
is a part of speech founded on habitual language, 
united with the power of nature : thus also loi, the 
roice of lamentation, gives the English heigh ho, 
but the Latin is eho, or heus. Gtrnx, nine or nine 
thousand, lara, ten or ten thousand. KaTTTraf twen-^ 
ty or twenty thousand. Aa/ijSJb, thirty or thirtp^ 
thousand. Mvj forty ot forty thousand : the Greek 
fw also signifies lamentation. Nv, Jiffy or fifty 
ihotisand* Sh sixty or sixty thousand* 6 M/xpov, or 
little o; seventy 9 Sac. Ih^ eighty. Sac. .*Pw, onehun^ 
dred or one hundred thoumnd. Ziy/Aa, two htmdred 
or two hundred thousand. Tau, three hwtdred, &c. 
T *«^v, for the name see E <l>/7ov, fou^ hundred^ &c. 
i^ffve hundreds &c. X/, six hundred, &c. */, 
seven hundred f &c. Q Miya, O great ; (the Ger- 
mans call it fat 0) ; eiffltt hundred, and with the 
mark, eight, hundred thoitsand.r Thus we sec the 
foundation of the art of numbering hy letters, and of 
the division of numbers into periods and semi- 
periods^ 

, From the above words^ or at least from the given 
roots, the learner will be enabled to determine the 
sense of the following t — Auagogetical, Aiialect, 
Anonymous, Anthem, Anthropophagi, Antidolp, An- 
^rnomiBn,Antipatl)y,Apo8tie,Anozem,ApterouR,Ar€hi- 
|ectjArchiepiscopal,Astro^rapby,!\theist,AAitobio<rni. 
ac3> 
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ffery, Chalcograpby, Ohirography, CliroDiGle^Chrono* 
ogy. Cosmography, Deoiocrasy. (the, third bnmcb 
of the British ffovevhment). Dialect, Diaphonous, 
Diaphoretic, Diastrodoxou, Dipterous, Eclectic^ 
Eclogue, Emphasis, Epidemic, Epiphany, Epither, 
Eulog-y, Genealogy, Geography, Geology, Geometry, 
{Giyeme, said Archimedes, a place to rest my lever 
on,, and I will weigh the earth). Heliocentric, Hemh-* 
cycle, Hierarch, Horoscope, Hydragogue, Hydro- 
cephalus, Hydrogen, Hydromel, Hydrometer, Litho* 
graphy, Logic, Microscope, Monachal, Monarchy 
(the ^rst branch of the English government). Mono- 
gamy, Monomachy, Myology, Mystago^ue, JNfecro- 
inancy, Pantechnetheka, Parable, Paralogy, Para- 
phrase, Paronymous, Perennial, Peristrephic, Phar- 
macopolist. Philology, Pfaonocamptic, Physiognomy, 
Phytology, I^eumatology, Polyacoustic, Polyhe- 
dron, Polyphonism, Poiypi^gmon, Procatarrtic, 
Prognostic, Prologue, Pseudography, Pseinlology, 
Pyromancy, Stereometry, Sym^ony, Syiiajsrogue, 
Synonymous, Sj^nopsis, System, Theocracy, 'Hieoio- 
gy, Theurgy, Triennal, Triptote, Zoography, Zoolo- 
gy, Zootomy. . . 

A few Greek proper names, with their interpreta- 
tions. (See Ainsworth). Alexaitr/er, helper of men ; 
Amjbrose, immortal ; Andrew, courageous ; Anthony, 
flourishing; Agatha, good ; Agnes, chaste ; Bctrba" 
ra^ strange ; Bsisil, kindly ; Blase, sprouting, issuing 
forth ; Charity y Christian and Christiana, all evident; 
ChristopA^r, bearing Christ; Chrynoatomy golden 
mouthed (a name almost obsolete) ; Daman's, some-» 
what wise ; Daphne, a laurel, by some rendered a 
hat/ : Doi'cas, a wild roe ; Doro/At/, or Dov^hea, 
the gift of God; Drv^illa, strong eyes; Erasmus, 
lovely ; Evgene^ well descended ; Eustace, stand- 
ing well ; George, a husbandman ; Giles, a little 
goat; Gregory, watchful ; Hector, a stout defender ; 
Hilary, merry; Jerome or Hierom, holy name; 
Katharine, clear, pure, that is, a virgin ; Luke, a 
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rrore; LysiaSf adissoiver; Lyctia, a descenddnt of 
Lud ; (not clear^ T. M.) ; Marg^ar^t» a peaid ; Matilda 
or .Maud, a lady of honour; Nico</em?/«, a ruler of 
the people, (Joliii iih L) ; Nicolas, victoricXus orer 
the people; Onesimus, profitable; Penelope, a 
turkey; Pc/^, arock; P&i/^nto}?, loving one; Philip 
and Philippa, loFers of horses ; PhoBbe^ the lisfht of 
life; Phyllis, a green bough; Rhoda, a rose ; Sebas- 
tian, to be reverenced ; Sophia^ wisdom.; SopJiro- 
nia, of a sound mind ; Stephen, a crown ; Theodore^ 
the gift of Gob; Tbeodosius and Theodo^ia. given 
of God; Tkeophitusi a lover of Goo ; Timothy^ a 
fearer of God; (2Ti«i. iii. 16). 
, *«* The words printed in ; italics are from roots 
given above.. , ,. 

Observation. In the above derivations, and in evety 
other stage of the work, the writer.b^ endeavoured to 
trace each subject ta its bf'igin» or a^ least to its primi- 
tive import in the language from which it is taken. 
Wliere ne has see»'the supposed necessity of catling 
forward an abstract or derivative term, he has not 
done so without a reference to the root : so far he 
has differed from the generality of grammarians ; 
and in some few instances, his attachment to the 
tadical principle has carried him beyond the Lexi- 
cons. This is a liberty which the superficial critic pro- 
bably wiirnot allow ; hut the more skilful and erudite 
well know that the foundation of d structure ilitended 
to stand, is commonly laid bel&w the surface of the 
ground; and as near to the rock as circumstances 
will allow. He is neverthelesi^ aware that in some of 
the above words, the exhibition of the root without 
the branch, would leaVe the visible picture of the 
English word in an unfinished state ; for in such 
cases, the abstract or filial form shows the family con- 
nection of the mother word and her English descend- 
ants, and proves the real disposition of the latter by 
a record of circumstances peculiar to the former. 
For^example, the derivation of Hori^orf, from 'Ofo^, 
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termination, woirid leave an obscurity ; we mny 
tl>erefc»re folloVv the word through its intennudiat^ 
cliano^es, thus : from X^pog comes '0^/f«, totemiinater 
whence *Op^«v, the termination of the heavens,- or 
rather, oi' our view of the firmament. In like man- 
ner, VYoLpoL^ near, aitd Ah>Ji>^y arrother, wouW g^ve but 
a very insufficient definition of parallel ; but Wa^x 
ffives pa'r^ equal, and A>o^q produces A x^ijXajv, orte 
from the Other, whence parallel, every where eqiii^ 
distant, which is a better definition than that which 
is given by Euclid; whence vA%o parallelogram t 
bounded by parallel lines^ and parallelopipedon, cut 
out by parallel sections, from IIi^tw, to cut into. 
Lastly, paraclete, is originally from KoXew, to chll, 
but this gives rise to Kt^h^/;, vocation,, or callings 
whence again Kxurop, a person exercising a vocation,, 
applied to a magistrate or Justice , who is a cawfhrier 
of the oppressed, and thus comes paraclete, Thusy 
in tracing words, we should always keep the true 
radical in sight. 

One other example shall suffice : it is, like the 
iHst, a compound of the prolific preposition Ilopa. 
From Avyw, Latin desino^ to leave, or lay astde, 
comes Aniii position, and from these two roots we 
havepaitillax, a differential or variation between the 
true and apparent places of a star; that is, llapa: 
Auli^, differentiat of position, or space between, 
[From the verb desino^ here noticed, Sctcliffr 
takes his favourite term desinence of words, wbicir 
seems scarcely to be applicable*^ I^sinp sigiii^ 
fies to desist^ to lay asrde^ to r^iounce, to omtV, ta 
bold peace J to die^ and, so far, to ^0rmtita/« ; but. we 
^niiot suppose that the desinence of a noun is either 
the desisiitig, the laying aside^ the renunfiution^ the 
omission y the silence, or the death of a noun : to de- 
sine, as applied to grammatical inflexion, is, at the 
best, a disputable term]. 

Should the English student still be at a loss to.dis- 
tinguish words of Grecian origin, the foUowtng^ 
fbatures, as given by Mr. Bicknblc, wiU"- assist bioi.: 
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Terminations. Ancy, asm, astic, ax» aister, ehj^ 
cope, etry, gram, ^rapb, iad, lac, ias^» iqal, ic, (not 
j^eneral), ism, ist^ ise, logy, logue, meter, ode, ope, 
opliy, Old, ole, ome, oma, oniy,,osis, ory, ox, phoiv 
poer, phy, pse, sis,sy,ycle: most of these are evi- 
dent from roots given above* 

Mr. B. also notices the initials pn, ps, pt, rh, pbt, 
pbr, phtb ; to which may be added ch hard^ th^ 
vowel Y when not final, and the initials K and Z, 

II. FROM THE HEBREW. 

The second source of the English language, ac- 
cording to the order of the foregoing history, is th^ 
Hebrew. Mr. Bickkell calls it << the first and most 
j^mote ;" but Mr. B. speaks of it, not merely as one 
of the parents of our tongue, but through its rank in 
the scale of ancient languages. ^ This author, on the 
authority of B. Martik, allows that <' the Latin is 
evidently derived, for the most part, from the Greek, 
and some from the Hebrew,** but he sa)rs that from 
this last " we hav6 very few words, excepting pro- 
per names of persons, places, and things;'* therefore 
be contents bimself with the words : <^ But as that 
language will be undcfrstood but by a very small 
number, it ttoitl be unnecessary ta insert any exam* 
plesr 

Probably, the reason for omitting the Hebrew roots, 
was of a more obvious nature than that which the 
souther assigns ; and though this greater objection 
may. be said to hold good in the present instance, it 
•hail in some trifling measure be set aside, in order 
that the pupil may see somethings of the nature of. 
that language* 

1. Single Roots. 

Ab signifies parent, stem, or root; whence the 
Greek a66a, father, and the English abbot; also abh^ 
yarn, as first produced from the wheel, and Abib^ 
the first month. Ab is no other than a limitation of 
the jftrst letter Alephf which signifies a//, but in a 
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limited •ense, origin, or cause of all. • The ArabiaDx, 
by throwing out the obscure vowel, or rather by 
oniittinsr to introduce a vowel after the lamedy write 
alphf whence Rees, by another variation, makes loaff 
each signifying bread, or the means of subsistence. 
The Greek Aipha^ the English a//, whole j and hdle 
(as at first), and the particle a/ in a/gebra, alchemy^ 
a/koran, &c. are all from the same. [Se6 Latin3« 

Albany white, snowy, by variations in the vowelar, 
to which Hebrew words are ever subject, produces 
Lebanon y also written Libamis^ a. range of white 
mountains : also Albany or Albion^ the land with 
white clitfs, and St. Albany the fair saint. 

AuTy light, airy which were originallv synony- 
mous. The words "Let there be light, seem to 
infer not only light, but air also. The Hebrew Urim 
also is interpreted to. signify light, and Eurusy the 
eastern wind, is from the same root ; and in England 
fight and airy are used indiscriminately. Hence also 
Aurium (or Or) gold, and argentum, silver, metals 
ibat shine ; HortiSy a name of Apollo and of the 
sun, whence horay an houry to see the time by ; 
hoary hoary y white, are from this root, as are ./Aurora, 
tbe Goddess of the morning, and orienty pertaining 
to tbe east or quarter in which the sun rises. 

Almeney a widow, whence almsy relief to widows 
and orphans, and since applied to all benefactions to 
lite poor. This appears to be tbe proper derivation, 
and is not so far-fetched as that which is giveiv by 
TooKE : mass was a thing unknown to the Jews. 

Alunuy a furnace, whence hoty heaty and EtnOy m, 
volcano. Akin to this is e«A or a«A, fire, a burning; 
which produces ashesy the remains. of any thiu^ 
i>tiriit; and the Hebrew derivative eshiay hot 
wpatber, is the parent of the Latin JEstaSy summer, 
and of the English estivaL 

Amary bitterness; whence the waters of Marah 
,and tbe English amaritudey bitterness. Probably 
the Latin marcy the sea, is from this root. 

Jraffy woven ; whence the Latin aranea, a cob-^ 
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web or the spider that weaves it ; also arras^ (apes-^ 
try, array y clotbingf, and ragj apiece of cloth. 

Aben is cousignificant witii the Saxon ef^^n and the 
English eveiiy in the northern counties pronounced 

. Jimerif be it done. Aloe, tlie shrub from whicU 
aloes were extracted. 

JBar^ defence, barich^ a place defended: from 
these come the English bar^ an instrument or place 
of defence, and barrack and parky both defended 
places; fcarricarf^, to block up, barbacan^ bark, and 
barrier, fortifications. Borovgh, burg, berg, berghf. 
burgh, or brough, Saxon berig or bx^rig, Rees takes 
from the same, and supposes it to signify a place 
barred : the Hebrew is Baurah, an ark, or a place 
of safety like that of Noah. 

. Baur, sturdy ; whence boar, " a sturdy, stupid 
animal," and boor, a man of un pliable manners. 

Bur, a pit or grave, whence bury^ and burroto : — > 
barrow, a mound erected over the dead, unites these 
two ideas. 

Bet or beth, a house, or place that contains; 
whence bed, pit, pot^ abode j butt, and some 
others. 

Babel, confusion ; babble, stammering. 

Bar, otherwise pronounced var, any kmd of bread 
x)T bread-corn, a proof that iarley was sometimes 
used for that purpose, though not allowed to be the 
best. ^* The seed called barley was all of it allowed 
to be the vilest sort of seed, and the Israelites were 
allowed to be the vilest of all the people; and what 
seemed to looked big among the Israelites was 
Gideon and his army." Josephus vi. 4. 6k. v. This 
dream of the barley cake is coincident with the existing 
circumstance of the terms barley and big, as preserved 
in the north of England, the ear of the former being 
flat, and that of the latter square or polygonal ; but 
big, in Scotland, includes both kinds. Big is pure^ 
•. ly Hebrew, and signifies increase ; and in the rem- 
nant of the Anglo-Saxon or northern English, to big 
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is to buildy ft higgin is a building'^ and a big man is 
one who has increased in bulk or in consequence. 
Bar or var is the parent of the Latin /anna, whence 
farinaceous ; and bran is a transposition made final 
by the diminutive N. Farrago^ in Latiji, was a mix- 
ture of grain of different kinds, but in English it sig-- 
nifiesytliough of course ini{)roperIy, a confused heap 
of any kind. The Romans had farreum^ a bride- 
cake made of wheats which was' also the name of 
a vessel to fiy (rather roast) corn in, and a store- 
room for corn, the last of which we call a baim^ a 
word more like the original Hebrew. Beer and 
barm are from the same stock, 

Brttth or brvt signifies food, whence broth and 
browze. We may hazard a conjecture that a brothel 
or stew was originally a kind of eating-house or soup^ 
shop. Brut is evidently the parent of brute^ what- 
ever the French may suppose; and as such it musf 
have been limited to clean beasts^ or such as are 
fit for food, but its acceptation is now more exten- 
sive, being applied to horses, dogs, &c. but not to 
quadrupeds generally. 

Kabalj a mysterious doctrine ; cabalisty one 
skilled in mysteries, but in these latter days, myste- 
rious and t^Tiskilled ; for to cabal or cavil is to make 
a noise about something of which the speaker knows 
nothing', nnd his hearers care as little. To cabal is 
also to plot secretly, a cabin is a place of retirement, 
and the cabinet the place where tne great seci^ts are 
discussed. 

Kalmeh, a false charge ; whence calvmvyy slander : 
the French are guilty, of this cringe when they call 
the poor cauailhy or, as some will have it, dross, 

Charbf a coal or cinder^ whence charky and the 
superfluous charcoaL The Latin carbo is synony- 
mous with churbj and gives rise to our chemical 
term eari(7n and its derivatives. Tooke says that 
arAar-woman is one who tvms to any kind of work; 
but the fact is, that the Jews, at certain times, are 
hot allowed to touch fire ; hence we may presume 
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that to char is to early coats^ to make fires, and to do 
other dirty work. Our dictionaries hare carhonade^ 
to broil on the coals. Chafing-A\»h is produced from 
this root, by throwing out the R and aspirating the 

Kauly a receptacle f in English is applied to a cap, 
a wig, and the covering of- the entrails; cowl^ a 
variation of the same word, is a monk's hood^ and a 
tub or vessel for water, which when made of earthen 
ware, is corrupted in the midland counties hitojoivL 
Other words derived from this source ate eatr/iflower, 
cauldron^ and chaldron. 

Kaph, the hollow or palm of the hand, also the 
sole of the foot, but more generally, auj hollow; 
whence cave^ coif, coffin, coffer, and chaffi The 
eastern coffee may also come from this. • ' 

Cberuh, a genuine Hebrew word, signifying a ce- 
lestial spirit. 

Klup, a club or baton, a heavy, unpolished stick 
or piece of timber; whence e/tim^, heavy, unhandy^ 
clump, ashcipeless log, and the clapper of a bell. 
Korban, a pious gift, an oflfering to the treasury. 
Kom, which the Latins made comu, a horn, or 
hard aubstance ; whence a com on the foot, &c. ; 
also, cortex, bark, from which we have corticah 
The Comet, or musical horn, took its name from its 
shape. ' 

Dun, a body of people, gave rise to a town : and 
dvm, ^iatever may be the words of Tooke, signifies 
mute. 

Dhur, to outstand; whence dftir^, durance, also 
dare. 
Ebon or Hebon, ebony : — ^the plural is hebnim. 
Ereb, night, darkness, also hell, '^ outer darkness.'** 
The heathens had Erebus, the son of Chaos and Nox, 
and god of the night. 

Elph, originally signifies not merely the Latin and 
Qreekelephas, or English Elephant, but any large 
creature, and especially a bull or cow, also a sea* 
monster and a kind of lobster. Elf, as directly taken' 

8D 
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from the Hebrew, is a hobgoblin or any liideoiif 
monster which the imagination can paint. 

Pkur^ disguise, guilt, whence yur, a thief, and 
fncuBy a drone, that robs the industrions. JLewis 
derives the Engh'sh ytir/ive from the L^tm Jvi^tum: 
though this auUior might not pretend to go beyond 
the Latin, he might, at all events, have led us 
into sight of the prin^itive, which is wot Jwrium^ but 
fur. 

Pherbf to brush, produces yWr^'j^. 

J^har^ fire; whence^iitr, light, shining. 

Ghimely a hump^ or heap, from which conies 
eamely a hump-backed animal. The English gib- 
bous is evidently from this source, and so is gibbej 
an animal bent by old age. 

Giu an arrow or dartj any thing sharp or swift. 
The Saxon has gar^ a lance ; and Ainsworth takes 
tiger and the river TV^rt^from the same root. 

Gt£r, to turn, whence cAtim, in some of the northern 
<;ounties pronounced kum. Gyran to year ^ that is, 
to turn round, and j/ant, come from gnr, Aiii8-> 
WORTH remarks that the Latin anuusi ffear, literally 
signifies a circle, and this agrees with the Hebrew 
and the Saxon ; for a year is the time of yearing or 
travelling round the sun. 

Gabalj the end, whence the gable of a house, and 
gallows and gibbet^ to end the existence of crimi- 
nals. 

HarbOf or Erbo, a pointed instrument, giii^s Aur- 
poon and halbert ; ana though arbatat and harrow 
aire less obvious^ they may possibly have come from 
the same. 

JubbaU release, whence /M6/i<»<?, the sab-sabbatical 
year, or seventh seven. Jubbal and Shabbat are va- 
riations of one word, for sabbath signifies re«l, 
2uietnes$. The number seven^ Heb. sebo^ is of doubt- 
?ss origin. Sabaoth h not a kindred word, but sig- 
nifies authority ; hence, ♦* God o( Sabaoth ** " Lord 
of hqgtSf' and **Lord of all power and might^^- are 
equivalent expressions.. 
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Japheth and Javan are both triliferal names, tb^ 
former being eomposed of Forf,- PAc, and ThaUf and 
the latter of Yody Vauj and iVifw. The variable 

Kower» of these characters has occasioned, as may 
e supposed, gpreat variety in the orthography of the 
words as written by different nations ;. for Van and 
Yodf by others called Jodj are often employed as 
vowels, and the meanaof determining whether they are 
vowels or consonants, are their several points and their 
situations ; and Phe and Thau are sometimes mute 
and sometimes aspirated, according to the ideas of 
the translator* Thus we have Jerusalem and Hxeru" 
soHm^ Jerome and Hierom^ the introduction of a full 
Fowel sound being used to magnify the import of a 
word, but a slender or obscure vowel to malce it ap- 
pear trivial. Japheth may be written Hiphath or 
Ipaii but the Latms wrote lapetus^ and the Greeks 
*Ia^cTo$, (Hiapetos),. and the latter called him *^ the 
son of Titan and Terra,'^ whom they considered to 
have been the founder of their nation and the first 
man. Javauy by a different pointing, may be pro- 
nounced /ttft, whence /onta, and probably the Latin 
Janus was no other person, though called ^' the most 
ancient of the Gods.'' One circumstance that tends 
to confirm this opinion, is the resemblance of the He- 
brew Javan to the greatest and most solemn of alt 
words, JEHOVAH. 

Jeru or Hieruj inheritance, whence heir and 
heritaqe^ also heriotf and the Greek 'bfo;, sacred, the 
Jewish priest's office being hereditary. 

Lakhe^iohoMy brings /afcA, /ocAr, and lake^ Scot- 
tish loch. 

Lamedy a goad, ai spit, any thing sharp, whence 
lancBy lampoon^ lame^ that is, wounded with a sharp 
instrument, limp^ arising from lameness, and /am- 
prejfy a species of fish, so caHed from its shape. 

Mis or musy a blot or blunder, produces fMt^«, and 
messy to spoil. 

Medf plural mei/m,m6a«tfre, has given birth to a 
2d2 
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wbole tribe of Greek, Latin, Saxon, and English 
words, sach as meiey medium ^ metre^ &c. 

Matxehf maze, a kind ofporridg^, is directly from 
the Hebrew, whence iMe^« (Gen.xliii. 34) and a maz- 
ling kettle. This word, by descending through dif- 
ferent languages, has become more general, being 
now appli^ to any lai^e compound or masSy as mashf 
any thing beaten togetner (whence maahj to crush), 
mess, of the army or navy, where the officers feed to- 
gether, masSf a confused heap, match ^ agreement, 
&c. 

MoUf water, whence moor, properly signifies 
watery ground, and moss^ a vegetable springing from 
the humid state of the substance on which it grows ; 
and moistf mould, muck, mud, and even nitV, derive 
their names from the water they contain. Tooee's 
derivation otmuck is wrong. 

Mnkr cht mekr, hire, pay, whence the Latin merx 
and merces, wages, and the Eng-lish mercenary, mer- 
chant, market or mercate. 

Man ? in Hebrew, signifies ^ What is it V* Mm 
and manna are incomprehensible. 

Meteh, to come to, to arrive, whence meet, mes- 
sage, and messuage. Ainsworth derives mitto from 
this root, and from mitto we have mission and mis- 
sile. 

Metal, with the Jews, was commonly a plate 
6f iron, but was also used as in the present accepta- 
tion. 

Migur, peregrination, that is, sojourning abroad, 
whence migrate. 

Mura, a verb expressive of surprise and some- 
times of fear, whence mwrAry, frightfully dark, and 
murrain, a dreadful distemper. The Latin mirus, 
wonderful, is from mura, andT hence miracle* 

JMebur, morrow ; whence Saxon mergan, mom. 

Jfut (Latin nuo, nutum), to nod, to droop or bow 
the head, whence nut, from the manner in which it 
hangs, also noodle, a lifeless creature, whose head 
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is always drooping as if he were ueither awake nor 



Nnrd is both Hebrew and English in orfginal 
purity. 

Nokeh signifies striking, whence knock and the 
Latin noceo^ to hurt, which produces noxious. 

OPf also written Ur and £n a place encompassed, 
and particularly a city ; whence Latin urbs^ Eng- 
lish suburbs^ under the city: orbj or bit f um^ and 
others. 

Outin^ contracted to tena or tine^ a large bowl or 
basin. The Hebrew tine was a vessel out of which 
several persons might drink in succession, but the 
word signified any thing hollow and large. The 
river Tyne istaken from this root, also timbrel, tym- 
panum (a drum)^ tank, and tankard. 

Pard^ measured, from parshj to divide or separate, 
whence parcel , part, or portion, and a porch, which 
IS a separate building. Applied in a musical sense, 
the word brings bard, a composer of wie/re, a nnger ; 
and bird, a fowl of the air or singing fowl ; but a bird 
IS now a fowl of any kind. The Pharisees were a 
sect \iho separated themselves from the community 
as persons of superior worth in matters of faith and- 
practice.. The root also produces parus or pharus,^ 
agarden, whence /}arac/iV^. 

Phan, 9. face or aspect, whence phtiser of the 
moon, and the word face itself; as lunar is from lun, 
the moon; 

Suisk, quash: this word begins with the kbph, by- 
some considered to have the power of qm and by 
others that of K, but Mr. Bosworth puts Q only, 
eoDsequently K would answer equally well, though 
its situation in the alphabet comddes with that of 
Q.-^Quisfa signifies any thing* exceedingly, mean , as 
•weepiBgs^ refuse^ orts, and AinsworTh says, "the 
rascality of the people." The word gives existence 
toquidBn4 to ciM^ food half digested, also to quacks 
n. vile pretender* an impostor, 2l?c4r tomamseaiefnnd 
Jack Keickf the common liangmau. Another re* 
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moyal from the original brings in chalSf and chips, 
pieces broken or cut off, the refuse of wood, and chit'- 
chaty coni^ersation on trivial or worthless subjects, 
as useless as the chattering of birds* 

Rub^ to quarrel, to strive, to contend, to use vio- 
lence, whence a rubber at whist, rape^ raffle , rijle, 
roh^ rif)f rapine ; whence also to nib a person is to 
tease him. 

Rakn^ noised, whence racket. To be racked v/ith 
pain is to be compelled to cry aloud ; whence rack, 
an instrument of torture. ' A rake is properly a noisy, 
blustering prodigal. 

Rukj void, rukakf to void or throw out, whence 
XacOt a Hebrew word of contempt, [dignifying shal* 
low-brain, that is, void of ^euse ; whence also a cheat, 
or person void ofprindplef is termed a rook, rogue^ 
or rascal. 

Rody trembled* A rod is an instrument to bring 
terror to the guilty, and to rot is to moulder, the par- 
ticles being tremulous or. ready to drop aisunder. 
The old expression " rot, je/* is equivalent to ^^Fll 
make you tremble." Ros, the dew, is so called be- 
cause it trembles on the grass and is shaken off by 
the wind. 

Rash, head,' summit. Rashness is a headlong 
procedure, rise signifies origin, ridge and rick are of 
the same class, and a wretch is the excess, or sum- 
mit of villainy. 

Reshty a net or trap, whence arrest. The Romans 
had restiSf a halter, and rete, a nety the fatter of 
which is preserved by the Italians* 

Reguhe, to watch or look after, whence Latin rexg 
n. ruler, or one who has*charge over all tberest, and a 
numerous tribe of words, some of which have tra- 
velled to us throufi^h Rome and others through Sax-* 
ony;« such^ are xeckonp reign ^ regiment, rank, range, 
register. ; , ^ 

Schitif a tooth^ whence c^i?f, th^ lower |Mart.of the 
fece. , :' ^ ■■ .•'-*'-' 
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Satan is both Hebrew ^nd Englisby .and signifies 
the enemy. (1 Pet. v. 8,) . 

SetuVf a runaway, \^hence comes Saturvy of whom 
the mythologists say that he ran away and hid him- 
self in Italy, whence the country was called Latium. 
The Saxons worshipped bim by the Hebrew name of 
Seaier, whence our #Sa/«rrf«jy..^ 

Saff head, the first, which gives Sarah and Saron^ 
ides. 

Sark, robber, whence Saracms, a people of Ara- 
bia, so called from their disposition to plunder. The 
isle of Sark was so called because it was a rendez- 
vous for pirates and smugglers. 

Seraph^ ascended. (Gen. v. 24 ; and 2 Kings ii. 1 1 ; 
but to add Lukexxiv.51, would perhaps be im^ 
piety). 

Susarif any thin^ beautiful, but commonly render- 
ed a lily. Susan tuso signified " a fair city," and the 
Persians called the king's palace by that name : the 
book of Esther has it Shushan. 

ShakaVf " a kind of honey found in reeds," whence 
sugar and saccharine, Lat. sactharum. 

Saky or as Bosworth writes, sag. This has pass- 
ed through several languages with little variation, as 
theGreek a'a;«(o;, the Latin saccus, theltalian sacco, the 
British sach, the French «ac, the Saxon ^acc, and 
the English sack and sacheL 

Sab or saub, a wolf ; from which, by sounding the 
Beth like Vau, come the French sauve^ sauvage, the 
Latin saeyus, and the English savage, each of which 
words signifies something fierce. 

Skur, a liar, a reproacher, a person who uses ba<J' 
language : this gives scorn, scurrilous, a shrew, and 
9kscurt)y fellow. 

Slag^ snow, gives «/tfj5r, the'drosd of silver, «/ai&^, 
to quench lime, sledge, a carriage used to travel over 
the snow. ' 

Sith, placed, put, whence «t/e, improperly written 
scite. 
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SpUf sputf lip or lips. From tfcis root proceed 
nrttj gpeaky and speech. Tbe word contained in 
tne third of the Apocalypse, was justly defended 
by the late Bishop Watson on account of its purity* ; 
but it does not please the delicate ear of an atheist 
because it is a vulgar word* 

Tau^ an extremity, whence toe^ and perhaps 
thaw. 

Tzur, by some written Jur^ a rock, defence, «up- 
|>ort; whence tower j tire of a wheel, tor^ turret ^ tor- 
toige, turtle^ turban^ tutelar, thorn^ throne, the city 
of Tyrc^ and the Saxon deity Thor, from which word 
we have Thursday. 

A very slight acquaintance with the Hebrew will 
enable the student to enlarge this vocabulary. 

2. Compounds. 

. Bavl, a lord, a ruler, a prince ; 5ame9t,.oil ; BaU 
$am, the oil of princes.— I7r and chin, as above: 
Urchin, an animal surrounded by teeth or sharp- 
pointed instruments; a hedgehog* Perhaps the critic 
may doubt the propriety of the word tooth ; but he 
has probably seen either a harrow,, a card, or a 
comb, the teeth of which are not unlike the urchin's 
prickles. — Beel, the same as Baul or Baal; Zebub, 
a fly ; Beelzebub, the God of flies, was the God of 
Ekron in Palestine ; but the Jews gave this name to 
the prince of evil, by way of contempt. — Beit, with* 
out ; itau, gain j Belial, good for nothing. Da0an 
is from Dag, great. — Ellelu, praise, (imper. Verb) ; 
Jah, also written iah, the Lord ; BalMujah, praise 
ye the Lord. — Hieru ad above ; Shalem or Salem, 
peace, security ; Jerusalem, inheritance of peace.— 
JUar, as above ; herb as in English ; whence tbe 
Latin marrubium, bitter herb ; horehound. — Sar, as 
above; Dan, judgment ; Pala, wonderful; Sar* 
damapalun, the last king of Assyria, burnt himself 
ta death, which tbe people declared to be the onl/ 
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manly act of bis life. — Other compounds are cod-* 
tained id the following Dames. 

3. Names used in English. 

Aaron, a mountain. Abel, sorrow : some say ra- 
mVy, but Josephus prefers the former interpretation. 
.^Aigail, parent's joy. //ftriaham, father of many. 
Adam and Edom, not red earthy bqt red^ the colour 
of the soil : Hederic says that Adam means man. 
Agatha, good. Amos, a burden. Anna or Hannah* 
now frequently Anne or Ann, gracious : hence Han- 
niba/, gracious Lord. Barnabas or farnaby, th0 
son of a prophet, ^artholometi?, the son of him 
who caused the waters to rise. Benjamin : Wbiston 
says, that '^ son of a right hsind" is nonsense, and is a 
modern error; but that the true interpretation is 
" son of days or of old age." Gen. xxxvii. 3. Benoni, 
son of grief. Cain, possession. Caleb, a dog. Dan, 
as above ; Daniel, judgment of GOD. David, be<* 
loved. Deborah, a bee. Eli, a God; Elijah or 
Elias, GOD the LORD. Elisha is said to signif^r 
** the salvation of GOD,'* but the true meaning is 
salvation; whence Elishaie^A, iAixabeth, the house 
of salvation, though commonly rendered ^^ the oath 
of GOD." Emmaus, with us: Emanue/, GOD with 
us. Enoch, dedicated. i^Iphraim, restored : the 
Lexicons say fruitful. Esau or Seir, roughness, ac- 
cording to Josephus; but others say completed. 
Uliseah, contracted to IsafaA, the salvation of the 
LORD ; but this does not agree with Elisha, above. 
Esther or Hester, secret. Eve, source of life. Ezra 
or Esdras, a helper. Gabriel, the strength of GOD. 
Gad, fortune. Gideon, a breaker. Jacob, a beguiler ; 
whence the Latin Jacobus, Spaqish Jaume, and Eng- 
lish James: few Englishmen are aware that Jacob 
and James are the same. J:erome or Hierom, sacred 
name; Jeremiah, GOD's boiy name. Jezebel or 
Isabel, inhabiting an island. Job, sorrowing. Joel, 
acquiescing. John, Johannes or Joannes, French 
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Jean ; and Joan or Joanna* softened info Jane, the 
grace of tbe LORD : the word JAH, which is com- 
monly made terminable^ is here prefixed. Jonas, a 
dove. Joseph, addition. Joi^iah or Josias, the fire 
of the LORD. Joshna, a saviour. Isaac, laughter.^ 
Israel, strugglinc^ with GOD. Judah, Judas, or Jude, 
thanksgiving. Judith, praising. Lazarus, helpless, 
whence a lazar house. Levi, confirmation. Ma- 
nasseh, forgetful. Martha, grief; JUary^ bitter. 
Matthew, a gift ; Matthias, the gift of the LORD. 
Melchisedech, the righteous king. Michael, who va 
like GOD. Moses, saved from the water. Nathan, 
a gift ; Nathanael and Jonathan, GOD's gifts. Obed, 
a servant ; Obad taA, see above. Phineas, bold face.^ 
Rachel, a lamb. Rebekah (now written Rebecca), 
ruddy. Reuben, mercy. Ruth, trembling. Sala* 
thiel, desired of GOD. Samson, strong (not ^* a lit- 
tleson^). Samuel, asked of GOD. Saul, desired. Setli, 
foundation. Shadrach, a tender dug. Simeon, bearing. 
Simon, obedient. Thamar, a palm tree. Thomas 
and Tbomasin, twins r the Greek is Didymus. To- 
bias, tbe goodness of the LORD. Zachariah, remem- 
bering the LORD. Zadoc, righteous; Zedekiali, 
righteous in the LORD. 

In Lesson VI. Art. 73, an attempt has been made 
to determine the significations of Hebrew names by 
their component letters. If the judicious observer 
will take the trouble to compare tbe above names 
with the principles there laid down, he will find 
abundance of proof: for this list contains but few 
names which are not descriptive of the characters of 
the individuals by the interpretations of the wholes^ 
and none that may not be determined by the lettei^s 
when examined individually. Can we wonder that 
the Hebrew language is copious, powerful, and de- 
monstrative, and that it speaks with the voice of 
TRUTH, when we consider WHO was its founder? — 
Every additional comparison furnishes additional 
testimony that the atheists are either ignorantly or 
wilfully guilty of direet falsehood » wheu they Uold 
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lap the scriptures to the derision of the public, and 
declaim against them as the produce of priestcraft. 
The Bible is not a book for madmen to make sport 
of: they d«) but heap coals of fire on their own 
heads. 



III. FR,OM THE BRITISH OR WELSH. 

The Welch language is said, at p. 247 of this work, 
io have been, at the time of Ceesar's invasion, a mix- 
ture of Greek, Hebrew, and Celtic ; but it after- 
wards received a large supply of Latin words, and 
perhaps some few from other parts. The composi^ 
tion given iu Wiseman's Grammar as a list of Welsh 
words, contains, to use a chemical term, forty-five 

£er cent, of Latin, sixteen of Greek, twenty of pure 
[ebrew, and nineteen of Welsh, or rather of rfowAf- 
^7//; but we must allow that Mr. W. does not give 
us a fair specimen of the Welsh language. The fol- 
lowing are a few words of British orlgm, compiled 
from different authors. 

L Simple Primitives. 

Ffald^^ fold, in the north pronounced broad. Barilf 
a barrel : but though this appears to bo ovr parent 
word, it is evidently of Hebrew origin. Ct/f, a kite. 
Cwarelj a quarry : the northern pronunciation is 
WhariL Ffermy a farm. Gto/, a gaol, sometimes 
improperly spelled jatV. Gwawi^ a wall. Gwint^ 
wind. Safn^heaven. JL/erfr, leather. Osffo^ nwvy^ 
whence askew. Bod^ abode. Pirgrin^ a pilgrim ; 
iK)t purely Welsh. Pyhl or Pobly people: this, 
though Welsh, is Latin. Rhudd, red. Bhost^ roast. 
Simnaij a chimney. 7>o/, a dale. So/?, stubble* 
Yspridj a sprigbt, by some called a ghost. Tady 
dad, father. Tasg^ task. Guarre, war; whence 
^fiarM, a garrison. Putttj a pound; but Can punt 
is evidently the Latin cent. Glowy^ fair, ^lendid, 
whence r//oir, to shine. Gioftcester^ Warwick, and 
Rutland, three English counties, are neitbec Saxon 
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not* British : Caer Glowy has gitfen rise to Glow 
Caestre, the fair city ; Guarth, a garrison, has pro- 
duced Caer Guarth, but CaeVf a city, has dwindled 
into the Saxon fFtc, a village, whence Guarvicy War- 
wick, garrison village or place of warriors ; and Rut^ 
land is Rhud^lmid^ red land, from the colour of the 
soil. Indeed, these are not the whole of the counties 
that are half Saxon and half' British ; for the Brkish 
Dtrr, water, and the Saxon or Danish By^ a dwell- 
ing, have given rise to Derby^ a dwelling on the 
water; and DurotrigeSi compbunded of />irrand 
Trig 9 an inhabitant, has yielded its latter root to the 
Saxon Setiarty to inhabit : hence Derby and Dorset 
signify the same thing, except that the water of Der« 
by is a river and that of Dorset the sea. Cornwall 
is from the British com, a born, a name obviously 
borrowed from the Hebrew ; and the Saxon Wealsh^ 
foreign ; at least, this is tha common derivation, the' 
country being formed like a horn, and having been 
an asylum for the British refugees, by the Saxons 
called Welsh. 

The following are British : Trouent^ bent, crooked, 
whence Trent, a crooked river, and truant, a per- 
son whose ways are crooked ; wath, the ford of a 
river, whence wade, to walk through ; Ctrm, a vale, 
from which we have many places ending in comb ; 
TrUf wisdom, whence truih, that which a pennon 
trueth or knoweth, and every uAfie man speaketh; 
Cavt^ a corner, produced the Cantii, or Kent; 
G{/iM, separation, is the parent of Wight, a part se- 
parated from the main land ; Wylly^ a British river, 
gave name to Wilton, a town on the Wylly, whence 
H^t7/shire ; and Deiion is from Dt-uff, deep, to which 
some add neyvt, plains ; deep, dine, dtlve, and delph, 
are evidently from deuffi MonvAouih is the mouth 
of the Jfnnow, or the place whore it falls into the 
Wye. The general British term for a river was va-. 
riously Vrritten wisk, usk, osk, ouse, esk, ex, ox, &c. ^ 
but the last-written forms are evidently corruptions* 
We bave still two rivers called ouu^ bendes the ex in 
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Devonshire, and the esk in Cumberland ; Breck- 
nock^ which has often puzzled the antiquary, is pret- 
ty evident from ihe confluence of the Brtnych and 
the Whk. Ford in British signifies a way^ eitlier by 
land or by water, sofordhgam^ a crooked road, and 
the Ew^Wnh ford roiighy a rough road ; whence also 
Oxford y a road through a river, not " a ford for 
oxen/' 

2. Words in Composition. 

Glad or glath^ an open country, whence our glade ; 
and vior^ the sea, whence vwrgan^ a mariner ; pro- 
duce Glamorgan^ a maritime county, a county open 
to seamen, or it is an open country going to the sea. 
CV/er, a city ; Merdhin or Merlin^ the celebrated 
Welsh prophet; whence Caerrnarthen^ the city of 
Merlin : most people have heard of* Merlin's cave. 
Radnor is Rhaia-dwr^ a waterfall, from the cataracts 
in the neighbourhood. Pen^ a hill ; and Brow^ 
which signifies, as in English, a prominence, the 
forehead : the brow of a hill is the part which ap- 
pears prominent at a distance, from its being raised 
above the other parts like the forehead of a man ; 
whence Pembroke is so called from its promontories, 
or high brows; not from being " a sea head^^ 
though seen at sea ; nor yet from being '^ the head 
of a fruitful valley.'* Gan is significant of going or 
faring-, whence the northern gangy to go, ana a^a/z^, 
fellows who go together; Morgan^ as before ob- 
served, is one who goes to sea. Cardigan^ which an- 
tiquaries have not derived, the Britons call Abertivy, 
that is, the mouth of the Tivy : but CaerMvy-gatxi 
Cardigan, is the city going to the Tttn/^ that is, the 
city on the road to the Tivy. -Fu/i, a guard, a wall, 
whence fence ; Carna)*oon is Caer-ar-fon^ a city in a 
fence, " a fenced city," or it may be Carn-ar-fony 
fenced with stones ; for Cam signifies a heap of 
stones, and particularly ^ pile collected by the 
Druids for some religjous purpose. Den^ a forest, 
is said to be a contraction ot Arden : is not Arden 

2 B 
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ratber an extension of Den ? for since arfon^ vm 
aboi^e, signifies in a fence ^ so Ardtn may either be 
in a forests or a country with fi forest in it. May not 
h'ghy by the Danes written iy, be a vernation otherie^ 
a castle or mansion : and may not Denbigh be the 
castk of the forest ? The country seems to support the 
opinion; for Denbighshire is still wooav. An 
archer^ is properly an ar-den-er^ a wooAman or 
forester, otherwise called a bowman, from his skill in 
the nse of the bow when pursuing his game in the 
forest : ** the woodmen oiArden** are at this time the 
first archers in tbe kingdom, as those of Denbigh 
formerly were ; and a silver dart^ ornamented with a 
golden heart i is the most acceptable token of tender- 
ness that a Warwickshire Valentine can send to his 
Bukabella. 

T/r, atown: Montgomery, in the time of Alfred, 
was called Tre Baldwin ; but the Nonnans named it 
after its possessor, Bo^er de Montgomery, which 
name, though Norman, is borrowed from the Latin, 
and signifies Gamer's Mountain. Hiiiony and maeni: 
antiquaries derive Merioneth from the numbers of 
maeni hiinony or circles of large upright stones, that 
are found in the country ; but this is, at the best, a 
confuted derivation : Meri may be from Mawr, a 
name given to several of the larger Welsh mountains 
near the sea ; and Merioneth may be Mawr Vnisy a 
country shaded with mountains. Flinch, to draw 
back, IS a British word still much used in the norlb- 
em counties: this leads to a conjecture that Flint is 
so called because tl>^ country falls back from the sea, 
the coast lying against a creek. 

The following British words will be found useful 
to the learner, from their common occurrence in the 
names of places : Llin^ a lake ; Kafn^ a ridge ; Llan^ 
a church; Parth^ agate; Pont^ a bridge (Lat.); 
Lettuif an inn ; Den, a forest ; Pen, a hill ; Aber^ a 
mouth ; Glad^ an opening ; Fordy a way ; Comb, a 
valley; Car or Caer^n city; IVath, shallow water; 
Fawr^ great. From these, and otiier roots already 
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gfiven, the learner will readily Dnderstand die ancient 
iiarae of Chester, which was " Caer-Leon (Legion). 
I \ Vawr ar Dwfyr Dwy^^ (Dee)^ 

r/i' 

'^' 3. British Names^ 

Alan, swift, like a grei/hound ; Arthur, a strongs 
man ; Bridget, shining bright ; Cadwallader, valiant 
HI war; Caradock or Cradock, dearly beloved; 
Evan, good grace; GrifBth, great faith; Howel, 
sound; Llewellin, lion like; Madoc, good ; Mere- 
dith, the roaring of the^ea ; Owen, well-descended, 
<«ee Eugene, Greek); Rice, Rhese, or Rhis, a 
manger. 

Ti»e reader will please to remember that Sion^ 
Dafyd (from which > by mischievous people, the 
Welsh are nick-named Taffies)^ and many others, are 
not Welsh, but Hebrew in Welsh clothing. 



IV. FROM THE LATIN. 

1. Substantives. 

Substantives, the -ffoo^A*.— Library, from liber the 
hark of which books were anciently made. Lapidary, 
from lapis, a stone, once a stone digger^ but now a 
stone cutter. Arbour, from arbor, a tree. Custody, 
from custos, a keeper, is allied to curate, from cura, 
care, concern, thought ; whence curious, taking canif 
or concern: Ainsworth does not refer these to the 
Greek. Arch, a bow, arcus, also a vault. Earles, a 
northern word, crrrflf, earnest money, given in part of 
payment. Art, ars, originally power. Baby, not 
mily a child but any weak-minded person, habas, a 
simpleton or baboon. Barb, barba, beard* Famine, 
fames, hunger. Calamity, calamus, a reed, straw* 
&e.: a calamity formerly signified the laying or 
lodging of corn by storm. Chalice, calix, a cup. 
Crate, crates, any number of wattled rods. Cusp, 
.ciispis, a point or pointed instrument. Dose, dowry ; 

*E 2 
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doS| a portion^ both in Greek and Latin. Blossom, 
flos, a flower. Flock, flake ; flocrns, wool or snow. 
Fume, fumus, smoke. Fork, furca, an instrument 
shaped like " a pair of gallows." Glebe, g-leba, 
earth unbroken. Glue, gluten, paste, solder, or any 
thing that causes adhesion. Humour, humus 
moisture, including blood: an ill humour means bad 
blood. Lard, larder ; lardum^ the fat of an ammal. 
Limit, limes, boundary. Decorum, decus, credit. — 
The following are the same in Latili as in English: 
armus, an arm ; oether, ether ; faitia, fame ; fibra^ a 
fibre ; causa, caui^e ; cista, a cistern or chest ; forma, 
i[prm; fraiis, fraud; globus, a globe; imago, an 
image ; jocus, a joke ; lacus, a lake ; mus, a mouse ; 
color, colour; columna, a coidmn; and some 
others. 

. Adjectivesy the Roots. — Clemency, clemens, mild, 
peaceable. Dignity, dignus, worthy. Atrocity, 
atrox,cruely heinous. Brevity, brevis, short. Alien, 
alius, different, a person fronr another country. Cal- 
vary, calvus, bald or bare, whence calva, a skull, and 
the old saying that ^* calve heads are best covered.*^ 
Cave, cavity; cavus, hollow. Celerity, celer, swift. 
Gravity, gravis, heavy^ having a downward tenden- 
cy« Lenity,, lenis, gentle. Levity, levis, li^ht; 
whence levo, to lift, and lever. Nudity, nudus, bare. 
Liberty, liber, free rthis misapplied word has pro- 
duced much mischief among the ignorant, tliey hav- 
ing been told that liberty is unrestrained will. ^^ It 
is my wish,,* said Alfred, ^* to leave the people 
free as the thoughts of man.** Free from what? — 
They had been sold for slaves, the rich had oppress- 
ed the poor, and the poor had robbed the ricn, the 
land had been infested by banditti and he handed 
the leaders, religion had been dearly bought and he 
made it cheap: in short, the liberty granted by Al- 
FRISD was not the liberty sought by modern dema* 
gogues,,but 

The liberty that loves the light ^ 

The liberty of acting rights 
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VerbSf the 5ao/iP.— Fury, furo, to rage. Avidity, 
nveo, to covet. Axis, ago, to act, also Greek, Ar- 
f lour, ardeo, to burn. Auctioi], aucto, to increase or 
ndrance: an auikor is one who advances a senti- 
ment and gains (auctoriias) authority, that is, credit^ 
positively or negatively. Fallacy, fault; fallo, to 
slip or slide. Favour, faveo, to countenance ; ilU 
favoured (Gen. xli. Id), ill countenanced, not pleas- 
Hilt to look on. Fissure, findo, to cleave. Fiction, 
lingo, to frame or contrive. Anger, anguish ; ango, to 
vex or trouble. Caloric, caleo, to be warm, to con- 
tain heat. Caesura, csedo, to lop or cut, and hence 
to kill ; which introduces many compounds, as homi- 
cide, suicide {suiy of self) patricide, paricide, &r. 
Canto, canticles; cano, to sing, to praise. Spectre, 
specie, to see. Capacity, capio, to take. Care, 
careo, to want. Foss, fodio, to dig. Carp, carpo, 
to cut up, whence carve. Celebacy, celo, to hide or 
be alone. Data ; cte, dare^ to give : to date a letter in 
to give the time of writing. Fulcrum, fulcio, to 
prop. Vinculum, vincio,.to bind. Fund, fundo, to 
pour out, produce or cast metal, whence fuse. Glut- 
fon, glucio, to s%vallow. Horror, borreo, to dread. 
Latin, Latium, lateo, to lie hid, whence latitat. 
Scribe, an amanuensis or town-clerk; scribo, to 
write. Liquid, liqueo, to melt or thaw; liquor, to 
run as rivers do. Licence, liceo, to allow, to be 
Uwful. Mandate, mando,. tc^ bid or charge. Na- 
tion, nascor, to spring or be born. Scalp, scalpo, to 
scratch or cut out. . Sauce, saucio, to cut or gash j 
i^ausage, saucio and ago, made by the act of cutting.. 
Friction, frico, to rub. Tumour, tumeo, to swell;, 
tumult, tumeo and multus, a large swelling or con- 
course of people. Tangent, tango, to touco. Sect, 
$cco, to cut off. Pestilence, pest, from pasco, is an 
evil 'that Jeeds on the people. 

2. Verbs., 
FerbSf the Roots. — ^Fabricate, faber^ a maker, fa- 
cioi^ to make or do. Fix, figo, to stick or fasten. 
2b3 
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Esteenii aestimo, to vahi0"or regard, Acf, ago, fa 
do ; whence agito, to shake, and agilis, active, ' Cen- 
sure, censeo, to judge or estimate, wlience census. 
Languish, laligueo, to faint or fall away. Nurse, 
nutno, to feed.* Argue, arguo, to show. 
' Many verbs which we have copied from the Latin 
are of Greek extraction? such are lavo, to bathe; 
ruo, to tumble j opto, to choose 5 teneo, to liold or 
possess; fluo, to flow ; vibro, to tremble : and many 
more. Others are Hebrew, as niigro, to remove ; 
spargo, to scatter ; qusero, to ask ; clamo, to shout : 
indeed) if we had sufllicient skill in derivation we 
should probably not find any real roots, except in 
the Hebrew. 

SvbsiantiveSj the ifoo/^.-^-Gorge, gurges, a whirl- 
pool or QuUf a glutton, or any thing that devours 
much. Librate, libra, anv standard or criterion of 
weight or measure. Mend, mendo, a spot or blem- 
ish, whence to mend might be supposed to injiirt 
rather than to repair. 

Many substantives in common u$e have been 
taken from the Greeks ; as opus, opera, work ; tur- 
ba, a rabble; schola, a school ; musa, a song; pes, 
a foot; umbra, a shadow ; spolium, booty. 

3. Adjectives. 

The Adjectives which the English have derived 
from the Romans are exceedingly numerous.' Tookb 
ond Lewis having given a long list without any in- 
telligible explanation, an examination of their princi- 
ples may not be amiss. 

Examination of Johh Ho^neTookk^h List of Foreign 
Jdjectivesj chiefly Latin^ as explained by W. G. 
Lewis. 

<< Infantine, from infanSf a child i^ tnfans is a com- 
pound word, derived from /^ri and the privitivi^ in, 
and signifies not only a child*, but properly the youtig 
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of any'kind of animate beings, of any thin^ Iielpless.— 
**^ Puerile, from pwer, a boy:" tne origfinai is the 
Greek Ila/fv **. Virile, from vir, a man:'* this is a 
limited acceptation; for v/r, which is related to w>, 
strength, is a full grown male of any kind. «* Hu- 
man, from AoTfiOy a man; and mascnlinej from 977^^, 
a male. Lewis is right; but Tooke jumbles too^e- 
ther virile, human, and masculine, and says that 
each is synonymous with Wffw* '* Female, feminine, 
effeminate, from/e-yn/wflr, a woman ;" so says Tooke, 
but his indelicate ideas have for once forsaken hihi : 
woman is womb-many nnd Jerrtina is from/ernen, the 
inner side of .the thigh, ** a feminum partihus ouibus 
clistinguitur si viro, (Ainsworth) : therefore Je^/irttf 
is not a woman, but any thing distinguished from 
7nas ; and effemifmte is such as might be expected 
yrom afemina. " Mental, from ynens^ a mind j" and 
TooKB says that magnanimous, pusillanimous, and 
unanimous, are all from mind; now menSy as defined 
by the Romans, is *^ that part of the rational soul 
which is the seat of rational parts and acquired vir^ 
tues;" and animus is soul^ hearty conscience^ tho 
cause of breath ; but magnanimous signifies one of 
great soul, unanimous of i)ne conscience^ and pusilla- 
nimous the first part from pusiUits (which is from 
pusio andpusioy from puer)^ signifies of little hearty 
cowardly. ** Natal, native, from natalesy birth, stock, 
lineage:^ but natales is from 7\atuSy and natusfvom 
nascory to spring, to grow, to be born.' "Vital, 
vivid, vivaceous, from v//ff, life:*' vita arises froni 
vivo, to live, and the word is of Greek origin; which 
brings in amphibious, as given by Tooke and ex- 
plained above. •* Corporal, corporeal, from corpus^' 
the body:'* is not corpus a compound, signifying the 
pusy matter that contains the cor, heart or source of 
life? ** Carnal, carnivorous, from caro, flesh :" the* 
latter part of carnivorous is from voroy to devour, ori- 
ginally Greek : voracious, devouring ; carnivorous, 
devouring flesh. " Sanguine, from sanguis, blood :*' 
rigbt| tboi^b properly Hebrew. ^^ Cutaneous, from' 
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attiSf the skin :'* granted. «* Gremial, from gremium^ 
tiie bosom :'' gremium sia^nifies the . middle,- 
whence groiru and is appliecl in Latin .to the lap^ 
the heart of a country, and the channel of a river ; but 
the radical is gero^ to bear, to carry, to wear. 
** Cordial, cardiac, from the Latin coVi tlie heart :*' 
cardiac is from the Greek. " Medullary, from me- 
dulla the marrow :" this, also, is properly Greek, and 
in Latin has other significations. '^ uterine, from 
titertiSj the womb :" uterus is a derivative from ut^r. 
*f Bowels, viscerql," Tooke: Lewis omits this, 
which is from viscus, and the latter from vcscus^ ori- 
ginating in ve-escoj and visceral relates to the part 
that contains food when it has been eaten. Umoili- 
cal, from umbilicus^ the navel :*' we are to under- 
stand that Air. Lewis confines himself to the Latin, 
which is evident, in the first place, because he does- 
not refer to any other language ; and, secondly, be- 
cause he omits the words borrowed by Tooke from 
the Greek : yet umbilicusy though not perceived by» 
Lewis, is a Greek word of variable import. ** Pul- 
monary» from pulmanes^ the lungs:" the singular is 
pulmOf derived from ptdso or peJlo, to act upon, 
whence pulse. ** Lateral, collateral, from laius^. 
^ side f ' here> again, one half of the word is lost ; for 
collateral is from con and latus^ and signifies sides 
together. ** Capital, from caputs a heai :", Tooke 
aads4:hief and cephalic, the latter of which is from 
the Greek, as derived above ; but the French chef^. 
as borrowed from the Greek, is the immediate parent 
of chief, ^ Elbow, cubital ;" Lewis omits this, but 
^ys not why : cubital is an abstract idea, taken from 
cubof to recline, to lie down, to rest on, whence cubitf. 
a measure or standard laid down (being originally 
Hebrew), cubitunu any thing to lean on, and the in- 
cubation of an egg relates to its being rested on. The 
word sometimes takes an 3/, whence an incumbent. 
The Latin testament, Marc. xiv. 3, does not say ^5ff< 
at meat," but ^ acaimbente eof Luc. xxii. 14, is not 
^\ he sat dowDy'' but ^\recubuit '^* as in Joan. xiii. 23, 
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** leanwg on j£stjs^s bosom/' is " Jesu recumbehs in 
sinu ipsiiis ;'' so that cui/Va/, as relating to the elbow, 
is that joint on %vhich a person leans. Ka^al, dental, 
oral, labial, radicai* are as already explained. 
** Capillary, from capUuSj the hair :*' the Dictionary 
says, from capitis pilusy the hair of the head, ana 
certainly caput has the greater claim, if we may 
judge from the formation of the word. ^^ Ocular,^ 
from oculuSf the eye :" yes, but oculus is of Greek 
e?Ltraction. " Sight, visual, perspicuous, con&fpicu- 
ous, optic :^' Lewis selects visual from this list, and 
derives it ^^ from visus^ the sights" but visus is from 
video, to see, and video i^ from the Greek. Optics is 
evidently from the Greek, as shewn elsewhere ; and 
with all deference to the admirers of Tooke, we may 
venture to say that sight gives but a poor explana<^ 
tion o( perspicuous, which literally signifies any thing 
that may be seen through, being compounded of per, 
through, and specio (orig. in Heb*) to behold or view ; 
as c<7A2spicuQUs is associated with the view. ^^ Olfac* 
tory, from olfactoria, relating to smelling f*^ this is a 
patched-up derivation and not perspicuous; for the 
roots are-oleo and facio, to give scent or savour.- 
*^ ^Supercilious, from supercilium, Xh% eyebrow,^ 
Cilium is the eyelash, or edge of the eyelid, and is 
from ciUeo, to twinkle, that is, to move backward and 
forward ; and a supercilious person is one who 
moves above another, not in rank but in personal 
consequence. " Lachrymel, from lachryma, a tear?* 
this word declares itself at sight io be Greek. 
** Hearing, auditory," Tocke j but Lewis omits this 
and takes the word" auricular, from auris, an ear :'* 
AiNswoRTii calls it " the lug or lap of the ear," 
which first receives the impression of sound, and an 
auricula is a flower formed like a lug. ^ Speech, 
loquacious, garrulous, eloquent," omitted by Lewis : 
loquacious is from the verb loquor, to speak, but 
loquor is a corruption of the Greek ; and eloquent is 
compounded of e-loquor, to speak out, but garrulous 
is from garria^ another Gra^co-Latin- word, signifying 
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to chirps chatter^ or make a sensetess nbise, wfaicb ia 
not speaking. ** Throat, guttud, jugular/' ia also 
omitted by Lewis: the throat is guttur^ or that 
which is employed m drinking or taking ^t^f^, 
drops ; huijugulum signifies the neck, or part that 
joins the head to the body, and comes from jugum^ 
a jroke, or conjoiner. ^ Salival, from saliva^ spittle :*' 
is it not in an older sense, that which brings a sense 
of taste? Sapor, saliva, savour, salt, slaver, and 
many others, are from the Hebrew shaphe^ a lip, the 
mouth, that which enables us (gusto)^ to taste, or (dis^ 
gusto) to disrelish. ^' Pectoral, from pectus^ the 
breast r'' pectus is the chest, the heart and the bones 
that inclose the lungs, but it is not a primitive. 
^ Bosom, fi^emial, sinuous :" had Lewis copied the 
right word, all would have been well; {or sinta ifi 
the bosom, *' all within the compass of the breast 
and arras." *^ Humeral, from humerus^ a shoulder i^ 
this is Greek. *< Manual, from manus^ a hand :*' 
right. *^ Dexterous, from dcxtrCy the right hand:'' 
why, then, not write dextrous f ** Sinister, sinis/m 
{say siu\strous)f from sinister^ the left hand:" the 
Latin is sinistra^ and is from sine and astris, which 
brings us to the Greek ; and as disaster is produced 
by an evil star, so sine astris is without the stars, 
and couseauetitly signifies luckless, unfortunate, and 
thus are all untoward circumstances referred to the 
Itevus, left, unfortunate, or deficient hand; but 
TooKE says that the left band is a hand leaved or left 
out, and that right signifies ordered ; and th^ebv he 
quibbles his readers to the inference that ^' a thing 
may be at the same time both right and wrong.** 
TooKE is a dangerous master, and Lewis, his asl^r, 
is not less so : admitting that rego means to govern,- 
it is not the same OBgubemo^ for the latter^eTatea to 
absolute power, however directed, but the former to 
regulatings that is, causing propriety, adjusting; 
and rrx is not a tyrant, or one who acts as he pleases, 
without regard to verity, but one that admonishes, 
instructs, and gives to all his subjects their dues or. 
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rights* What do rectitude and regulation si^ify 
otherwise than a strict adherence to the principles of 
equity ? Let Mr. Lewis, the servile copyist of 
TooKB, answer this question. ^ It is highly impro- 
per," say they, " to say that God has a right; as it 
is also to say that Grod is just :'' mark the tendency 
of these words. — Though the two authors have not 
written for nothings they have written for 'worse than 
nothing / If rectus does not signify straight, upright, 
honest, good, then language is nothing; and if a 
rector is not a person appointed to administer truth, 
and not only to give ana point out, but also to re- 
ceive the things that are due, with perfect honesty and 
integrity^ then shall Mr, Lewis be allowed to say 
that right is wrong. We can ask again, from what 
do a right angle and a rec/angular figure derive their 
names, but from a perpendicular or upright posi- 
tion : — a position free from obliquity, neither acute 
nor obtuse, neither inclined to the right nor to the 
left? Lastly, we have a Latin adverb recte, signify- 
ing well, aright, rightly, not amiss, deservedly, with 
good reason, good, -becomingly, fitly, virtuously, 
honourably, in due form, nothing else. We now come 
to examine the word just, which, also, these authors 
use perversely in the absolute sense of commanded, 
and apply to ^^ the capricious command of princes 
and ministers.'' According to the construction that 
they would gladly put upon it, if a person were ten 
steal, lie, swear, or commit murder because another 
bad commanded him so to cio, he would set justly f — 
The Romans, however, by jus meant reason, right ; 
and by jurandum an oath, a solemn vow to act 
hpnestjy and fairly, ^^ to do that which was lawful 
and right;'' v\sojuro, to swear, HXidjusta, a <lne rate 
or allowance. What is ajr?//^/?— -a number of persons 
not only sworn, but expected to give a true verdict 
according to the strict demand of conscience, that is, 
according to the full measure of their understanding. 
Tlie Latin adjective corresponding with jt/^ is Justus, 
and signifies exact, true, deserved, reasimable, eguit* 
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4ibl€^ piovs; and wTiat more Can be required ? The 
scriptures, to which these persons do not pay res- 
pect, give to the word Just its proper signification. 
•* The way of the Lord,, to do justice and judgment;^ 
Gen. xviii. 19. *^Noab was a just man and per- 
fect.*' (jen. vi. 9. ** Shall mortal man be more jusi 
than God? Shall man be more pure than bis 
Maker ?" Job iv. 17. The way of the^W is uprfffht- 
ness ;^^ Is. XXV?. 7. " The path of ihejust is as the 
shining Ifght, that shineth more and more unto tbe 
perfect day ;" Prov. ir. 18. *' The wicked plotteth 
against xhejust ;*^ Ps. xxxvii. 12. — To follow Tooke 
is to run headlong into danger. We may safiply 
allow that law is something laid dowfij and the Ro- 
mans included law within the meaning of Jus ; and 
why? — Because they considered that their laws were 
founded on equitable principles ; but to infer from 
this that Justus in its true sense signifies commanded^ 
is to use the word unfairly: Lewis says that rights 
Justf and law^ are " words which every body talks 
about, but few understand.'' 

The examination continued. " Insipid from tn- 
sipidvs^ without taste:"' this is better than Tookb^s 
identification of taste and insipid, but it is not to the 
point; tor insipid J unsavoury, is compounded o( sapio 
and the privitive in. ** Verbal, verbose, from ver- 
bunif a word : verbum is that which strikes the ear, 
and verbero, to strike, is from verber, a stroke or blow 
or the instrument that gives it ; and reverberate is to 
strike back. ** Thought, pensive," not in Lewis: 
Mr. TooKB does not seem to have weighed his 
thoughts justly; for peusive is from pendo (whence 
ponder), to weigh. " Digital, from digitus, a finger :" 
digitus is any thing used to note or mark with. When 
we desire a boy to write the ten digits, we do not 
expect him to make ten fingers ; nor do we, when 
we hear of digits eclipsed, suppose that allusion is 
made to the moon's fingers. ** Inguinal, from inguen, 
the groin:" an error, the correction of which would 
be suitable to the taste of persons admiring tbe deli-* 
caciesofc^ca^rrcfocvraand the "improved Grammar," 
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by Messrs. T. and L. " Femo!^, from JemuTf thtf 
tbigb:" properly th« outside, opposed tojhnen* 
^* Leigf crural, isosceles/' not in Lbwiss: isoseefes 
has been explained from the Greek, and crural i$ 
from: ems, the hind leg. ** Pedal, from peg^ pedis, a 
ft)t)tt*' from the Greek. ** Mortal, from imoi^, death :" 
this lid also from the Greek. *^ Cadayerous^ fVom^ 
tadtt'oer, a carcass ;'* and cadaver is from cado, to 
fell. *^ Paternal, from pater, a father:** a Greek 
ti^ord, s^nificant of an author or founder, the agent 
that causes production. *^ Maternal i (tbmmaier, a^ 
mother:" this is also Greek, and signifies any thing 
that produces^ ivhether animate or inaniinate. ^^ Fra- 
ternal, from^raler* a brother :" frater is feri alter, 
one of the same kind or class. ^ Marital, from nta^ 
riiHs, a husband :" this comes from mas. ** Uxori^ 
ous, from uxor, a wife :" granted. Meretricious is 
from merea, to deserve ill. ^^ Tutelar, tutelary, from 
fuior, a guardian :" tueor, to defend, is its first Latin 
shape. ^* Emulous, from (smvlus, a rival :" this may 
pass, if Mr. Lewis pleases, though emulation is not 
always that of a rival. ** Inimical, from ifrimicns, a 
foe :*' Inimicus is inamicus, not a friend, and ami- 
cus is from amo, to love, delight, or thank. " Hos^ 
tile, from hostis, an enemy :" hoHU, in its primitive 
.sense, signifies a foreigner, but is commonly ac- 
cepted as a foreign enemy. Mr. L. does not shew 
the difference between hostia and inimieus, or be- 
tween foe and enemy : inimicus, no friend, is used 
in speaking of private persons, and enemy is a kin- 
dred word ; but hosHs is a public foe, and has 
^iven rise to Ao«/, an army; originally an army of 
foreigners; so that he has confouncied the terms. 
*^ Regal, royal, from rex, tegis, ^ king;'* reris from 
rego, and royal from the French roi ; but both have 
been borrowed from the Hebrew rt^ke, to feed, to 
manage and protect, to s^t rigfif, to nc)urisb mid 
support. ** Vulgar, from v^gus, the common 
people,'* by Tooittt cailedf&Hci vuijgHs ii sinjgttlar, 
Aid folk and people are botb pkirtil'^ tlienefore our 
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Purleyites have cominiUed an oFersi^t. Vnlg'iis or' 
9roM9( signifies a crowd, and is applied to a rabble or 
rude multitude of people, and to a herd of cattle. 
^^ Pastoral, from pastor^ a shepherd:" but a shep- 
herd, or sheep herd, is a pastor only in species ; for 
pastorf generally speaking, is ^ipascor, feeder, or 
nourisber, from pasco^ to feed, to furnish with provi- 
sions or food ; thus a *^ spiritual pastor^' is one who 
feeds the spirit or soul, and a pasture is a place to 
feed in, as a school, a church, a green field, a dming 
room, &c. " Sacerdotal, from sacerdosy a priest:" 
the truth is, that priest is compounded of pne and 
«/o, and is therefore one who stancb before ; but 
sflcerdos is made of saper^ sacred, holy, divine, con- 
secrated, and cfo, dare^ to^ive or administer. «Sii- 
cerdos is th.us evidently a person .ordained to ad- 
minister the sacraments and to have the general ma- 
nagement of things consecrated) a spiritual pastor or 
preacher of the gospel ; but a py^iest may be any 
public spectacle, clerical or laical. A clergyman 
may be culled a j)riest when he becomes eminent, in 
which case he stands before oXX^evs ; and thns also a 
priest is so termed when he is raised above the rank 
of deacon, and a chiqf priest is one who siands at the 
head of any thing. Tookr says that a presbyierian is 
a priest, or at least that the words are consignifi<;ant ; 
but the compound Tr^saSurs^oi is an elder, an old 
member or person long known; therefore to say 
that a man is a presbyterian is equivalent to caning 
him an old fellow, and a presbyterian trick is not to 
be offensively applied to ^y particular sect, but is 
literally an old trick. ^^ Essential, from essenSf a 
being : the infinitive of the radical verb is esse, to 
exist. " Real, from res^ a thing :" it is from the 
Hebrew rash, head, source, fullness, that which in- 
cludes alL AiNswoRTH says that res or thing is 
used generally in an incorporeal sense, and is some- 
times corporeal., <* General, generic, from genus^ a 
kind:" examined in the Greek derivations. The i 
derivative genealisf nuptial, has produced genial^ 
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cheerful, merry, pleasant, whence congenial, cheer- 
ful together^ consequently Tooke's interpretation, 
kindy is proper, though Lewis omits it. *• Canine, 
from canis^ a door ,•*» true. ** Feline, from felis^ a 
cat:'^ felis or Jeies is not a radical, but signifies some- 
thing either deceitful or ravenous, and is applied like 
the Elnglish ea/, to a woman devoid of chastity. 
** Vitulme, from vituhis^ a calf:" vitulus is from the 
Greek, and signifies the young of other animals, as a 
coltf a young whale, a young elephant, &c. " Vac- 
cine, from t^acra, a cow:" vacca is from the He- 
brew. " Leonine, from leo^ a lion :" from the Greek. 
*^ Aquiline, from aquiluy an eagle; and equestrian, 
from eqvus, a horse :" right, ** Cetaceous, from 
cetus^ a whale :" thisy too, will do. " Vermicular, 
from vermisy a worm : vermicuius is vermis and the 
Hebrew chilou combined, and is properly some- 
thing red, as cochineal, but vermis is from vertOj to 
change or transform, and consequently is not 
properly a viviparous worm, but a grubf maggot, or 
caterpillar, and perhaps an egg. ^^ Mundane, from 
mundusj the world :" this is the common accepta- 
tion, but it is far from the original, wbidi is an adjec- 
tive signifying unsullied. Terrestrial, from terra^ 
the «arth : ' add sterna^ to cover. Terrestrial pro- 
perly belongs to the land that cavers ; that is, to tb^ 
face of the earth. ♦• Marine, maritime, from ntoiv, 
the sea :'' allowed, though mare has other accepta- 
tions. <* Aqueous, aquatic, from aqtMj water:" 
this is correct. ** Glacial, from glades^ ice :" and 
glacies is gelacies^ from gelu^ frost, cold, whence 
gelid. ** Igneous,, from ignis^ fire :" ignis is anjr 
kind of /?a7ii^, as lightning, the electric fluid, love, 
violent passion. *^ Sylvan [and ToOke says savage^, 
from syha^ a wood : sylva is a forest, but savage 
has nothing to do with a wood, but is from Sievus 
and ago^ one that acts fiercely or cruelly. '* Celes- 
tial, from caelum^ heaven," thatis, theexpanse of the 
firmament. <* Insular, from • JiMu/a, an island;" 
originally a place tH the sea ; but an iosutated place 
2p2 
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is now any islandf detached parisb» house, &c« that 
jstands by itself, or is cut off from the rest. *^ Lit* 
oral, from MiiuSf a shore :" more properly written 
lilUSf (torn lidof to break off. ^* Local, from locusy 
a room :" k>cus means placet as the locus of a curve 
is its place or position, and a local militia is one 
which remaini^ in its place. ^* Conterminous, from 
eontermiMmj a boundary : not without more bounda- 
ries than one, fm' conterminous [>}aces have their ex- 
Iremities (eon) together. ^^ Lucid, luminous, frotn 
J^Xy Jig^ht :" from ih^ Greek. Obvious and devious, 
firom o^,ia, c(e, otit of, and viu^ the way:** oft is not 
.iis9/^ Jike tn, nor does any obvious circumstance ap- 
l^keartpbi) in the way, for that would block it op^ 
but wbeA fbingsL are obniousy the way is open. x)h 
ixk^2imfwrt •mi js ii«ed ^ee^ively in that sense ; and 
it abK> ni^ans mgmmt^ wnetiee to obvinte is to go con- 
iXCL m^m% to stop tW way* Li^wis omits tmpert^iou^, 
wj^icb signifies ito way^ through. ^^ Hirmble, from 
^tpmSfih^ ground:" so. called from being moist or 
0Qfi % wdsimfmlity i» softness of manners, obedience, 
iHlbniM«ift««eftS« ^^ 8olar, from soly the snn:*^ so 
^led jfrow be^ aio^e. ^< Lunar, from luua, the 
.mieion ;^ to which Tqoke adds sublunary, tinder the 
jBOonf all /fi^id. words are from tke Hebrew hm,^ 
«i^nifyMig light, and especially that which shines 
.through ibQ dac^kjiess. '< Astral, from aslrnm, the 
jBiMrnisg 9tar ; stellar, from steUa^ a star; and stde^ 
ralf from.#N9bw, a star;" Tooke throws ali theste to- 
gether, and .takes them from $tar. A strum has been 
shown tp be, njot merely the morning star, but to be 
the Qkeitk aster or ajstrouy a star, a planet, or a con- , 
.st^Uation, asid Stella is the Roman siary but sidus k 
/rom the Hebrew seder, a series, an order, and, as 
applMd to the heavenly bodies, is a constellation^ a 
planet and its satelltles, any remarkable star, and. 
.e«p#oially. the sun and the moon : moreover, the 
£«^b'sh w«rd, as now used, is not nd^rttl^ baft' 
^idinsaL ^'Anniui], from aames, a year;^ and' 
Tow« Iia$alaopeiiemiia]f biennkd, and aniiivefsarf : 
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perennial, as shown elsewhere, is through the year, 
and 6tenniai in two years; but anniversary is from 
annus SindvertOy the turn of the year, or rather of the 
circle ; that is, the time of cominor to the same point. 
•* Temporal, temporary, from tempus time;" and 
TooKB has chronical, which has been shown in the 
Greek derivations ; but tempus is from the Greek 
TF/b(v«, and signifies division, or cutting oflT, and is ap- 
plicable to a clime, zone, age, season, and the tem^ 
pies of the head. ^* Day, diurnal, hodiernal, meri* 
dian, ephemeral.'* Tooke. Lewis, not pervising 
the others, takes ** diurnal from diesy a day r^' meri- 
dian is medidiesy medium diesj mid-day, the top of th6 
circle, the southern point; ephemeral is explained 
by reference , to the above Greek, and hodiernal be- 
longs to Aoc dies, this .day. ** Dominical, from rfo- 
mimca^ Sunday :" this is a bad explanation, for do- 
ininica is dedicated to dominus, the LORD, and is 
therefore not th^ sfm*s day, but the LORD's day» 
*• Festive, festival, from JesttiSf afeasti^^J^estusis an 
adjective denoting joyful ; hut Tooke tells us that 
festival means a Ao/tday. ^^ Nocturnal, from nor, 
the night:" tiox is from the Nox or Nwl^f mytho^ 
logy, the goddess of darkness. Tooke derives equi - 
noctial from this root, but it is ^equus and nox, the 
time when, or the place where the night is equal to 
(be day. *^ Hebdomal {[more properly hebdomadal,, 
as Tooke spells], from Aeic/omaao, a week:'' the 
Greek is ECSb^uo^, from the number seven. ^^ Brumal,^ 
winter ;" Lewis, finding Tooke to be in error, o ver- 
looks this word, which is derived from firtntkr, the 
shortest day, the time of the lower solstice. ** Vernal 
from t?er, the spring :^ Greek. •* Summer, estival :'^ 
this, too, Lewis passes over» .£stas, of course,, meaner 
hot weather: see the Hebrew. *^ Initial^ from ini^ 
Hum, a beg^nniu^ :" it is in and «d, to^ in or enter» 
^ Final, from yfnu, anendL:'' derived from,^So,.tobe* 
done, and id or m, rt or he, no finis simifiest I isdanCr 
and t^tfinite, coanol Ire done. ^^ iX>meslie^ from 
domusf a house :'^ not a buildiag^ bttt a fiuaii v* Best,^ 
2ta 
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stud^ M^tf town of iDbabitants, or uatioii ; tiMufc 
is under tlie sstme dominus or ral^u '^ Gcdtnafy^ 
from euKua^ a kitchen :" tbait isy a pldce to (c<^) 
dress victuals iiu *' Agrestic, agrarian, irom o^^wr, 
a fiefd ;" so is agrieuItWe from ager and colo ;^ btrt 
ager Uf firom tbe Greek. ^^Mural, tromm^nrus^ a 
wall :" it may be a ui<oat» bankt hedge, or other /Mir- 
titiim, '< Onerous* from onu»^ a burthen :^ die He- 
brew anim i^ any accuipulalioo that presses^ as 
trouble, a task, a yoke, an obligation, a cai^o • and 
the Greeks called an ass^ om- " Hinget csu^inaJ/' 
omitted by Lewis.: cardo relates to. the point oo 
which any thing turns. ** He plays his cardswM x** 
that is, ^* be ti^rns matters to adyantage. '^ Rmral, 
rustic, from nw, ruris^ the country :" from the Ghreek 
ii^>^,aod this ag^in from the Hebrew ; (of Araunai, 
(2 Sam. xxiv.) IS no other than rustic^ ^ OppMan, 
(rqm oppidumt atowu:'* some take this: front o^, 
power ; but it is pr^ably from th# same rociCs that 
prodiK^ Qppp$ition». naofcely, from 06 and p^mtf, to 
plaice df^imiy a town being composed of houftos httik 
one agaii^st another. *''U veous, from wmy a ^;vape ^" 
formed from vveo, a. yariation^jpf iimco. t/va im a 
berry» or any kind of moist fr«^,.aiid is alsosigatft* 
^ant of other thu^s tbatare round, as a.sweHti%, aad 
n swannof bees wbit9 knit. ^^Yitreous, frq«» v»lr2i»»a 
glass :" not a giass» but glass geuefaHy,, or any thimg 
virid^ tbal is, gretn i for whUe glass is saoiethmg 
laare modern. ^^ Seminal, from 9emjm^ «ced V frem 
sera {Qtiff» Hebrew)t, to- plwit or sow.. *« Petfiaiary^ 
from/M^eiiiftta, mo^ey :" i|ot moaey, bul pioperty or 
riches. The or^aal is Ae Hebrew baquer^ wtoMa 
raecff, a c^w, and p^cuif,. a she€^ or flscfc; acid the 
term ap^i^s ffoaevwy Xq flodks*^ hi^rds, afem, a«i 
saeli aw& rieSes as tha aadeuts possoiBed. ^ Ora)» 
fromwum^ aa egg i" Ihisy d^Higb borrowed from the 
Gtieaic, i^eins tobe awth^r species of «aa; bat the 
Eagliah temi ^o/ is lakan froai the shape, dioiq^h 
att oral ta^aol aiereljr the shape of aa egg, bat is aay 
cutve. titet relueiss tan^ itseJ£ ^' Lac&ak from laf» 
milk :'' also any white juice er pulp. *' Farinaceous, 
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iramfanna^ i»eal, flour:'' diis is ^iven above, m 

ihe Hebteir £171% corn. ^ Ttetaeeons, firom /i?^^a, ^ 

shell :^ /€Ji^ k any tbia^ faoHow and inclosmi^ a 

svAHStance, ai» a pod, caak^ j«r, marrow booe; fish^ 

slielt, &c r but in its original sense itsi^iiil^d some^ 

thing parcbeik or baked to hardness, asa emst, brick, 

tile, &c. *' Annular, from inifkn^ a ringp:** the fer* 

minatiott uims is a dimunitivf ; as to pecntate is t6 

piUev, or steal a little jMens^ property, at a time ; 

animalcdse are smait animals; pedieurusj is a little 

thing with pedef^ feet"; circular is properly beleiiging 

to a limiled circle ; sorupus is smaM, but ecrupnlu$ 

is smdier ; rttieuhtSf reticule, is a tittle rete^ net ; 

and retuia, a little r^a^ wheel; no mmuhts is not a 

ring, but a /iMie ring. *^ Naval, ^m nm^>, a ship i^ 

the Greek is muu whence Toore's nautical , which 

Lewis passes by« ^Bituminous, from Miumen^ 

piteh:" the bitumen of geology is a j^^ glutittons 

earth, and isiirom the Hebrew;j^f)0/am, ehiy, morter, 

or any thing glutinous or adtbesive. **S\ime (fai^ 

elam or adhesive dwy)- had they for morter.'* Gen. 

xt. 3. The Latin /atim,j abundantly, richly, and 

the English /iM, are also from this root, and to he 

J'atfgu^ is ppuperly to be tired by walking in dirty 

roads ; and so in the Latin, from fatim and a^o, to 

be abundantly^ done t and pitch is called bitumen 

from its adhesiice property^r ^^Mi^ellaneous, from 

msaeUanea^ a nuxtnt e :" yes, but this i$: from mineeOi 

to blend; and promiscuoiis, another of Tookg's 

werdsy is both Latin and CSreek ; but the Hebrew, 

as giren abore, is the parettt. ^ Gregarious, from 

ffftXj a flock *^ also a company of any kind ^ as a 

congregation or c^n^gress is a number of persons 

' assembled ^nt flocked together ^ and an egregious 

person is one mUof the floek^ er who goes ftj^her 

-than otbefs: this word Lewis omils. Oteek and 

gveedffKt^ akin to j^rrear, though dertlred from dtf-> 

feiwnt Idhguageai ^ Salutary, salubrious, fieMi mlan^ 

health i^ sanu$ and tahmwrn from the same Hebrew 

sledc ebmluit and mguify sewidntfss, whether vitafi- 
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mental, or corporeal ; hence Tooke says that insane 
relates to healtht or rather, we may suppose, to the 
want of it. ** Morbid, from morbus^ disease:": mor- 
bus is not a mere want of ease, but that which tends 
lo produce mors, death. '^ Odious, from odiuMf 
hatred :^' rather from odif 1 cannot endure. ^ Amor- 
ous, amatory, from amor, love:'' add amiable, and 
derive them from the primitive verb amo, to love or 
admire. " Timorous, • timid, from timor, fear r" 
timor is from the verb iimeo, to fear, and the latter 
from a Greek root signiifyin^ pain. ^* Treachery, 
insidious," not copied by JLewis^ insidious is com- 
pounded by in ana sedeo, and therefore s^ifies any 
things that rests or sits on another* ^^ Credulous, 
from credulusy easy of belief:" say from credo, to be- 
lieve or trust, whence credit, creed, and credence. 
" Voluntary, from voluntas, Uie will :" the primitive 
is volo, to will, wish, or desire. ^^ Spontaneous, 
from sponte^ of himself:" not from casmd will, but 
by nature or a principle inbred. ^^Trist, from tris- 
titiu, dulness;" Tooke says sorroto: the Latin pri- 
mitive is tristis, sad, heavy, oppressive. *^ Dolorous^ 
from dolor, grief:" doteo, to repine, fret, or be 
troubled. The reverse is indokrU, not having or 
taking any trouble. <' Superb, from superbia,. 
pride:" a very doubtful construction. Superb haa 
descended from the Greek, and is synonymous with 
super and vis, and is any thing higher than another 
in importance or situation, rem or assumed. Tooke 
says that haughty and fastnous also signify prider 
haughty is from the French and indicates height, of 
which high is another variation. May not hau^ty 
be traced upward to the Greek pronoun, and thence 
be m^de to sonify a.self-important person i Fastu- 
ous and fastidious are from one root, which means to 
contemn orscQm. ^ Adulatory, from adtdaiio, flat- 
tery:" more properly fvcmkodulOf to cringe or act 
the hypocrite. ** FiJucid, from/de«, faitfi :" rirtt. 
"tibidjuoos, from /ifrtVtnotfiif, lustful r" from Rbeo, 
to like or wish for» wlttcb brings Kiidoy ezeessivr 
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desiire, that i«, Inst or covetousness. "Dis^race^ 
SgnoDiinious/' BotiaLcwis^ compounded of In and 
nomen, tbat is, in the name: Ignoroiny is properly % 
mark of* disgrace affixed to a person s name or in- 
serted in the arms of the family. The crucifixion of 
the Messiah was* ignominious, not because be suf- 
fered like a malefactor, but because of the inscrip*- 
tion which Pilate wrote, or radier of tbat which the 
Jews wished him to write. ^ Soporiferous, from 
9opor^ a sound siet p :" so souftd that it is identified 
with laziness and drowsiness; but soporiferous or 
€omMiJ'erou8 is compounded in fero to bring, and is 
therefore an ageat causing de^p. The roots are 
Greek. <^ Rational, from ruiioj reasoH:" and ratio 
is from reor, to jadge, descended from res^ which 
brings us again to the Hebrews of whom the Celts 
ieamod r4Bsan. ** Vindictire, from vindtolcr, re*- 
Tf^ge :" from rmdico, to d^end, chaileoge^ or 
avenge. Aiitswoath's derivation of tnndex iroxsk the 
Greek appears to be too distant, and tiis and dito 
may perhaps be preferable, for to vindicate in to use 
powerful words. ^ Robust, from ro&2/r, strength :*' 
the adjective is robvs and is brother to Ttibett iile«iB<* 
jug redness. Heart of oak is 4)f a red colour, and 
red cheeks commonly accompany a sound constito* 
tion, and the use of the word in these cases gave it 
the more general' acceptation, strong. A rvbric or 
direction to a read^ is so cdled because formerly 
-written or printed in redj and Rebekah^ as shown 
frooi the Hebrew, is ruddg. "Primaeval, from pritntB^ 
vus^ the first age :" primuSf tbat is prtBf and ^svumf 
age. Priinaevus is not only the first age, but anty 
age compared with a subsequent chronicle. ** Indi* 
gent, from indt^^ntia, poverty f * indigent, like indi^ 
geaous, is tWtt-^enOy from in and gigno^ to produce 
or cause to procfuce ; the one being positively pro-' 
dueed in the same place, and the other negatively 
that which eo^liiol prodfuce any thing. *^ Culpable, 
from cutpa^ blame, a fault:" admitted. *^ Copiouit, 
from cfpiir, plenty:" not primitive. <*Stidorifi<, 
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from sudor, sweat : the roots are sudo^ to drop, to 
emit Bteam» and/aciOf to cause. ^^ Hurt, noxious;'* 
not in Lewis : noceo is of Hebrew extraction. ** Ad- 
vice, monitory :" moneo, which is the Latin primitive, 
is to instruct or put in mind, whence also monitor. 
Lewis has lost sight of this. *^ Minatory, from 
minatio^ a threat f * and mtiia, the parent of minatia, 
comes from the Greek, and signifies a storm or terror. 
'^ Leg^al, loyal, from lex, let/is, law :" like reg^] and 
royal, one is Latin and the other French ; but lex k 
from legOf and consequently consists, in a plural 
sense, of things gathered and chosen, but, in an indi- 
vidual sense of a legacy bequeathed to us by tb« 
will of our ancestors and entailed on our posterity 
as an unalienable inheritance. If we part with that 
treasure which our forefatliers have gathered and 
settljed on our children, we shall be guilty of the 
grossest fraud, and be punishable with death. 
" Perilous, from periculum, danger :" from per and 
eo, that is, something to be gone through. ^ Furtive, 
from furtumf theft:" from fur, in the Hebrew shown 
to be a thief. ^^ Gratuitous, from gratia, thanks:'' 
not so, but from qratus, kind ; deserving esteem bat 
not requiring thanks. ^^ Auxiliary, from auxilium^ 
help :'* from a Greek verb which signifies to in- 
crease or add, whence augeo, its Latin form, and 
augment. " Fax, fiscal^'" Tooke : this is a strange 
way of coupling words ; for fax is a light, and^xcm 
a purse or treasury. ^< Gradual, from gradus^ a 
step :" also a rank or degree, any removal from one 
situation to another. ** Leap, desultory :'' here 
Lewis is silent. Desultory is de and ealio, whence 
desilio, to leap from, to alight : desultory conversa- 
tion is that kind in which the conversers suddenly 
jump from one subject to another. ^^Lucrative, from 
lucrum, gain :" Agreed. " Mercenary, from mercei, 
hire:" from mereo, to earn or receive the proper 
price, which,, as stated, is the Hebrew .meiber, 
price. The old word mercate is ortho|:raphically 
preferable to the present market. ^^ stipendiary! 
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from stipendiumj pay, wages :'' stipe^pendenddj from 
stip$9 a piece of money, and pendo^ to weigb. The 
word was coined onl of the money paid by weight to 
tlie Boman soldiery. " Federal, from JceduSf a 
treaty :*' fromjldesf a promise or covenant. " Nugii- 
tory, from nugatory a, trifler:*' nvgie^ paltry stuff, 
and especially petty poetry. " Obstreperous, from 
obstrepoy to make a noise : 06, against, and strepo 
to noise, which is properly the Greek r§e(pa, to turn. 
An obstreperous boy is one who turns against or con- 
tradicts a parent or tutor. ^* Regular, from regula^ 
a rule:'* most assuredly from re|^(7. "Punctual,' from 
/>te7)c£tri7», a point f ' and point' is from pungoy and 
this from the Greek. " Venal, from vendition a sale :" 
vendo or venundo^ compounded from venum and do^ 
to be sold. ** Vulnerary, from vulnuSf a wound :" 
granted. " Conjugal, from conjugium, a marriage :" 
con and Juaum ; for to conjugate is to join together. 
" Nuptial, from nupta^ a marriage :" he should have 
said nupiitBy or rather nubo^ to veil, to take out of 
sight, whence nubes^ a cloud. " Military, from miles^ 
a soldier:" miles was first used collectively, to signify 
the soldiery, and is from mille^ a thousand, a great 
number. Tookb puts military and wartiai together, 
and says that each signifies war^ as the latter really 
does, being from marSf war. " Occidental, from 
occidens^ the west :" from ob and cado^ to fall down ; 
and the occidental side of the horizon is that at which 
the sun falls down or sets. "Oriental, from oriens^ 
the east :" this, which is derived from orioTi to rise, 
has been shown to proceed from the Hebrew awr, 
light ; and the oriental quarter is that in which light 
springs. "Sole, solitary, from solus^ alone:" from 
the Greek. " Two, second ;" but Lewis is silent : 
the Latin is secundus^ from sequoty to follow. * * Vas- 
cular, from vas, a vessel :" perhaps from the insep- 
arable vpf joined to erfo, to take inwardly. " Church, 
ecclesiastical ; not explained by Lewis : ecclesia^ an 
assembly, is evidently a Greek compound. «* Paro- 
chial, from parochia^ the parish;" given in the 
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Greek deriradioBs. ^ Popalar, popaloos, pnblic, from 
populuSf people ;" and Tookr gives epiaemical and 
•ndenual, for which see the Greek : but populHi is 
from UtiXvff many. ^* Eleemosynar^y from eleemo- 
MfTio, ahns:" in'tbe Greek it signifies tMinpUssion. 
TooKE says that eleesmosynary is a word of eight 
s^lables* 

Such is the list of adjectives from the I^tin, as 
gleMied and chiefly misinterpreted by Tooke^ and as 
examined transpositively by Lbwis, for the reason 
assigned by the latter; which is this: ** If diction- 
ary-niakers, instead of giving long definitions of 
words derived from other languages, would simply 
give ns the words from which they are derived^ 
with the corresponding words i«f Ensflish, tb«ir true 
meaning would be nrach more readily uaderstood.'' 
Why, then, has not Mr. Lewis given the "/n^ 
meanhiff*' for the iiiformation of his readers? 

The following promiscuous list of English-Latin 
adjectives may be added : arid^ areo, to be parched; 
arable, ploughable, aro, to plough, till, or ear, (1 
Sam. vhu 12); audaciotis, audeoj to presume or 
dare; fell, ^fei, grief, bitterness, poisoti; fervid, 
feroeo^ to boil; firm, jlirmu^, sure, steady; calcare- 
ous, ca/o*, lime or chalk; callous, caiiuSy hardness; 
chaste, castus^ pure and honest ; crabbed, crabro, a 
hornet or large stinging insect ; erenated, crena^ a 
notch resemWing the slit of a pen ; decent, deceo^ 
to beseem ; dormant, dormio, to sleep or lie insen- 
sible ; dulcid, dulcis^ sweet, beautiful, lovely ; dire, 
dirusy horrible; docile, doceo, to teach; divine, 
divusf a God or saint, from 0fi^,rich, honourable, de- 
fiierving homage; fragrant, yrfl^rro, to emit a strong 
scent, whether agreeable or not; frigid, /i'lgro^, a 
cold, cold weather, chillness, winter; genume^geno 
or ffigno, to produce or cause, whence genius, and 
genimvsj transposed to gemintcs^ plural geminij two 
alike, and gensj genuft^ a' nation, tribe, or family, hot 
not purely Latin; grand, t/randiSf great, sublime; 
l&sei vious>/amvt/^, softene^from hativusylaxus^ loose; 
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patient, pateoj to be extended or continued ; yete- 
ran, veiusy old, of long duration. 

4. Select Compounds. 

Artifice ; arSf art ; and facio, to make or cause. 
Auspicious; aicspex, from aviSf a bird; smd spedo^ 
(jGr.y to see : an aus]>ex was one who soothsaid by 
the motions of birds. Benefice; bene^ well, from 
boHMSy good ; and facto : b|it b^nus is from beo^ to 
make happy; and nothing but goodness can lead 
to happiness. Bissextile: &t«, twice; and sextus^ 
the sixth) (from sex^ Heb. sbe^sh, six); because 
when Csesar bad made . the division of the year 
which still continues, he reckoned the sixth calend 
of March twice in every leap year. Ambiguous ; 
ant^ contracted from the Greek, and ag<i: ^mbigo is 
to go about, to be in suspense. Capricorn : ^^aper, a 
g^oat; andeontu: consequcfntly, a ^m^c2^a/. Ar- 
biter ;'ara, refuge; and bitOj to go to^ Fortune;. 
for$9 luck or chance ; unus^ one : fortune is ane^s 
luck. Duple ; duo^ two; and plico: whence duplex is 
when two things are wovei^ into one. Trident ; tres, 
three ; and dens. Quadruped ; qtmiuor, four ; and 
pedes ^ keU Quinquagesima ; quinque, five ; and 
geno or gigno, to bring forth : qumquagesima is 
decern or ten, quinquies genti : that is, ten multiplied 
by five ; and quinquagesima Sunday is fifty days 
before Easter, as the Greek pentecost is fifty days 
after. Septuagint ; septem^ seven ; and genOf as 
above : the septuagint who translated the Bible were 
in reality not seventy^ but six twelves, or six from 
each tribe. October; octo, eight; and the termina- 
tion 6er, from rer, spring, growth,, or increase: 
October, with the Romans, was the eighth lunation, 
or time from one new moon to another; whence 
September, November, and December, are evident. 
Csesar, knowing that th^ moon changed twelve times 
in the year, added two months and placed them at 
the head of the Kalendar» dedicating the first to 

26 
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JanuSf the first Godt and offeriDg the februaor 
annual secrifices for the souls of the deceased in the 
other: the latter word is from Jebruo^ (Heb. pherb) 
to cleanse ; whence it was also called the time of 
parification. Purify ^ purge, &c. are all from this 
root, and, as origitialiv applied, signify to cleanse by 
J^rcy another word of the same family ; hence^rc new 
is an expression still in use, and means purely new, 
as the Romans Jirified themselves before the com- 
mencement of the yean Ver^ however applied, is 
another kindred word, signifying pvre or clean ; and 
the time of cleansing, anterior to the introduction of 
the two additional months, was performed in the 
months teiminating in ber, for July and August were 
called Quintilis and Sextilis till re-named after ./v- 
liu8 and Augustus Ceesar. As to the other months, 
they were dedicated to the Gods of mythol<^y: 
March to Mars ; May to Maia the mother of Mercu- 
ry; June to Juno, Saturn's daughter and Jupiter or 
Jove's wife ; and April to Venus, in Greek called 
A^^o3/T)f, on the supposition that she was produced 
from A^foj, the froth of the sea ; whence, by changes 
in the labial, Aphrilis, Avrilis, Aprilis, April. Eng- 
lish learners are not generally awarethat the Romans 
named their days in honour of the Gods to whom they 
also gave their months, and gave Mars the precedence 
in both ; for Martis Mensis was the first month, and 
Martis Dies the first day after those that were 
claimed by the Sun and' the Moon, and thence 
called Sobs dies and Luna dies. Maia was not 
named in the Hepthemeris, but her son Mercurios 
was made tutelar to the fourth day, which in the 
minutes of the English parliament is still called 
Dies Mercurii. Juno also yielded her claims to the 
males of her kindred, who were therefore honoured 
with two davs, the fifth being Jqvis dies and the 
seventh or dfay of burnt sacrifice, Saturni dies, as 
our legislators still have them. Perhaps Jove stepped 
in for the fifth day, in order to sever Venus from 
Mercury, or as the Greeks would write, Jphrodite 
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from HermeSf which interposition woald extirpate 
the race of beings of m^hom we have beard too 
mocb. 

. The reader may be surprised to find that the high- 
est assembly in a Christian nation continue to pay 
respect to Iu)nian polytheism^ by nan^ing the days of 
the week in honour of Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercury, 
Jove, Venus^ and Saturn, and certainly the practice 
is strongly tainted with absurdity, but it is the prac- 
tice of the whole nation ; for the Saxons worshipped 
the same Qods under other names, and dedicated 
their days in the same order and manner; and, like 
them, we have the Sun^s day, the MoorCs day, the 
day of Tuiscoj the God of battles, and that of Woden^ 
the director of language* 7/ior was the chief of the 
Saxon Gods, as Jove was among those of the Ro« 
mans ; and tHga and Seaiur were but other titles 
of Aphrodite and Saturnus* 

Other Compounds. Edifice ; ^disf a house, and 
facto. Purge; pw^ corruption, and ago. Sacri- 
lege ; sacevj and lego^ which here signifies to steal. 
Secede ; «e, apart, and cedoy to ouit : a seceder is 
one who withdraws himself from the communion of 
bis friends. «SV>, in a varied sense, signifies out ^ 
whence select, to choose out, sedition, (ttio from eo) 
a walking without : a sedition properly signifies a 
number of persons collected on the outside of the 
walls, for the purpose described in 1 Pet., v. 8.. Par- 
ticipate ; parSi a share y and capio^ to take. Oscillate ; 
o$^ a figure ; cilleoy to move : the oscillum was an 
image hung on ropes and swung by the wind. Om- 
nipotent; omiit>, all ; and pe«, able. Vig'ilant, acting 
with energy; vin ^luA ago. Solicit; soltiSj alone; 
and etVo, to follow or coma after. Solstice; sol and 
giOj to stand. Simple is aword with three roots; 
for ^', if, since, and ne, not, are the parents of «tite, 
witliout ; and simple is formed of sine and j9/tco, and 
is any thing without intermixture ; and sincere, frona. 
sine and ceraj has the same meaning* though difier- 
ently applied. The denying particle lie has entered 
^ 2g2 
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into the composition of many words, as uegfatiFe from 
nego, that is, ne ago^ to gtiinsay ; nescient, ne and 
«cto, not to know, to be ignorant; nefarious, nejw, 
no eqm'tjr ; ne^iate, rte or nee and otinm, no lei- 
sure ; a negotiation being a transaction of basines^ 
which for some length of time occupies the i?rbole 
attention* Besides the negative ne, the prirititre tfi 
may again be noticed ; as ignorant, tn and ffncmrf^ 
not knowing ; integer, in and tangoy not touched, 
whole ; induce, in and urgeo^ iiot to press f invite, 
tit and m, without force; intemperate, out of tern* 
pusitime^ unseasonable ; immaculate, in and macula, 
nor spot or stain ; irrevocable, tw, re, and voco, not to 
be called back. (See page 17^2). — Malevolence; 
ma/tt«, evil, and volo, to widi. Esculent, proper for 
food; esca, meat, (rad. edo)^ and ctklina, a kitchen 
or cooking place. Duel; duo arid helium, two at 
war. Emolument; emo, to take, and lumen (from 
luced), any thing light : an emolutnent makes past 
labour feel light. Manuscript; mahus, the hand; 
and 4eribo, to write. Terraqueous; f^rra, land; and 
agua, waters Suicide ; the particle s^ gives rise to 
a flexible pronoun of the same import, signifying 
himself, or any -person or thing alone, whence sui, of 
himself^ and with ctedo, to kill, suicidef self-murder. 
Nonconformist ; non, con, and forma, not with the 
establishment^rm^e? by law. 

Prepositions COMBINED. (See p. 171.) 

A, Abr w Ab9. Abolish; to take away **eveB 
the smetU" db js sometimes used as a negative. 
Abominable ; from an . omen or prediction, always 
applied in a bad sense. Absorb, sorbeo,. to. sop, 
UeKsherb^ Abundant; ab and undie, waves; this 
word takes rise from tbe^radulationof the f\ill-eared 
com, which is die most perfect when most plentiful^ 
Abstruse, tmdo, to drive or thrust : an abstruse sub^* 
,|ectis hidden or thrusi away, so as not to be under- 
stood by ordinary means. Absurd; «t/r€fti^ contrary 
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to sense r ab strengtbens the negation. SuTCUFFRy 
wbo is generally (]uite unfortunate in his remarks, 
says somewhat iiyudiciously, that ^* oA, be^obyperf 
&c. strengthen tlie force of ail words to which tliey 
Qre joined." 

Ad and its variatious.. Sutcliffe says that ad 
augments and that ae expresses ascent or elevation : 
what kind of augmentation will he find in adumbrate 
and admire; and where is the elevation in acquiesce 
and accident ? Mr. S. would do well by adhering 
(ad, to, and harOf to stick) to the original and true 
import. 

M. Banks- says of* this particle, that << besides . 
being one of the forms pf ac/^ it is of Arabic origin, 
in wiiicb language it is equivalent to the : thusi koran 
signifies reading or book ; alkoran^ the bookj by way 
of eminence, that book holding the same rank with 
Mohammedans, which the. Bible does with Chris- 
tians»" CofTLoooN allows this acceptation of at, 
but he adds, ** it is often employed at the beginning 
of a name, to express an eminent, excellent, or great 
thing." That it has an idea of greatness connected 
with it, is evident, not only in tlie Arabic, but in 
many otl^r languages, the English not excepted : 
perhaps the mo9t correct etymon of algebra , is that^ 
from the Syriac a/ geber, a great man, as applied to 
the inventor; so is the Greek akhemtfj which the 
French call grand CBUvre^ an expellcnt work,, that 
being the most emrneut branch of chemistry;^ and' 
the German, the last-named author finds-, alkahest^, 
fromalge estf all spirit. Why, then, shall we travet 
as far as Arabia for a word^ wbich^^in that language 
is Qot more significant than nearer hoAie? Even^ 
the Anglo-Saxons had this particle,.which we have 
brought to still greater eminence by doubling the 
si^ i ficant letter and writing all. What is alike but a 
different writing of the termination icaH oCwbat 
is it compouitded, but of this same al and the Greek 
tixav or Latin icon^ image ? and what is like, but a 
mere contraction of the same compound ? 
2a3 
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Antef before,. Antemeridian is evident from a 
former root; antediluvian, before the deluge, from 
the separative particle di or rfw, and hio (Gr.)or 
/«w, to wash : a deluge is literally a washing off. 

^pudi near, with, among, in : a preposition ex- 
pressive of connection ; Whence, by contractioD, 
appose, to put closely ; apply ^ to join (plico) closely i 
and proa?tm^, a compound answering adverbially and 
prepositively to near ; approximate, to be neutly 
with. 

Cireum, round; evidently from the Greek: ^ex- 
amples are needless* 

** dSf on this side; as in cisdlpHne.*^ Chbrchill. 

Con, as explained at page 171. Other examples: 
Cognate, born together, nascor to be born i cogni- 
zance, cognition, &c. from noseo, to understand ; but 
both of these roots afe from the Greek; Churchili; 
says that con becomes co before a vowel, but not 
before a consonant, and the observation approx- 
imates closely to correctness, though we have cohere 
from con-haro, to stick together, and cbhabft from 
con-habeOf to have or hold together ; and copious is 
0071; and opus, rich. Connive, nictor, to wink ; con- 
fess, fateor^ to own ; commode, modus, measure ; 
conciliate, calo as the Greek kaleo; commune, com* 
munity, communion, munus^^ gift or favour, also 
business ^ contagion, tango,, to tmicb; contempt^ 
tefnno, to slight ; eoHion, eo, to go, applied to the 
swarming of bees^ the healing of a wound, the muster 
of soldiers, &c. wbence comes a company. 

Contra, against; of which Banks says that *^in 
English compounds it is frequently written counter ;•* 
from this ana super, the French nave borrowed two 
6f their prepositions, which has induced Blair to 
say that the French prepositions are counter and mr» 
BANits takes ean^rarficf from c/tc/tent, spoken : wbj 
not from dico, to say ? Contra becomes contro in 
controvert, to turti against. • 

De, of or flrom : debauch, according to Ainsworth^ 
signifies to keep the feast of fiacchus, whence rfe« 
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bacehor came to signify ** to rage or roar like a* 
dmnkard/' D^precate^ precoTf to desire : to depre--. 
cate was formerly to plead \^r another, bat is now 
uded to plead ayainsi ham^ Sutcuffb notices de 
as a privitive, and as snch it is very extensively 
used ; as emo, to fake^ d^moltsHf to take off; pwto, to: 
lop, depute, to cat qff\ to select ; scando^^to climb,> 
(whence scUn and scolei to get over) descend^ to ww- 
climb ifungor, to perform ait office, dpftmct, doing^ 
nothing, extinct ;yaltitt> very much, (from fio) and) 
ago J fatigOi to dO' a great deal, defdtigo4 to relax,^ 
indefatigable^ not able to cease from actti^, a word, 
with five roots ; falocy a hGok,'</^h/ca/e, to book oflv 
Aat is, to reap, mow, &c.; defurm^ to imform, but 
the Latinybrma iis a transposition of Mof^ ; habeoy 
to have or hold, d^bt and debility, de^habeoj not 
holding sufficiently. De, howeveH*, is not always 
a privitive, bnt Is s^ometimes used to strengthen a 
word; as in delicious, from lacio, io allure; deliri-^^ 
ous, firom Kra, a ridge or ftirrow; deter^ fronts 
tergeo, to wipef decoction^ from-co^tio, (whence 
cook) to boil^ bake, &c. ; delectable, from'fado, the 
same as7acio/ delineate, from lino, to painty de-? 
prave, from pravus, bad; deerepid, from erepo^ Uh 
rattle. '- CHuncHiiit. says that m this sense the pre^^ 
fix is superfluous. Churghili; says of cH and dt^^ 
that they are derivatives from de,- but he also allows 
that ^ iii some instances they are of Ghreek dert^ 
vation :'' may we not, then, rather suppose that in«« 
stead of coming from <f^, the former is the parent of 
the latter, and that the Greek is the head of both f 
Banks says that dis sometimes becomes ifaV and K^er-i^ 
tainly cfe is only a slight demtion frcmi the same* 
The two prefixes being synonymous in all respects^ 
additional exmn|>fes are needless; nevertheless, «re 
may, for the sake of aorrecto^ss, exmiUne the modern 
^ammarians. \ BAtJK^ takes distract irom tracHtx, 
drawn, and wW pot frara trah&r or; since he prefers 
the infinitive, nortiirakeref Then he hw*^ divide f 
from videre, to see^ is to separate the parts of a 
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thing BO that they may. be seen amnder:'*^ Mr. B^ 
has not seen far enough, for the root is vidua or 
iduOf to deprire, bereave, or put asunder* This iV 
like some of hiff other blunaers; one of which is,, 
that egiiif as used in composition, is derived '< from 
the Latin equus^ equal ;'* out most people know that 
equus is a horse ! 

E or car, as in the Greek : effahle^ speakable ; 
from Jandus^ right, fit to be uttered, whence^izfr^, a 
thing told, and ineffable, unspeakable. E^ from^ 
and biboj to drink, ebriousf from drinking ; and tH- 
ebriate is superfluous. Elide^ from l^pdoy to injure, 
or infect, is to injure throughout, that is, te destroy ^ 
emanate is compounded of ^, from, and manoj to 
drop ; emancipate^ to take out of hand, from e, ma- 
nt£^,and capio; and c7t<>rfiiotif, out of rule, from normor 
law, form, or pattern, also a carpenter^s square anch 
a shoe-maker*s last, from the former of which comesr 
the mathematical term normal. Erudite^ knowing,, 
from c, out of, and rudis, or raudus; whence- alsa 
raw and mde^ unwrought, ignorant. Ea&uberantf 
ex and uber, from fatness* Churchtlx ol^serFea 
that e has sometimes a negative effeot ; as edentatedr 
deprived of teeth; exonerate^ to free from a bur* 
den. Extray Banks diinks is compounded of ex^ 
out^ and iravs, beyond; but he doies not clear him- 
self in the interpretation of extraordinary^ which 
according to his own words should be beyond-cut of 
order*^ Trans means on the other side^ and ex is 
sometimes negative ; hence if ex'ordinary is con- 
trary to order, eji-tra-^rdinary is opposed te it a» 
exceeding ox Ainvty things. In like manner, eon/ra 
is on the other side,^and is opposed to com, ou^ being 
with and the other against. «. 

In: so much has 6een said en the subjects of tbi& 
preposition and of the Greek add French en, that 
more is unnecessary. < Chijrchu;l o.bserves that 
" m is never used as a negative prefix to a yerb;*^ 
biit this is mere chance : indeed, it has- a negative^ 
signification in imprecate and in^ede^ 
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Infra J a compound preposition, signifying betoxc^ 
from in-feroy to bring in, whence inferior : infra" 
mundane^ below the world. 

Intery between^ or within; whence interior, the 
inner part; interest, to sow between, from sero, to sow 
or plant; intersect, to eut mutually, from seco, to cut, 
whence secant, the line that cuts the canon, section, 
a division, segment, a part cut oft', &c. Insterstice^ 
between, the things placed, from sisto, to place or set 
up, whence also insisi^ to place on ; for in, among 
its various acceptations, means upon and against, 
whence to insult, from salto lo jump, is to jump 
against, ... 

Intro, from the verb intro, to enter, that is, in-tero, 
to break in: . Crqmbie s^ys.that intro signifies /^ 
within, Yfhence introduce, intro-duco, to lead into^ 
intfogr^Bj^iintro-gradus, the act i)i stepping into. 

Juxta, near, from jugo, to join : juxtaposition is 
that of things placed contiguously. 

Mis, though not a preposition, appears among the 
prefixes noticed by grammatians. Churchill says 
that it is, used to mark an erroneous or ill serosa, and 
SuTCLi^FB, that it expresses minor faults ; but Banks 
says that it is *Vby some, thought to be derived from 
the Latin missus, thrown aatpy :" now missus is from 
miito, a verb of v^iable concentric import, as to 
send, to present, to throWf to pass, \o slacken, &c. ali 
of which signify departure^ whence, also, omit to let 
alone, transmii, to send over, &c. and missa or mass^ 
dismission or sending away, afterwards .applied to 
the administration of the sacrament after the congre- 
gation had departed* Hence, also, to miss is to de<- 
part from the direct course, to deviate; and thnii 
the inseparable, particle tm'^ becomes a counter word, 
as mistake, misapply, &c. which import a want of 
correctness in the acts of taking, applying, &c* For 
the origin of mis, see the Hebrew. 

Ob is synonymous with for, towards, about, accord^ 
ing to, over against, be/ore^ round ; whence witli eo^ 
to go, is formed obituary, going to, and with noceo^ 
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to harm, obnoxiotcSf uuder or subject to harm. Oi 
also becomes obsj as in obs-oletCy (from ^if») lost be* 
fore, out of use, aud obsolescent^ (from olesco^ rad 
oleo) growing towards the same, also obs-treper&us^ 
noising against. 

. Per, by or through ; forms with lucea, to shine, 
peNucid, shinins^ through ; with turba, bustle, per- 
turby to make a bustle or ferment throughout ; with 
nejTy death, perniciousj through which death <K>oies; 
and with nianeo, to tarry, permanent^ staying 
through. Peregrine originates in per and agtr, 
through the country ; and perdition in per and do, 
to give in as irrecoverably lost. Pei;fectj says 
Banks, is from /actus, made : but is properiy a 
pure verb, from per and facio, to make throughout, 
to complete*^ 

Post, says the same author, is a preposition and 
adverb, signifying after : but it is contracted from 
pone est, aud pone is itself a preposition from pano Co 
put off, so t\i?A postpone is a repetition. 

Prop, before, either by way of position or of ex- 
cellence: sagioy to see, smell, or discover by the 
senses, presage, to tell beforehand; sedeo, to sit; 
preside, to sit before ; texo to weave, pretext, woven 
before ; tendo, to stretch, pretend, to stretch before. 
^ Prater is an extension of pra, and signifies be* 
Me, or further; hence Banks has preternatural, 
more than natural : grammarians sometimes prefix 
this word to the names of the tenses, as preterperfect, 
preterimper/ect, preter pluperfect, which seems to be 
highly absurd : to say that tense is more than imper- 
fect is merely to admit its perfection ; but to call it 
preter-plusquanuperfect, or something additional to 
more Man perfect, is to convey an idea incompre- 
hensibly profound, and as such, more deep than 
grammatical. 

Pro, for, according to, by reason of, before, in ; 
forms with laxus, broad, large, extensive, prolix, by 
reason of length ; with paro, to make or prepare^ 
proper, made according to ; with Jateor, to own ov 
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g^ranty proficient^ acknowledged by reason of; and 
with vincoy to conquer or obtain, province^ obtained 
for. Banks says that pro^ as an English prefix, 
means forth or forward. 

Pur J also written por^ is the French pour^ but this 
is evidently derived from pro; tor purpose is evi- 
dently proponoy to put for, as portrait is from pro^ 
trahoy to draw for. 

Pro also produces propij near, whence comes 
propter 9 which has the same signification. 

lie and retro are the same, except that the former 
is used as an inseparable preposition and the latter 
as an adverb: tney express a continuation, and 
sometimes a contrariety of action, as reiterate^ to 

i'ourney again ; retrospect^ looking back ; but Mr. 
}anks errs when he says that re uniformly means 
again or back ; for to rest^ (re-sto) is to continue to 
stand, and reside, {re-sedeo) to continue to sit^ 
whence the synonymous words seat and residence. 

Se cannot be a contraction of senti but of sine^ 
without; that is, of si ne, since not. Secure and 
sinecure both mean without care or concern ; to se- 
clude is to shut out, and to select, to gather or pick 
out; but Banks says that se agrees with froniy and 
Churchill that it signifies aside. 

Sub^vmAevi substitute ^i and 5/0, standing under* 
substantive, from the same, any thing understood ; 
suflTocate, to stop the breath, is connected with 
subfauXf the under jaw ; subtend, sub-tendo^ to 
stretch under ; surreptitious, sub and repo, to creep 
under. Subter is synonymous with sub ; as subter- 
fuge, escape under; subtercutaneous, under the 
skin ; subterpedaneum, under foot, a footstool. 

Super y upon or above, over : superfine, over or 
more than nne ; supercargo, over the cargo ; super- 
lative, lifted over; supervisor, an overlooker. Super 
in one instance is written sub, which is sublime , above 
the clavy that is, the common order of created things. 
The adverb supra and the French sur^ also spring 
from this : superficies, {suprafacies) the upper face ; 
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surname, an over or additional name ; surcingle, an 

over girth. 

. Trans, over : transfuse, to pour over ; transverse, 

that winch is turned over ; traverse, to turn over; 

tradition, given or handed over; traduce, to lead 

over. 

Ultra, heyowfl: uUramarine, beyond the sea; 
ultraloyal, beyond loyal. 

6. One Root given. 

The pupil to determine the other, and the import of 

the word, from the above vocabulary. 

Affinity ; Jinis, border. Appetite, petOj to cra?e 
or demand. Excel ; cello, to beat. iE)iscem ; cerno* 
to judge. Derogate ; rogo, to ask, denaand, or 
borrow. Procrastinate; > cras^ to-morrow. DiSet; 
fcro, to scatter. Demolish ; emo,to take. Exhort; 
hortor, to counsel.^ Immolate ; molaiB, mill. Imp^ 
rative; pare, to command. Increment, incre^»' 
cresco, to wax or grow. Adhere^ hiero^ to stick. 
Enormous; norma, rvAe. Erudite; rttrfti, ignoranf. 
Obsequious, obsequies ; 6equor, to follow : whence 
persecute and prosecute ; but execute is from secch ^ 
cut. Include ; claudo, to shut : in sometimes means 
against. Insidious ; sedeo : in also means on* ^O' 
flict ; fiigo, to beat. Inhibit, habeo, to hold, to ca* 
Intellect; inter. Invective, inveigh, envy • veho,i^ 
carry. Relinquish; linqiw, to leave. Dissertation; 
sero, to scatter. Dispense; pendo, to value or re- 
gard. Discord ; cor : whence also cancord and iC' 
cord. Ivory, varied from e-bor ; rad; barrus, aj 
elephant. Dispute; puio^ to adjust: also to pi<^|^ 
and to esteem ; whence £/epute and repute. Dissi- 
pate ; sipo, to scatter. Appellant, appellation ; ptOfi^ 
to strike, touch, or force. Appear; pareo^ to h* 
seen. Aperture, aperient; pario, to produce or 
form. Previous ; via^ the way. Prevail ; vako^ *^ 
have power. Perpetual ; pateo^ to be extended* 
Remedy ; medeor, to cure. Persuade ; suadeot ^ 
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please. Involve; volvo^ to roll. Advent, invent, 
circumvent; venio^ to cotne. Adopt; opto, to 
choose. Interpolate ; polio, to trim or polish. An- 
tecedent; cedOf to go. Accident; cada, to falh 
Absciss; dedo, to cut. Abscind; scindoy to dip. 
Abstract, retract, rcftrace, &c. ; /raA(?, to draw. Sa- 
tisfy ; satiby (Gr.) enough. Exalt; altus^hxgh. Ex- 
cuse ; causa^ reason. Mellifluous ; mel, see Gr. 
Privilege; privus, peculiar. Odoriferous; odor^ 
from oko. Tergiversation, tergum, the back. Liti- 
gious ; lisy strife. Peninsula ; pene, nearly. Propa- 
^te, pangOj to plant. Pronounce; nuncio, to de- 
clare, from mmcitis. Munificence ; ?n2/ni<^, a gift. 
Disseminate; semino, from semen, and again from 
seroy which is Heb. urau, to plant. Protect ; iego, 
to cover, (Gr.) to support. Immerge, emergent 5 
fnergo, to duck or sink. Pacify ; fax, peace. Re- 
luctant; lucta, airife. lilude, eliide, allude; ludo, 
to play. Infringe ; frango, (Gr.j to break. Per- 
cussion,; quatio, to shake. Perforate, circumfer- 
ence, confer, offer ; fero, to carry, or as in Gr. Con- 
taminate ; tamino, (Heb. iama) to defile. Pere- 
grine ; ager, a field, farm, Or tract of land. Adorn,. 
orno, to deck. Depreciate; pretium, (Gr.) price. 
Obtuse ; tundo, to beat or bruise. Instigate ; stigo, 
to spur. Compile ; pilo, (Gr.) to press close. In- 
carcerate; career, a prison. Imbue; buo, to fill. 
Refulgent ; fulgeo, to shine. Perambulate ; ambulo, 
(Gr.) to travel. Coercive; arceo, to drive. Exor- 
bitant ; orbis, compass. Concrete ; creo, to produce. 
Condemn; damnum, harm, hindrance. HorticuU 
ture ; hortus, an orchard. 

The following are given to be determined from 
roots alreadv explained : aggregate, accept, allevi- 
ate, animadvert, addict^ ^pply* abstemious, abdi- 
cate, affluent, anticipate, artifice, beneficeiice, bene- 
diction, benefit, compunction, concubine, cogitate, 
cohabit, condition, certifjr^ convivial, decemvirate^ 
dubious, delectable, dissimulate, exempt, exceed, 
exculpate, efftision, except, edict, equiponderant, 
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equilibrium, excruciate, ^fortitude, irratitude, gust- 
able, habeas, habeas corpus, implicale^ impede, 
inert, incoj^nito, inexplicable, inextricable, insolent, 
impotent, incest, insinuate, ipcision, intermit, inter- 
sperse, innocent, jurisdiction, longevity, longitude, 
latitude, lassitude, malefactor, manufacture, mille- 
pedes, negligent, nonconformity, oblig-e, occur, oc- 
cupy, office, omniscient, omnipotent, progress, pro- 
geny, provide, promiscuous, prospectus, precinct, 
peremptory, perquisite, punctuation, profligate, pre- 
cursory, perjure, precept, prefect, perfect, retrograde, 
rescind, renounce, rebel, remunerate, revise, recreated 
recollect, regicide, supplicate, sustain, scissors, som- 
nifugous, soliloquy, supernumerary, sacrifice, tran- 
sient, tempest, terrene, unicorn, universe, vermi- 
parous. 

6. Roman Names. 

Arabella^ a fair altar ; Aurelia, like gfold ; Au- 
gustiLSy great taste; JS^a/nc^, making happy ; Ben- 
net, Benedict^ and Benedicta^ blessed; Boniface,^ 
well-doer; Caesar, a slaughterer; Cecil and Ciceljf 
or Cicilia, dim sighted ; Clara, clear (see Katherine, 
Gr.) ; Claudius and Claudia, lame ; Clement, mU 
tempered ; Const ant ine and Constance^ withstand- 
ing, resolute ; C(7r7?dius, the trumpet of war ; Cris- 
pin, with curled hair; Deodatus^ given by God; 
Dulsabella, sweet and fair; Felix^ happy; Festus% 
solemnly joyful ; Fbra, a flower ; Florence^ flourish- 
ing; German, a kinsman : Grace, favour; Julian 
and Juliana, from Julius; Lawrence, crowned with 
laurel ; Lettice or Letitia, Lucius and Lvcy or Lucia% 
shining; Lucretia, a chaste lady ; M^hel or Amabely 
fair and lovely ; Marcus or Mark, a hammer ; 
Maurice^ of Moorish extxHCiioUi^ 
es, a soldier; Olive or Olivia^ an 
nobleman; Patience, forbearance; 
a, little; Peregrine^ a traveller; 
ou^h citizen; Periinaxj a deter- 
; rriscilla, rather old ; Prudence, 
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discretion; Simntin, the fifth; Rufas, reddish (Heb.); 
SylvantiSj a woodman; SHvester^ belonging to a wood; 
Tristram^ sorrowful r f/rfaniis, courteous; Ursula, 
a she bear ; Valentine, powerful ;' Vincent^ a con- 
queror ; Vivian^ lively. 

7. Latin Phrases, &c. in common use* 

Ab initio ; from the beginning.—- Ad captandum 
vulgus; to enti'ap the people.— Ad infinitum; to 
iufijiity.^-Ad libitum; at pleasure.— Ad referendum; 
to refer to. — Ad valorem; to the worth. — AfBdari 
ad arma ; to be sworn to arms. — Affidavit ; has been 
beli^eved, or attributed to faith. — A fortiori; with 
stronger proof.— Alias ; otherwise.— Alibi ; else- 
where. — Alternando; by the contrary.— A posteri- 
ori : from the latter. — A priori ; from the former.-^ 
Arcana imperii ; secrets of the nation. — Argamentum 
. ad homiuem ; an appeal to the man. — Argumentum 
ad judicium ; an appeal to judgment. — Argumentum 
ad fidem, ad populum, ad passiones, are all evi- 
dent. — Argumentum bacculium; the argument of 
cudgels. — Attornatus; in the turn or stead of an- 
other. — Audi alterem partem ; hear both sides, or 
parties. — fiona fide ; in good faith.— Cacoethes scri- 
Dendi; the itch for scribbling.-^Cseteris paribus; 
others in equality. — Componendo; by composition. — 
Compos mentis ; of composed or sound mind. — Con- 
vertendo; byconversion. — Credat Judeeus!; A Jew 
believe it ! — Cum privilegio ; with privilege. — Cum 
niultis aliis; with many others.-^De facto; from 
fact. — De jure; from right. — Deodandum; given 
to GOD. — Deo volente; GOD willing. — Desunt C8b- 
tera ; the others are not. — Domine direge nos ; GrOD 
direct us. — Dramatis personaB; supposed charac- 
ters of the persons. — Durante vita; during life. — 
Durante bene placito ; as long as well pleased.-^ 
Ergo solutum; therefore solved.- Erratum ; an 
error. — Esto perpetua; be it perpetual. — Etcetaera; 
and the rest. — Exeunt omnes ; all go out-^Exit ; 
goes out. — Ex officio; from office.— Ex parte; of 
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the party«-— Ext^npore ; of the time^ that is, without 
preparatira*— Ex eoqiiali (iscilicet) distantia; irom 
eqaality (that is 4o say) of distaiioe.— -Fac simile; 
j^rant the likeness.*- Factotum ; grant all things.— 
Fiat justitia; be it done, jastice« — Felp -de se; 
destruction of self. — ^Flagrante bello ; biiming io 
the war,*^— Gratis ; freely.'— Habeas corpus; tboa 
shalt hare the body.— oHicjacet; here lies.—- >flama- 
num est errare ; to jott is humaiK Iroprimattur ; let 
it be impressed^^-^lmprimis, in the first (placer)^ 
In alto et in basso ; in<the height and in the deptb^^ 
In coelo quies; rest in heaven.*— In forma pauperis; 
in the form of the poor.<^In propria persona : in 
special person..'— In statu quo; i» the state which 
^was).— *In¥ertendo; by inversion*— Ipse dixit; as- 
serted by hinw— Ipso factp ; by the fact iteelf. — Jore 
divino; by divine right.— Jure humano; by bamaa 
reason.— Jus gentium ; the reasoning ^of nations^— 
liamrsatus; oroxmed with laurels.^— Lapsus lini^us; 
i^slip of 4be ,toof^ue. — Lex ialionis ; the law of like 
for likew—Liceatia vatum ; the poets' license. — ^Lo- 
cum tenens; holding the pjace. — Magna charts; 
the great charter. — HS^iiento mori ; remember (that 
js, he prepared) to die; also, remember the bram- 
^les^ — Mandamus ; . an order.— jUaximum et mini- 
mum; the greatest and the least.— Memorabilia ; 
^ings-fit to be remembered. — Meumet tuum ; mine 
and thine.—Multum in parvo; much in little.^ 
Nj&tiio me impune lacessit ; none* provokes me with- 
out harm.— Ne plus ultra; no more beyond.— Nisi; 
if not^- supposmg not. — ^Nisi prius'; not supposmg 
before.r-r![e sutor ultra crepidem; (Let) not the 
cohlei^ igo) Jbeyond the last* — Ne quid nimis'; not 
what (is) too much ; a laconic expression for *«^too 
^ucb of one thing is good for nothing/* — ^Nolens 
• volens; unwilling (or) wiiling.^-Non nobis domiue; 
not |o us, Lord<-!-Non nobis solum ; not to us only.^ 
;Nil desperandum ; not to despair at all.^ — Ore tonus; 
as far as from the mouth.— O tempera, O mores ! 
O iimeS| O manners ! — ^Oves et boves ; sheep and 
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oxen. — Otitis ; a burden. — Passim ; generally. — Per" 
mutatido; by permutation or changing tbrough.-^ 
Per se ; by itself.— Prima facie ; by the first resem- 
blance. — Primum mobile ; (the thing) firet moved .-^ 
Pons asi nor um ; the ass's bridge. — Posse comitatis; 
tlie power of the county. — Pro aris et focis ; for GOD 
and the land. — Pro bono publico; for the public 
l^od. — ^Pro forma ; for the form. — Pro hac vice; for 
this (time) instead. — Pro loco et tempore ; for the 

Elace and time. — Pro rege, lege, et grege ; for the 
ing, the law, and the community. — Quo animo; 
with what mind. — Quo ad ; as far as. — Quod deus 
vultfiat; what God mWU be it done. — Quondam; 
in time past. — Res publica ; a thing (common to) 
tlie public or people at large. — Resnrgam ; I shall 
rise again. — Scandal um magnatnm ; the stumblin^^ 
block of the great ; also scandal against them. — 
Semper fidelis ; ever faithful, that is, loyal. — Sem- 
per idem ; always the same. — Senatus consultum ; 
the joint Will (of) parliament. — Seriatim ; accord- 
ing to successive order. — Sine die; witliout the 
day. — (Homo) sine re, sine fide, sine spe, sine sede, 
sine fortunis ; ( a man) without any Jthing, without 
credit, without hope, without abode, without money 
or means. — Sine qua non ; considered as not (to be 
done) without. — ^Spectabile corpus.; a visible body.— 
Sui generis ; of its own kino. — Subpoena; under 
pain. — Summum bonum ; the whole or chief good. — 
Summum jus; the height or rigour of the law.— 
Tempus fugit; time flies. — Tria juncta in uno ; three 
joined rn one.— Toties, cjuoties ; as often, so often. — 
Una voce ; with one voice.— Utile dulci ; the useful 
with the ptecisanl. — Uti possidetis; that ye possess. — 
Verbatim ; word for word.— Vade mecum ; move 
with me. — ^Vale ; farewell.-^ Via; by the way. — 
Vice ; in the stead.— Vice versa ; changed in place — 
Vide ut supra; see as above. — Vis poetica^ poetic 
'talent.-r-Viva voce; by the natural voice. — Vivat 
rex ; may the king life. — Vivant rex et regina ; may 
the king and the queen Ifve.— -Vox populi ; the peo- 
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pie's voice.*-Vox stellarum ; the voice of tbe stars. — 
Vulffo; commonly. 

The above have been arranged with strict attention 
to tbe true English signification of each ; therefore 
many of them will be found to differ materially from 
the cons^uction that is usually put on them* Tbe 
Latin is chiefly compiled from Lennie and BawiiIji- 
SON9 whose Engli^n is, of course, borrowed, aBd 
very defective: that of the latter, in particular, is a 
miserable specimen of that absurd practice which 
has for some time continued to deface our langua<ge. 
Mr. Lennie declaims, and with great reason, ag'ainst 
the use of foreign phrasei^: "I disapprove of it, and 
aver,** says he, " that to express an idea in a foreign 
language, which can be expressed with equal per- 
spictiity in-our own, is not only pedantic, but highly 
improper.** — Though this obseryatioh applies^in some 
measure to Latin: phrases as well as to others, still 
some excuse may be made on account of their fre- 
quent recurrence in works of science and of law ; 
but the number of silly French expressions dragged 
into composition by the sons of fashion, are too con- 
temptible to^e tolerated with patience* 

8. Latin Contractions. 

Most grammarians have treated on. this subject; 
but D^one niore largely than Bickn,ell : the follow- 
ing are principally from that author. . 

A. B. Artium fiaccalaureus ; bachelor of arts. — 
A. C. Anno Christie in the year of Christ. — A. D* 
Anno Domini^ in the year of our Lord. — A. M. 
Anno Mundi; in the year of the world : also artium 
magister ; master of arts ; and ante meridiem ; be- 
fore mid-day. — A. R. Ann< 
the reign. — A. U. C. Aimc 
year after the building of 
iEtatis; of 9ge.— B. X>. B 
bachelor of divinity. — B. I 
bachelor of laws; more cc 
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heg^m hegatn baqcalaureut ; bachelor of boA laws; 
tbat,.the civil and the caooii. — Coob. cochleare ; a 
spoonful.— Cong, congius ; a gallon. — C. R. Gustos 
RotuIorQii^; keeper of the movements; master of 
the baIlots,:&rC— C. S. Gustos Sigiili; keeper of the 
seaL-rC. P.JS* Gustos privati sigiili j keeper of the 
privy seal.— p. Denarius; a penny.-^D. D. Doctor 
.diyinitatis; teacher of divinity^ or a person profi- 
. cient^'n that science. — D. G. Dei gratia ; by the grace 
ofGop. — ^Pr* Doctor; a teaclier: also debitor; a 
person in debt.— Do. ditto (from dictum) the said. — 
jD. T. Doctox* theologiee; doctor of theolog-y. — E. G. 
or e. g. Exempli gratia ; for example, (bad Latin) — 
Etc. or &c. Et ceetera ; and the rest.~F. A. 8. Frater 
Amiquariorum Societatis ; brother (or fellow) of the 
society of antiquaries. — F. A. S.S. Frater artium et 
scientiarum societatis ; fellow of the society of arts 
and sciences : the letters A. S. S. having been ridi- 
culed, this term is now little used, — F. D. Fidei de- 
fensor ; defender of the faith. — F. Fiat ; be it done, 
f. s. a. fiat secnndem artem; let it be done accord- 
ing to arf . — F. M. Fiat mixtura ; let a mixture be 
made. — F. R. S. Frater regiee societatis ; fellow of 
the royal society. — F. S, A. Fellow of the society of 
arts, (see abpve) — G. R. Georgius Rex ; George the 
king. — ^H»S.Hic situs; here is placed.— Ibid, Ib- 
idem; in the same (place). — Id. idem; the same 
(person).-—!, e. Id est ; that is.^-J. H. S.Jesus liomi- 
nem salvator; Jesus saviour of men. — J. D. Juris 
doctor ; doctor of law. — L. L. D. Doctor of laws. 

iSee above): also written J. U. D. Juris utriusque 
octor ; doctor of both laws.— -L. Libra; a pound (in 
money; Lb. the same in weight).^L. S. Locus 
sigiili; the place of the seal. — ^M. Manipulus; a 
handful. — ^M. D. Medidnae doctor ; doctor of phy- 
sic. — ^Mr. Magister ; master: commonly pronounced 
viisieTf whence Mrs. misttess.-^M^ S. Memorise sa- 
crum; of sacred memory. — ^Mem. Memento; be it 
remembered^— ^M. S. Bfana seriptum ; written by the 
band; tbit contraolioii is ptuiaUsed thus^ M. wS.-**« 
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N. B. Nota bene ; mark well. —No. Numero { in num- 
ber. — N. I. non liquet ; it appears not — ^Nem.- con. 
or nem. dis. Nemine contradicente or dissentiente; 
with no contradiction or dissention. — ^Ob. obit ; went: 
also obolus, a halfpenny.— P. Publius; president: 
also pugillum ; the eighth of an M. — ^P. M. Partes 
eequales ; in equal parts.— Per cent, per ann. Per 

centum per annum ; by the fanndredy by the year. 

P. J. Plebura judex ; judge of the populace, or jus- 
tice of the peace.— P. M. Post meridiem ; after mid- 
day.— P. S. Post scriptum; written after. — Phil. 
Philomathes ; a lover of learning. — ^Q. E. D. Quod 
erat demanstrandum ; which was to be demonstrated 
(or proved). — Q. E. F. Quod erat faciendum ; which 
was to be done. — Q. D. Quasi dicas; as though you 
should say. — Q. L Quantum libet; the quantity that 
pleases. — Q. s. Quantum sufficit ; the quantity that 
suffices. — ^K.P. Regius professor; professor royal.— 
Hr. Recipe ; take. — R. S. S. Regiee societatis socius; 
companion (or fellow) of the royal society.— Sc. or 
sell. Scilicet, (that is, scire licet) to know, albeit.— 
S. A. Secundum artem ; according to art.— S, Soli- 
dus; a shilling.— Ss. Semisses ; half (of what was 
taken before).— S. T. P. Sanctee Theologize Profes- 
sor; Professor of holy theology.— S. N. Salvator 
noster ; our Saviour.— S. A. S. Societatis antiquario- 
rum socius ; (See above).— V. Vide ; see : aligo ver- 
sus, against.— V. D. M. Verbi Dei minister; a 
preacher of Goo's word. — ^V. G. Verbi gratia ; words 
in favour.— VIZ. (improperly used for) videlicet. 

9. A FEW Roman Numerals. 
M. Mille; a thousand. -D.Dimidium; the half (of 
a thousand.)— The ancient Roman M, Tike thai of the 
Saxons, was formed nearly like Cl^, and Bosworth 
and BicKNELL both allow that the present D may have 
been taken from Iq, which is one half of it : a circum- 
stance highly probable, since L, or fifty, is half of 
the Saxon and: ancient Roman- C, centum or hun- 
dred, th^ upper part being cot off; and X is double 
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of V. Mr. BoswoRTH takes V from the Greek up^t" 
Ion or fifth vowel ; but perhaps Mr. Bicknell^s 
opinion is preferable : the latter author says that 
the Rom^n measure of five ounces was of that 
shape. — I, one : " probably," says Bos worth, " be- 
cause it is the simplest {)nd plainest letter in the 
alphabet" 

These are the whole of. the Roman numerals re* 
tallied by us ; but the anjcients foUotved the Hebrews 
and Greeks by assigning a v^lue. to each letter : thus 
H sifi^nified 200, and with a dds}i over it, 2000^ K 
stood for 250, JJ for 900, Y for 150, and all these 
numbers were increased by the additional mark. 

V. FROM THE SAXON; 

I. Substantives. 

Woe ; woh, injury. Cliff; clif, a rock. Bliss; 
bliss, joy. Thank; dhank, thought. Shroud; 
scrud, a cover* Gleam; geleoma, light. Blaze; 
blase,' a torch, fire j fire, heat. Earth; eordh, 
the world. Body; bodig, substance^ Breath; 
brs&dhe, vapour. Bosom; bosm, the breast. Home; 
ham, a house. Guild ; gild, tribute. Fee ; fea, 
money. Boot; hot, recompence. Loaf; Ihaf, 
bread. Gruel: grut, oatmeal, whence also groats^ 
shelled oats. Bowl ; bolla, a cup, evidently Greek. 
Bale; bsel, misery. Bane; bana, destruction, thief; 
dheofi a robber. Rope v Tap, a wreath; Beam ; 
beam, timber. Gallows ; gealga, the end. Wrath ; 
virodh, cruel. Mirth*; myrdh, gay. Fist; fsest, 
firm. Side; sid, long. Stubble ; slyb, short. 
Moor J mpr. wild. Swarth; sweart, dark. Fur- 
row; furh, hollow. Stithy; stidh, hard. Starch; 
' stare, stiff. Dastard ; ,ai|astrigan, to terrify. Fiend ; 
fiaii, to liate. Snake ^ snican, to creep. Fang; 
fapgaui toffra^p. Hilt; healdan, to hold. Berry; 
beran, to bear. Ferry, fare; faran, to pass: this 
word is related to tbei British^brrf. V<^ave ; wafiap, 
a word well understood in the north^of Englandj 
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from the waving of trees when the wiud blows. 

Flagy an ensign ; fleogan, to fly : Jlog is probabfy 

from this. Brand ; brennan, to barn ; whence 

brandy J a burning* I iquor, brown , a colour prod need by 

burninij^, and the expression brand new, that is,Jire 

new. Shire, share, score, scar ; scyran, to shear or 

cut oflT: cliffs in the northern counties are called scars, 

and a ipoUherdr a pot^car. Field ; fellan, to level ; 

but not to knock aown, as Tooke would have it r fie 

says ih^t field land is land where the trees are 

Jelled; but the truth is, that a field is levelled by 

agriculture, and to fell is properly to level. AjeW 

monger levels skins, ye/^ is cotton levelled, andye/Zi, 

as applied to the northern mountains more properly 

signity the valleys between them. Throng ; tbring- 

an, to press : ** the multitude throng thee,** (Luke 

viii, 46) M^ould be correctly written " the multitude 

thring thee;" for a throng is made by tArtngingy 

as a song by singing , among by amingingy.m%d strong 

by stringing ; and Tooke says truly that a strong 

man is a man well strung or tied together (from 

stringan to bind). Skit, skate, scout, skittle, scot, 

'^hot, shout, from scytan^ to throw out : to pay shot w 

to throw out money for payment, a scotch is a log 

thrown out, and hence the meaning of scot and lot* 

Rim ; rim or rame, extent. Deal, dale ; dael, a 

^ part : whence a great deal is a great part. Day ; 

deeg, colour : evidently from diesy which gives us 

the idea of colour. Drift ; drifan, to drive. Riddle; 

raed, a guess or conjecture. Craft; ci-aeft, art.— 

This list may be extended to a considerable length ; 

but other i/i^ords will claim attention hereafter. ^ The 

following arc copied from Bosworth : Jbrst^ frost; 

geogudh, youth ; ceqff chaff; heofen, heaven ; bring, 

ring; stige, sty; nauegar, anger; ganra, gander; 

clugga, clock ; (but quere, of what* kind) ; siolet 

seal or sea-calf; gealla, gall ; hwste, wheat ; leoht, 

light; ^fen, evening; hafuc, hawk; stan, stone; 

hnutUi nut; heafod^ head; oxa, ox; hyfe, hive; 

sugu, sow; wsesp, wasp; nsdie, needle; sealft 
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saire ; styrc» a steer or sturk ; uca or wuca, week y 
ween or wageii, wain or wagg^ou ; merg, marrow; 
liagol, bail ; geoc, a yoke; biscop, bisliop ; swearni, 
swarm ; wuna, wound ; fader^ father ; modor^ mo- 
ther ; sweoster, sister ; wyl, a well ; lex, axe ; bla- 
fordy lord ; hlafdig, lady ; rom, ram ; hyruet, bornet; 
orcirdy orchard ; boga, bow ; maga, the maw ; reowe, 
Tugijugely fowl; hrafen^ raven; scofel, shovel; 
dbunia, thumb ; telt, tilt ; rise, a rush ; hrioge» ridge ; 
fola, foal; hselftre, halter; sneegal, snail; huuig, 
honey: laga^ law; cyning, king; wyrm^ worm; 
neftty nephew ; fot, foot ; ( to which may be added, 
R0S9 g^oose ; ceestre or ceastre, castle ; hoc, book ; 
Cod, good ; and many others) ; otor, otter ; beo,. 
bee ; ioeagy way ; creet, cart ; safel, soul ; bridde, 
bird ; bridel, bridle ; luf,love ; lif,life ; fefer, fever; 
curs, curse ; faem, foam ; melewe, meal ; wicce, 
witch ; (not primitive) ; drosna, dross ; iEsc, ash ; 
ecge, edge; gilt, guilt; aepl, apple; waeter, 
water ; geogoth, youth ; ceac, cheek ; spura, spur ; 
serin, shrine ; camb, comb ; waef, woof, whence 
weave; sady seed ; fixOy fish ; fyrhto, fright; hwasg, 
whey ; cytel, kettle ; bavy boar ; dran, drone ; 
tadige, toad. — Mr. 6. derives some of these from the 
Gothic, but has not pursued the others: many of 
them, however, may be traced upward to other lan- 
guages ; and especially those that appear in Italics, 
which are from roots given in some of the above 
classes. 

The words that follow are purely Saxon : dream, 
sin, isun, tusk (tusc), son, moon, (mon, the O being 
full), year, gate, (gear, gate, the G being sounded 
like X, as the Yorkshiremen for gate say yat), 
child, (cild, the C being compound like that of the 
Italians], sea, (sae; we have many words with the 
digraph thus transposed), gold, bit, lust, and many 
monosyllables of like formation, beam, mist, boar, 
roar, lore, (bar, rar, and lar, pronounced as now 
written). The following remarkable passage, (Rev. 
ix. 20.) is copied by Tooke from an old edition of 
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the Scriptores, and is tolen(ble both as Saxon and 
asEngflish: "Thei worshipiden not deuelys and 
syinylacris, goldiiri, silueren, and brasone, and sto- 
nen, and treenen ; the wbiche nether mouen, se ne- 
ther here, nether wandre/' 

Many words of Saxon origin maybe distinguished 
by their terminable syllables; Mr. Tooke is un- 
doubtedly correct in the assertion, that words ending 
in 7^ai>d TA are derived fix)m Saxon verbs: thus 
joint signifies join'd, feint feign'd, gift giv'd, quilt 
quilFd, thrift thrived, haft hav'd, &c. ; and many of 
our verbs, of the class cominonly termed irregular, 
owe their present inflected shape to Ifke curtail- 
ments. Again, trutli is that which a person troweth 
or believeth, and earth that which fae eareth or culti- 
vateth ; so filth fiieth, health healeth, smith smitetfa, 
dearth deareth,' girth girdeth, strength stringetb, 
and south seetheth or boileth, (Gen. xxv. 29), as 
north nyrweih^ narroweth, or constrainetb. Thfe 
brings us to east, west, north, and isouth, which this 
same author ingeniously derives from nyrwan to 
constrain and seothan \o seethe, as above, and from 
yrsian to enrage, and wesan, to wet. Another ter- 
mination in common use is Ow^ which corresponds 
with the Saxon We: thus, harwe, sparwe, arwe, 
narwe, and falwe, walwe, yelwe, belwe, borwe, 
holwe, &c. are £nglished by harrow, sparrow, &c. 
To these may also be added some few that end in 
D : such are flood from flowed, wild from willed, 
and loud from lowed, which Tooke enumerates. 

2. .Adjectives. . * 

Bright ; beorbt, splendid. Sharp ; scear|>, keen. 
Slack; sieac, loose. Dreary; dreorig,fflopnay. (Jg 
is the termination corresponding with our K, the 
sound of the Saxon G or r consonant being lost, or 
rather drowned in the preceding /). Ugly; oga, 
terror. Murky ; mirce, darkness. Giddy ; gidig, 
a foolish .person. Main; msgn, strength. Able; 
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abal, (Heb.) power. Dry ; drigan, to expel. Wet ; 
wceta, water. Brittle; brytan, to break. Basy> 
byseg, work. Comely; cweman, to please. Blitlie^ 
blithsian, to rejoice, (rad. bliss). Cnill ; cele, cold* 
Mr. BoswoRTH has the following in Saxon and Eng« 
Iish : nacod, naked ; reoh, rough; fersc, fresh; lytel, 
little; gleed, glad; ^mtig, empty; riht, right; 
Bceort, short ; greeg, grey ; fagen, fain ; lang, long ; 
scearp, sharp ; smethe, smooth ; this author also ob- 
serves, that <* in the early and less cultivated state of 
language, nouns were often used as adjectives, to 
express the quality of other nouns, without any al- 
teration of form ;"*and he gives, for exaniple, beorht, 
bright, light ; deop, deep, the sea ; fyll, full, plenty ; 
leng, long, length ; to which may be added wis, 
wise, sense. Whatever may be the opinion enter- 
tained by the followers of Tooke, the Saxon contains 
many primitive adjectives, such as dim, dumb, grim, 
neah, (nigh), heah, (high,) hal, (whole), halig, (holy), 
bocs, (buxom or pliant), freo, (free), eald, (old, 
whence elder and eldest), and many others. 

3. Verbs. 

Listen ; list, attentive. Bleach ; blaec, pale. 
Gape ; geap, open. Sulk ; sole, obstinate. Eat ; 
eete, meat, victuals, (Lat.) Read ; reord, a word or 
discourse. Learn ; lar or leare, (for the orthography 
of the Saxons was variable). Watch, wake ; waecce, 
attention. Beccon ; becn> a signal. Greet ; gridfa, 
peace. Chide; cidan, to reprove. Tug; teogan, 
to draw. Deem; deman, to judge. Feel; felan, 
to touch. Crave; crafian, to entreat. Stint; stint- 
an, to limit.. Know; cnawan, to understand. 
Reckon ; reccan, to count. Thatch ; Dhecaq, to 
cover. Delve; delfan, to dig. Blend ; blendau, to 
mix. — ^The following are from Bosworth, and some 
of them are derived,, by himself and others, from 
the Gothic: cyssan, to kiss; hsepsian, to hasp; 
Cnyllan, to knoll ; Dherscan, to thresh ; bescufan, to 
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shore; anbidiaiiy to abide ; wealdan, to wield ; fel- 
^aoy to follow ; swelgian, to swallow ; leofan, to 
live ; weardian, to ward ; ican, to eke or increases 
screopan, to scrape ; cuellan, to quell or kill ; ripam 
to reap ; laenan, to lend ; renian, to rain ; ceorfan, to 
carve ; byqi^n, to buy ; ws^scan, to wash ; bepdan, 
to bid ; biddan, to invite ; (See Luke xiv. 17) ; 
bugan* to bow ; bigean, to bend ; faran, to fare or 
go : (British ; whence the provincin] /arantlt/, pass- 
able); getan, to get; swigan, to swick or cease; 
coman, to come ; cunnan, to know ; dearran, to 
dare ; don, to do ; agan, to own ; plilitan, to plight 
or pledge ; sla^n, to slay ; toecan, to teach ; tythiaii, 
to tythe or give ; yrnan, to run ; secan, to seek ; 
secgan, to say ; scinan, to shine ; seon» to see ; 
hangan, to hang; heafan, to heave or lift ; acwen- 
can, to quench : but that the Saxon was not a prim* 
itive language, is evident from many of their words ; 
for instance, cunnan, to know, is from the Hebrew : 
gangan, to go, is of British origin ; settan, to set, and 
sittan, to sit, are Roman ; and helpan, to help, and 
lixon, to shine, retain features of the Greek. 

4. The Anglo-Saxon language compared wrra 

THE provincial DIALECTS OF THE KORTHERtf 
COUNTIES. 

TooKE having misled his readers by a vicious 
pronunciation ofthe northern dialects, the compari- 
son of a few words may not be ill-received, since 
they will serve as a caution to Tooke's readers, and 
as a proof that such a latnguage was once spoken in 
this country, and is not yet rooted out. He says, 
(p. 79), that 6ffii, a bone, 6j/, a boat, • hanu home, 
abadf abode, bald^ bold, dran, drone, stan^ stone* 
terfA, loath, and cald^ cold, are respectively pro- 
nounced in the northern province as bawty bawn. 
hawm^ abawdt bawldy drawnj stawn^ lawth^ and 
cawld; but the truth is, that these words are not so 
pronounced, except by persons who profess to spe^k 
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refined iEnfflisb, but who are unacqaainted with the 
existinor difference of the three sounds of long O (10, 
11, and 12). In the broad dialect of Westmorland, 
whicli may be allowed to be a fair specimen, the 
above' words are sounded thus: boo-at, bee-an, hee- 
ntxty bowld, droo-an, stee-an» lee-ath, and cald (7).^ 
He is also at a loss, (p. 80), for the old pronunciation 
of bright and right ; but if he had attentively lookeil 
at the Saxon, he would not have been surprised to 
find tlieiTi sounded as breet and reet. 

The annexed vocabulary wijl give the reader 
some idea of the prevailing dialects and of their con- 
nection with the ancient Saxon : — where no particu- 
lar place is specified, Yorkshire and the south of 
Westmorland are meant ; for the Lancashire glossary 
is corrupt, and those of Cumberland and Northum- 
berland contain much of the lowland Scottish. 



Englisi 


J. Saxon. 


Northern. 


Know 


Cunnan 


Ken (general) 


Over 


Ouer 


Ower or oor 


Yoke 


Geoc 


Yock 


Each 


iEIc 


Ilk (Scottish), 


Learn 


Laran 


Larn 


Nearest 


Nehst 


Neest (Cumberland). 


Ash 


iEsc 


Esh 


Bright 


Beorht 


Breet 


Kiss 


Coss 


Cuss (Lane.)' 


Long 


Lang 


Lang 


Fly 


Fleo 


Flee 


Stretch 


Streccan 


Streck (for straight) 


Cow 


Cu 


Coo 


Yard 


Garth or Fald Garth or Faald (1th sound) 


Flame 


Low 


Low (VF sounded) 


Halter 


Hseltre 


Belter 


Snail 


Snsegol 


Sneel 


A steer 


Stync 


Stirk 


Loaf 


HIaf 


Lee-af 


Light 


Leoht 


U^t 


Chaff- 


i;eaf 


Caff- 


Bridge 


Brig 


Brig 
2l2 
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English. Saxon. Northern* 

Sool Sawel Sal or Saal (7) 

Whey WhfBg Whig (by few) 

More Maere Mee-ar (Cum. marey 

Most Meest Mee-ast (Cum. moist) 

Hasp Haesp Hesp 

Out Ut Oot 

House Hus Hoose 

Shrub Scrob Scrog 

Ask Axian Ex or Ax 

Wake Wacian Waken or Waaken (7) 

Who Hwa Hwa 

So Swa Swa 

ir Gif Gin (Scot) 

Where Whcer Whar (Cum. taheer) 

Eyes Eagan Een 

Yes Gyse Yigh (Lane.) 

To bear Beeran Bam (a child) 

Oak Ac Ee-ac or Yak 

Ridge Rige Rig 

Smoke Rec Reek (Yorkshire) 

Rope Rap Ree-ap 

Cows Cv Kv 

Mother Moder JV^dder (14) 

Father Feeder Fadder 

One JEn Yan 

Two Twa Twa 

Much Mycel Mickle 

Strong Strang Strano^ 

Living Cwic Whick. 

Other Saxon primitives will claim attention when 
the properties of their respective parts of speech 
are investigated. 

5. Compounds. 

Acorn ; from ac, an oak ; and corn, seed. — ^Alder- 
man ; Ealder, a chief; and man. — Brimstone, burn- 
ing stone ; from brennan and stan. — Burthen, a 
thmg to bear ; from beran and dhing. — Chapman, a 
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dealei-; from ceap, cattle or goods^ — ^Daisy, day<'» if| 

eve ; from dfieg-, day, and eag", eye.— Devil ; dlie-yfel, J 

the evil. — Dewlap ; deaw-lappian, to lick the dew ; 
but lappian is from the Greek. — Doleful ; dole-fulle ; 
quite dull. — Earwig; eorth-wig|3ra ; earth grub* 
(jllather insect). Eddy ; ed-ea ; backward water.— 
Eleven ; iEn-lyfan ; one to leave.— Fellow ; fe-lag ; 
t>ond of faith. — Forestall ; fore-stal ; fore station. — \ 

Gadfly, a stinging fly ; from gadan, to prick. — Gar- i ] 

lick; not from (^ar, a lance, but from ^or/A-leac^ I 

yard-leek.-— Gossip, godfather or godmother; from 
j^od, good ; and syb, a relative. — Groundsell, raised 
on the ground ; from grund, ground, and sile^ foun* 
elation, whence the sill of a door. Harbour, a place 
of protection for many ; from here, an army or mul- 
titude, and beorgan, (Heb.) to protect. — Harvest; 
earth-fest ; (evident from the Latin).— Hemlock, a 
weed that accumulates on the border; from (lem, a - 
border; andloc^ a collection. — Heriot, a fine raised 
for the army, a public tax ; from here, and geatan, 
to get. — Husband ; hus-bonda, the responsibility of 
the house. — Lamndas ; hlaf-mses ; thanksgiving fof^ 
bread : Christmas and Michaelmas need no expMn- . 
ation.— Landscape ; the shape of the land;>froni^ 
sceapan. — Loadstone ; an attracting stone ; from lap- 
dan, to lead.— Little ; lyt-dael ; a light part-^Mid- . / 
die ; mid-deel ; the mid part. — Neighbour ; neh-. 
gebur ; near inhabitant.— Neither, never, nooe, 
nought; ne-a^pvther, ne-sefer, ne-aiMv ne-auhtt not 
^*ther, n6t eVer, not one or any, not aught. — Nostril.; 
iia^-dhyrl ; nose-hole. — Pinfold (in the; midland: 
countiei^ called a pound)^ is from fald, a yard ; and 
pindan, to fasten.— Quicksilver; cwic-selfer ; living v 
silver. — Righteous ; right-wisr right-wise.— ^Sherifl^; 
scyre-refe ; county steward.rr-Soothsay ; sodb-sagan ; 
to say the truth. — For sooth ; for a truth.— 'Spider •' 
spigan-dor, to sny an insect. — Stedfast; firmly 
placed ; from stea, place, and faest, firm.r— Siepmo- ' 
iher ; sted-moder ; in the place of a mother.*— 8tir- . 
rup ; stigan-rap ; a rope to climb by— Tadpole ; 
2i3 
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tad-fole; a young toad. — Thorouprhfare ; dhurlr- 
faran^ to pass through.— -Twilight ; tweon-leoht; 
between light ftind darkness).— Unwary ; un-wan*, 
not cautious.*— Wapentake ; from wapun, arms ; and 
taccan, to touch : this word took rise from the an- 
cfent custom of touching arms, as a pledge of fidelity. 
Wayward ; wa-w^ard ; toward woe. — Wedlodc ; 
wed-Iac ; the loek or bond of marriage — Whitlow ; 
hwit-Iow ; white flame.-^Whitsuntide ; hwit-sua- 
deeg-tid ; the time of White Sunday, so called from 
the white garments worn by the persons brought up 
for confirmation at that season, which was kept in 
commemoration of the day of Pentecost. (Actsii).-^ 
Shrovetide ; the time o( shriving or cx>nfession, before 
liOnt, (the time of lending) began.— Wicked ; wic- 
heafod ; vile head— Widow ; wid-wa ; wide woe. — 
Widower ; wid-wa-wer ^ wide woe man. ^Lawyer ; 
}ag-wer ; a law man. — Woodbine ; from wude, wood; 
and byndau, to bind : so called because it winds 
round its supporters.— Witchcraft ; wig-craeft, craft 
by means of an ido/, or superstitious custom. 
The Barnes of the English Counties. 
> Northumberland ; the land north of the Humber* — 
Cumberland; the land of cumbering: this word 
plainly rises from the Latin ctimbOf to lie, and not 
firom the Cimri ; for it iis the land in which the Ro- 
man soldiers cumbered or lay, when they defended 
this country against the northern invaders.-^Dar« 
ham, a home on the water ; from Z>trr, (see British), 
and ham, home or settlement. — Westmorland ; wsest- 
mor-Iand ; the moorlands in the west. — Lancashire; 
lone-ceastre'^scire ; the shire of Lancaster, which still 
has a ceastre^ castle* or place of defence on the river 
Lone or Lune,(ligl]t), whence the surrounding coun- 
try is called Lonsdale , or the part through which 
the Lone runs ; as the next is termed Kendal, the 
dale of the Ken. — ^York ; Eoforwic : the Saxon in- 
terjection Eow is expressive of lamentation ; whence 
Eow-for-wic! woe for the place! alas pour (Fr.) 
village ! Stermb and bis friends seem to have put 
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thk cohstruotion on it, from having played or punned 
on the very words : " alas, poor Yorick ^ that is, 
woe for Eqforwic or York ! The Britons had cause 
ibr this complaint when the once famed residence 
of the Roman emperors was reduced to a wicj vil- 
lage, or place inferior to a town.— Chester ; ceastre^ 
the castle, city, or place of defence, so called by- 
way of pre-eminence to other strong places: this 
name it- still deserves, being the only walled city in 
England that is enthled to be called suclu— Stafford ; 
Staf-ford, staff passage: tradition says that the town 
of Stafford took its name in memory of a certain ana- 
chorite named Bertelline, who had his cell on a 
small island wh^re the town now stands, and who 
forded the river by the help of a staff. — Shropshire ; 
scrobbe-scyre, the shire of shrubs; from Scrobb^s- 
byrig, the borough of shrubs, the hill on which 
Shrewsbury stands having been covered with un- 
derwood. — Hereford ; here-ford, the passage of the 
army.. — ^Worcester: much altercation has taken place 
respecting the origin of this word, which is as clear 
as any in the language. This was once written 
Wigora-ceastre, which is Wic-wara-ceastre, by anti- 
quaries called " the city of the men of Vviccia," 
which i& not so explanatory as it may bej for wh 
warn is purely village wie», and wic^wetrorceastre im 
therefore a city of villagers y th^t is, of the refugees 
who fled from the presence of the sickle men. Wich^ 
ware, in Gloucestershire, is from the samd^iDpts. — 
Leicester is also a disputed word, by some sofi^osed 
to be a town on a river called Lear, and by- others 
"the camp of the legion." The British is C€m' Leri- 
on^ whence the Saxon Legeaceastre^ the eily of a 
]6gion.— ^Nottingham ; Snottenga-ham ; fro^n Snotf 
teng, a c^ve, and hqm , so called from the*, caverns 
in and about the place: it is therefore av<hvelling 
place among the caves. — Lincoln is of Roman ex- 
traction; from Lindum-colonia,that is, lignum colo- 
nia; a colony or settlement in the woods.— North- 
ampton and Southampton ; Nordh-ham^ton and 
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Suclh-ham-ton ; the north and sontb home towns, 
as Wolvprhtkmpton is the home, town of Wulfrume^ 
the foundress of the nunnery at that place. — Hunt* 
ingdon ; from huntan, to hunt or pursue, and dun, 
a mountain or bill : Huntingdon is the hunter^s hilL — 
Cambridge can neither be a bridge over the Cam, 
nor can it be derived from Grant«brigg, a bridge in 
f^rotiy a marsh, as some suppose ; though yron prettj 
iiearly agrees with the British cwm^ a vale. Tb« 
place was called Grantbrigg by the Saxons, but 
perhaps the idea of a vale is more agreeably received 
than tiiat of a marsh or feu. The term Caniabrid- 
ffiens seems to accommodate the words grant and> 
cwni or cam. — Norfolk and Suffolk ; the nordh-fdc 
and the sudh-folc, mentioned in relation to each 
other. — Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex; the sBSt, 
sudh, and mid-dsel Saecce ; the east, south, and mid* 
dale Saxons. — Hertford, commonly pronounced Bar- 
ford: is heart or AeoroZ-ford, as formerly spelled, 
and signifies the way through the heart of the coun- 
try, or great north road from London^ the hill of 
light. — Bedford ; bedan-ford* a place for passengers 
to sleep at, a day's joumev from London. — Bucking- 
ham ; from bucen, beech ; and ham, home ; is a 
shelter among the beech trees. — ^Berkshire is said 
to have taken i(s name frpm a bare oak ; but since 
Buckingham is descended from beech trees, why 
may not Berks from birch (here) trees, as they are , 
still called. in the north? — ^Wiltshire; Wiltonshire; 
the shire of Wilton, the town of many. — Somerset ; 
from sumer, summer ; and settan, to inhabit ; was 
the summer seat of the Romans, as appears by the - 
great road from York to Bath, still visible for several 
miles^ between Birmingham and Lichfield. — Kent ; 
from the Cantii, the Roman name of the ancient in- 
Imbitants, but perhaps originally from Kant^ a cor- 
ner. — Surrey; sudh-rea, the south of the river, 
(Thames). — For the rest, see the British derivations. 
. To the vocabulary of Saxon words given above 
may be added the following, which also enter into 
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the composition of names* — Ea, a river, from Rea ; 
whence Eton, ea-ton^ a town on the river,-^— Stur, a- 
stream, whence Stourbrid^, Stur-bricgy a bridge 
over a stream. — Stow, a place ; whence Chepstow,^ 
eeep^towj a market or place for dealing. — ^^Bourne, 
or bum, accDiding to Sutclibfe, is ^'a place bound 
or enclosed from the moors and downs :" a bourn 
is iMre prop€frly a species of (fill or narrow place, 
with a stream at the oottom and hills on each side,> 
with the distinction th^t a bourn is broader, and con- 
tains arable land, but that a ^7/ has a steep ascent 
and is commonly covered with rocks or woods ; but 
a bourtiy as noi^ commonly used, is the stream itself. 
Dart, any thing that moves with extraordinary velo- 
dty ; as a cat is said to dart on a mouse and a kite 
on a chicken ; and the DarU a Kentish river, is so 
called from its rapidity. ^ HUma, Gjothic for shield, 
covering; hence Hiltier, a tyler ; (Su^clifpe): this' 
is tfa6 parent of the Saxon helm^ defence, and of 
many- English words. • In Warwickshire, the cover 
of a book is called its heeling ^ and Tooke has proved 
that at one time the word was much in use. ^' Ye 
hiliden me,'* Matt. vi. 3i . ^* The ship was hilid with 
wawys." Matt. viii. 24. — Leigh, ley ; leag^ a field, 
arable land ; whence, with the above, Helmsley, a 
covered field; Stoneleigh, a stony field. — Brom, 
broom ; whence Bromley, the field of broom, and 
Bromwich, a village in the broom, as West Br6m- 
wich, Castle Bromwich, Little Bromwich, arid Brom- 
wichamf now Birmingham. — From Wic, a village, 
must be distinguished the British wych^ salt or brine, 
ag in Droitwich, Namptwich, &c. — ^Ry, from rie, 
power, riches ; whence Coventry or covent-ric, a 
celebrated monastery or convent.— TFbr/A signifies, 
as in modern English, value or property, and by 
eminence a palace: Tam worth, a seat on the Tame^ 
once the palace of the Mercian kings. — Holt, a 
grove. — Hurst is not, as Sutcliffe supposes, the 
same as haltj but is a ridge or gentle acclivity, as 
still understood in the north. — Minster, a monastery ; 
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whence Kidderminster, a monaslery celebrated for 
cwid'^ara^ word-men.— Shaw, a shade or woody 
place. — Low, a hill or mound ; whence Knight-low, 
cnihUlow^ in honour of the knights or king's fol- 
lowers who fell there.*— Stoke, a snug or retired 
Claee ; whence Stockton, a retired town ; and Stock- 
ridge, a bridge in a lonesome place. -^Port, from 
the firitish parth^ agate or entrance; whence Stock- 
port, a private entrance. — Wold, a common ; whence 
Southwold. — Ing, a field or pasture ; whence £as- 
ingwold, a common field surrounded by water. — 
Soar, the same as dor or dwr ; whence Windsor, 
where the water winds : not *' winds and moor,'' as de- 
tined by Sutcliffb. Brad, broad, from which Bradr 
ford is clearly understood. Mere, a lake, needs not 
any explanation, nor do ire//, brookf and mow* 

The pupil may determine the following from roofs 
already given: Aldersgate, Aldermanbury, Ash- 
bourn, Axbridge, Axminster, Barton, Berkhamstead, 
Barking, Buxton, Burnham, Bamsley, Bradley, 
Brentford, Chesterfield, Covent Garden, Crediton, 
Camden, Curdworth, Chatham, Chippendale, Chip- 
ping Norton, Cheapside, Dartmouth, Dartford, Dun- 
stable, Dunmow, Deeping, Daventry, Deptford, (see 
l)€von)y Exeter, (£x-cester), Ealand, Exmouth, 
Farnham, Feversham,. Grantham, Gosport, Green- 
wich, Hatton, (Fr. Aati/er, high), Hutton, Holbom, 
Hounslow, Handsworth, Ilmiuster, Ixworth, King- 
ston, Kirkby, (Kirk, a church), Kirkham, Leomins- 
ter, Lewisliam, Leighton, Linton, Manchester, Mid- 
dlcwich, Northwich, Norwich, Norton, Okeham, 
Oakingham, Orton, (over,)Orford, Preston, Pershore, 
Pembridge, Retford, Reading, Rickroans worth, Rock- 
ingham, Salisbury, Southwell, Southam, Sutton, 
Stamford, Sheffield, Stokesley, Stratford, (Street- 
ford), Sturminster, Tunbridge, Thornbury, Torring- 
ton, (Tor, a tower), Upton, Uxbridge, Wapping, War- 
rington, Weston, Worthing^, Wolverley, Wareham, 
Warminster, Walthamstow, Wetherby, Winter- 
bourne, Wobum, 
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6. Personal Names. 

Albert, all bright; .^/fred, all peace; (fred)^ 
peace, that is, freed) : Aldredy the dread of all ; 
Mlfric^ great help, (thus ulph, hilfe, hilpe, help); 
Alice, noble; Alphonso, (Goth.) our help; Alwin, 
winnino^all; Archibald, bold and cunning; Arnold, 
earned of old; Athelbert, noble and bright; (from 
Athel, adel, or ethel, noble) ; Baldwin ^ bold con- 
queror; Bede, prayer; Bernard, filial affection; 
Bertha 9 bright ; Bertram, fair, illustrious ; Charles, 
spirited ; Conrad, able counsel ; Cuthred^ of known 
skill ; Cuthwinf skilful conqueror ; Cuthberi^ of 
known brightness, or talent; Z>ri7istan, most ele- 
vated; (from aiauj a superlative); Ecberty ever 
bright; Egbert, bright. eye; Edgar, happy, honour; 
Edith, happiness; ^c/mtfitc/, happy peace ; Edward^ 
happy keeper or preserver ; Edwin^ happy winner; 
Edredj ever terrible ; ^/eanor, all fruitful; Emeric 
or 'Emery y always rich ; Enuna, a nurse ; Ernest, 
earnest ; Ethelia/c/, noble and bold ; Ethelstan or 
AthelstaUf most noble ; Ethelredf noble in counsel 
or in learning; Everard^ always disposed or af- 
fected ; Ferdinand, (Goth.) pure peace ; Francis and 
Frances, free ; Frederick^ peace and riches ; J^ulk^ 
(Lat.) popular; Geoffry or JeflFery, joyful ; Godard^ 
good disposition; God/re?/, God's peace; Godwin y 
victorious in God; Gertrude, all truth; Gervase, 
all sure ; Gilbert, illustrious hostage ; Giffard, cha- 
ritable disposition ; Harroldf {hild% hero of the 
army ; Henry, a rich lord ; Herbert^ famous in the 
army; £rt/66r#,of bright colour; Hug*b (Dutch) high ; 
Ihimphtey^ domestic peace ; Ingram y pure as the 
green field ; Kenard« Kindred disposition ; Kenelm^ 
defence of kindred ; Kenric^ of great family ; Lant" 
berif bright lamb ; Leonard, the disposition of a lion ; 
Leopold, heroic as a lion ; Marmaduke ; a mighty 
leader ; Osmund, (Husmund) the peace of the house ; 
Oswaldf the wealth of the house ; Ralph or Ran ulph, 
an upright helper; Renard, an upright disposition ; 
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Raymond, pare peace ; Richard, brave disposition ; 
Robert J bright understanding* ; Rowland, counsel for 
the land; Koger, powerfiil adi^ice; Swithiu, very 
bigb ; Waller, a man of wealth; William, {helm)y 
defence of many ; Wolstan, most wealthy or valu- 
able. 

Observatioks on the Saxon Lanouagk. 

1. Though the above are here considered as Saxon 
words, because they have descended to us throu^li 
that language, yet several of them may be tfaced to 
the Gothic, some few to the Latin, or the Greek, and 
not a few to the original Hebrew : a certain proof 
that our language is m reality derived from tbat first 
great stock. 

2. The Saxon pronouns will hereafter be sbown 
to have connection with, those of other lang-uag-es; 
which affords strong evidence that they spring from 
the same source. 

3. The Saxon prepositions having been received 
by the English as primitive words, they are seldom 
used in composition, in which respect tliey differ from 
the prepositions of other languages, which are always 
compounded as prefixes : thus we ^sometimes find 
two consignificant prepositions falling together ; as 
a proposaT/br, in the i^/^est, under opposition, and 
numerous others; though not licensea by rule, but 
on the contrary, in direct hostility to the principles 
of Grammar. 

4. In the Saxon ages, the prepositions were of 
extensive use as prefixes, which shows that they 
paid some attention to classical arrangement, and 
that the framers of. the English language have 
prefered the classics to the mother-tongue. Mr. 
JBosworth, who treats largely on the subject, says 
that besides the separable prepositions, which are 
'^ of extensive use in the composition of words, there 
are some inseparable prepositions which are used 
only in composition.*'-^Or these, the following may 
be copied, because they are still in use : 

^^And, in composition, signifies to or back\ as, 
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And-Iancfy alonsf ; and swarian, to answer or give an 
answer* If this is not sufficiently clear to the 
learner, it shall be explained : along signifies to the 
lengtAf and answer to saj/ in reply / for though from 
^9warian or swerian our word swear has descended, 
yet the Saxons, when civilised, did not put any such 
construction on it, but adhered firmly to the text of 
Matthew v. 37, an appeal to the Cross being a suf- 
ficieiit bond for an Englishman, till Danish butchery 
and Norman persecution brought dishonesty into the 
country. After this observation on the prefix A, 
may be introduced that of Dr. Qrombie, who in de- 
scribing the prepositions ** purely English," says, 
^* »4 signifies on or tM, as a-footy ashore^ that is, on 
Jbot^ on shore ;" in this sense, it seems to be a con- 
traction of the Latin adf (to or at)j and agrees with 
on as far as a^ is applicable ; for to call it purely 
English, is to speak of something that never existed. 
A few examples will shew that the Latin significa- 
tion still attends it. 
He went ashore* He went on (to) the shore* 
He was afoot. He was at foot (walking). 

We go a fishing. We go to fishing. 
To ride a hunting* To ride at (or to) hunting. 
Fifty miles a head* Fifty miles to the head* 
I went asleep. I went to sleep. 

'^ Ed signifies again ^ of netr, back again ; as Ed- 
niwian, to rcwetr;" whence, we may presume, our 
English A in anew, afresh, &c* Mr. B. continues 
thus : '' Ed was also, as it is still, the termination of 
the perfect tense, and of the perfect participle.'* — 
In tnis sense it is purely Hebrew, and signifies tes- 
timony : tJosh. xxii. 34) ; and not " done or termi- 
nated," as Banks has it. 

" Efen signifies equals jtistf alike i*^ and thus it is 
used in even-handed and some kindred words ; also 
an even number coni^ists of pairs* 
' **For signifies by^jorjjrom, against ^ besides; as 
forbeamn^ to restrain:** but Mr. B* elsewhere (p. 136) 
takes this same word Jbr-bearan from faran^ to go, 
' 2 K 
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and baeratif to bear, and says that it signifies ^ to de- 
part and bear J* ^ When for is used as the corre- 
spondent of aqainstf it comes within thea cceptation 
Jut on it by dROMBiB, who says that it ** denies, as 
id^forbidy seekyforsaket i» ©, Wd, not bid, seek, not 
seek ;'* but Bosworth^s words are stronofer ; for he 
says, " for-beodan, to forbid, to prohibit^ 
. ** Fore signifies before ; as fore-beeran, to carry 
before i* thus, also, Crombie ; as ** foresee, that is, 
see beforehand.** Yet before is a compound word, 
for the latter author says that ** Be signifies about, 
as bestir, besprinkle, that is, stir about ; also /or or 
before, as bespeak, that is, speak for or befbreJ* 
Now, whatever may be the construction put on it, it 
is no other than as described by Tooke : '* the im- 
perative of beon, to be,** that is, to emst ; for before 
exists fore, besprinkle is to cause a sprinkling to be, 
and to bespeak is to give being to speech. 

*^ Un signifies in, not, uii:* as^un-boht, tcit&off^Al, 
un-clean, not clean, un-cudb, unknown, uncouth^ 
Crombie's words are these : " Un, before au adjec- 
tive, denotes negation, or privation, as worthy, un- 
worthy, or not worthy. Before verbs it denotes tbe 
undoin&f or the destroying of the energy or act, ex- 
pressedby the verb, as say, unsay, that is, * affirm, 
retract the a^rmation.' *' Thus we see that the pre- 
fix un agrees in all its bearings with the Latin privi- 
tive in, and consequently that, though their present 
occupation is not precisely the same, they are ap- 
proximate and kindred words. 

^^ Wither denotes against : as withernsecgan, to 
speak against.** This word is now contracted to 
with ; and hence Dr. Crombie says that ** with sig- 
nifies against, as, stand, withstand, that is, stand 
against or resist.'' 

Mr. BoswoRTH has a few other prefixes not now 
in use, such as or for from, oth for off', and em for 
a6ou^, which last, though obsolete, may have laid 
the foundation of the present distinction between in 
and en. As for mis, though it is a Saxon prefix, its 
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orig'in, like that of some others, is undoubtedly Ro- 
man, as elsewhere shown. 

Besides the above, so ably described by Mr. Bos- 
,woRTH, the following separable words are noticed 
by I>r. Crombie: 

** Over denotes eminence or superiority, as come^ 
overcome ; also excess, as hasty ^ over hiistyj or too 
hastj/J* 

^< Out signifies excess or superiority, as do, outdOf 
rufif outrun; that is, to surpass in running." 

" Up denotes motion upwards, as start, upstart ; 
rest iu a higher place, as hold, uphold: sometimes 
subversion, as set, upset** 

To these may be added off, under, zwA^down, as 
in offset, u/zc/erstand, c/otrnright, &c. 

5. The Saxons, contrary to the custom of the 
Greeks and Romans, having frequently inflected the 
sense of a word by means of the internal change of 
some letter or letters, the English follow their ex- 
ample in some of the words which have been taken 
from their language ; which circumstance has in- 
duced grammarians to consider such words are irre* 
gular : of this kind are the substantives fot, fet ; man, 
men; mus, mys; toth, teth; cu, cy ; which in Eng- 
lish are written foot, feet; man, men ; mouse, mice; 
tooth, teeth ;- cow, kine. Such, also, are the adjec- 
tives bet, betere, betest ; wo, woeser or woer, woer- 
est; lyt, Isesse, leest; mow, mare, meest; now writ- 
ten, by the substitution of synonymous primitives, 
. ffood, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, (light 
, deal), less, least ; many, or much more, most. Verbs 
also yield to the Saxon idiom, as standan, stod ; 
. bringan, brohte ; feotan,fuht; plihtan,pliht; which 
. we write stand, stood; bring, brought ; fight, fought; 
pledge, plight ; but of these, more will be required 
. m another place. 

6. In imitation of the Saxons, an internal variation 

is sometimes made in order to change the part of 

speeqh ; as drop, drip ; chop, chip ; spot, spit ; sup, 

. sip ; &c. A few instances occur in which two words 
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of the same kind are united : thus, chit (cit) is anj 
small thing, whence kitten; and chat is a fragment; 
also to slip is to let loose, and a slop in the northern 
counties still signifies something loose, as trowsers 
are termed slops^ and a slopseller is %ne who deals 
in old clothes or such as have been slipped ofi* From 
combinations of these words arise chit-chaty trifling 
conversation ; and slip'Slop^ looseness either in talk- 
ing or in walking. 

7. The abbreviating system has thrown several 
expressions into our language, which, though gene- 
rally decried on account of their impurity, are m re- 
ality perfect phrases, which have become obsolete : 
of these, the following may yet be revived. Dqff 
and dotit to do off and do on ; farthing^ a fouilh 
thing; topsy litrv^, topside turfway; hab-nabihm 
ne hap, happen or not happen ; helter skelter^ hst 
teogan scel-teogan, draw the whole or draw the shelf, 
that is, as much as is possessed at habnab. Hurley 
hurley^ wheorf-Iyt, bruc-lyt, turn little, enjoy little* 



VI. FROM THB FRENCH. 

1. Substantives. 

Packet ; paquet, a bundle. — Troop' ; troupe^ a 
company*— 'Corps ; co?7?«,abody.--Powder; poudre^ 
dust.— Alagazine ; mayaztn^ a storehouse. — Quay; 
quaii a haven. — Epaulette ; epaulet the shoulder. — 
Bfmner ; &a7?nter^, a flag. — Vow ;, toeu^ a i^lemn pro- 
ihise.--Vigour, vigueur^ courage. — Panic ; pdniqve^ 
terror.— Gazette ; gazette^ a newspaper.— Journal ; 
jour^ a day,— Chaise, chaise^ a seat. — Bureau, an 
office. — Chamber; cAant&re, a room.— -Clock; elodkef 
a bell. (Not the Saxon elugga). — Racket ; raquetiey 
noise. (Heb). — Dandy ; dandiuy a fool. — Critic ; eti' 
tiqueVf to examine. — Scrivener; Retire j to write. 
(This is not the only Latin word contained in the 
present list). — ^Money; monnoyer^ to stamp.— ^Bid- 
ance; balancer^ to weigh.— -Hazard; hazarder, to 
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^risk. — Chicanery ; chicaner, to trick.-^SiegG ; as^ 

\eigery to beset. — Dagger ; daguer^ to stab. — Bridle ; 
brider^ to curb. — Manger: man^fr, to eat.- — Courier, 

. couriry to run. — Saint ; sainU bolv. — Sovereign 5 soU" 
veraiUf supreme.-^Beau and beile^ handsome, gen- 
teel.— Coquette ; coquet^ wanton. — Buffoon; bovj'- 

fouj droll.— .Fotftfe, weak. — Fool %fou<i silly.— 'i^efon, 
niischievous. — Poltroon ; poltron, cowardly.— Trai- 
tor ; traitre, false.— Ceiling ; e«7, heaven : quere, 
is this taken from the ceiling of Nero^s palace, 
which resembled the coelum or firmament? — Beef, 
bancfy an ox.>— Mutton, mouton^ a sheep. — Veal ; 
veay, a calf. — Viands ; viandcj meat— Dr. Walus 
remarks that these words were imported by the Nor- 

^ man sdldiers, whose cares did not extend to pastures 
and pastors, but were directed to butchers' stalls, 
markets, and kitchens, where eatables were sol4 and 
cooked. 

2. Adjectives. 

WtmiBSiic ; Jhntastiquef whimsicaH — Grotesque^ 
ridiculous.— Novel ; nouvellCi ne^. — Modern, mod- 
erne^ late.— Jealous ; jealouxy suspicious. — Serious ; 
serieuxy grave.— Overt i ouvert, open. — ^Frank ; 
JranCy free. — Gay; gaif merrv.— Grawcr, vast. — Saqef 
' wise.-^acetiou8 ; Jfacetie^ humour. — Frantic ; fr^- 
fi^lique, a madman. — Frequent; frequence^ repe- 
' tition. — Couchant ; coucherj to lie. — Rampant ; raw- 
jwer, to creep. — Passant; passer^ to go.«— Brilliant ; 
' M//ter, to sDiuei. 

3. Vbrbsv 

Parley r-par&r, to speak,— Attack ; attaquer^ to 
i^auU.T— Cajole ; cq/ofer, to flatter— Alarm ; adarniT 
. er^ to surprise.— Achieve;. euibievPTf to accomplish.^;— 
. Suffer ; souffntf to endure.»Furnish ; foumiry to 
.supply^— Nourish; nou rrtr, to feed. — Cover; eawrivy 
,lo- conceal. — Console;, consolefy la «omfore:- (-this 
word is evidently a Lathi contradiplioil^signifyi^lo^ 
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geiherfVnA yet a/one) .-^Guarantee ; garant^sutety^^ 
Maintain $ maiiHetn, preseiratioD.— Embarrass, emr 
harras^ hindrance.— Marrel ; meroMle, a wonder.— 
Blanch; &/aitC| white.— Fluctuate ;^trcto^»:r9 warer- 
jng.— Gormandize ; gourmondy speedy. 

%ucb are a few of the French words, which are 
bere noticed because they seem to be immediately 
parental to our own ; but to make any thing like a 
tolerable selection without infring^in^ on the Latiki, 
would be to accomplish an impossibility. 

Had the French language contained a sufficient 
ntnnber of those compounds, which, though words in 
form, are phrases in comprehension, this vocabulary 
might have been considerably extended ; but the foet 
is, that in this respect that language is deficient, ex- 
cepting, of course, such as are taken from the Greek 
and the Latin : indeed if it were deprived of all its 
borrowed classical words, it would be reduced to a 
miserable collection of fashionable and military 
terms. Well might the Abbe de Lisle reply, when 
asked by an Englishman why he did not give a 
translation of a certain classical work: ^^JUonsieur, 
donneg mot youtre langue etje commence demain/* 
that is, ** Sir J give me your language and I will begin 
forthwith^'* The Abb^ felt the insipidity of the 
French language^ and was not ashamed to confess 
the truth. 

The following may be taken as a sample of the 
French compounds. Lieutenant, an officer; from 
lieu, place, tenivy to hold : purlifu is also evident 
from tnis word.— Surcharge ; sur, over, and chargef 
rate. Portrait^ drawn for; but this is a kind of 
Dog-latin.'— Manoeuvre ; main and teuvrcf haiifdy- 
woric.— Legerdemain ; leger^de^mQin, nimbleness of 
hand.— Gurfew ; Couvrir^feu, cover the fire : when 
England was bouiid in the Norman yoke, the people 
were not allowed to h^ve either fire oriiffht in their 
houses after dusk, but were compelled to. extin- 

fuish them the moment they heard the coUvrH^eu 
ell. - 
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4. French Names. 



The French have few Christian names that have 
not already been explained. Francis is Latin, JSu- 
gene Greek, and Lewis or Louis is a corruption of 
Levi : and thus we migUt pass through the whole 
g^los^ary. 

The surnames which follow are of French extrac- 
tion : Albermarle, white marble ; Beauchamp, a fine 
plain ; Beaumont, a fine hill ; Boneville, a pleasant 
villa ; Champflour, the field of flowers ; Campville, 
the place of a camp ; Chaumpnt, a bare hill ; Fitz- 
roy, the king's son ; Fitzwilliam, WJlliamson ; Mont- 
eagle, eagle's hill ; Montacute, a steep hill ; Mount- 
joy, the hill of Jove ; Mortimer, death of Mary ; 
:Neville, new villa ; Pierpoint, a stone bridge ; Grah- 
dison, a great noise ; Grosvenor, a famous hunter ; 
Grenville, a green manor; Turberville^ ,a dirty vil- 
lage ; i40vel, a wolf; Malpa^, bad speed ; Boyce, a 
wUd-duck ; Vaux, a valley. 

Having treated rather extensively on the subject 
of ns|mes» a subject which has seldom claimed the 
aiteation of grammarians, n^ny more words would 
bfe superfluous ; nevertheless, since Mr. Greenwood 
has given an interesting account of the origin of 
surnameji generally, his valuable observations^ m^ 
i^fely be added in conclusion. 

On Surnames by Mr. Greenwood. 

^ Name J in Saxon wcwifti, Gothic fiomOi Persiac 
Jfoiw, all from the Hebrew imam, dixit, he said. 
Names were first bnposed on men ibr distinction's 
«ake, by Ae Jews at their circumcision, by the 
iSreeks on the seventh or tenth day, by the Rontkns 
on the liinth day after their birth, awd by the Christ 
timiB at their bapttem ; of such signification, ftir the 
most part, that might denote the future good hbpe 
dr good in^ishes of parents lowar^s Aeir cBildrwi." 
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^* Surnames are names superadded to the Christian 
names : the French call them sur-twrns (L e.) super 
nomina,. The word sur-name is in old English ma- 
nuscripts : the English formerly called it a to^name ; 
as in Kobert of Gloucester and in Langtoft To^ 
name literally answers to Agnomen or cognomen, as 
swr^name to suoer nomen. Our Saxon ancestors had 
no single wora to express sur-name, but called it the 
other name. Se waes othre naman Scarioih. Luc 
xxii.a" 

** The Hebrews, Greeks, and most other nations, 
had no surnames fixed to their families, as in these 
days, but counted thus: for example, among the 
Hebrews, Melchi Ben Addi^ Addi Ben Casam^ &c. 
So the Britons, Ht^h ap Owen^ Owen ap Bkese. So 
the Irish, Neat Mac Con^ Con Mac Dermoid &€.'* 

<^ About Anno 1000, the French nation began to 
take surnames, with De prefixed, of a place, and Le 
prefixed, for some other Qualifications, as at this day 
IS their ^sual manner. The English also took to 
themselves surnames ; but not generally among the 
' common people till after the reign of Edward I.*' 

^ Great offices of honour have brought divers sur- 
names; as Edward Fitz Theobald, being long ago 
made buder of Ireland, the Duke of Ormond and hia 
ancestors descending from him, took the surname of 
Builei\ So John Count Tankerville of Normandy, 
beingmade chamberlain to the king of England above 
400 (now 500) years ago, his descendants bear still 
the same coat of arms by the name of CAam^r-^ 
lain:' 

*^ At fimt, the English gentry took the name of 
.their birft-place or habitation ; as Thomas o£ jision 
or EaatToum, John of Sutton or South Town, &nry 
«f Wotion or Wood Town ; and as they alterecl their 
habitatiaB, so thev altered their surname. After- 
wards, wlien they became lords of places, they caUed 
themselves Thtmas Aston of Aston, John Sutton of 
Sutton, &e." 
^Tbe common peo|de^ as the Germans, Danesy 
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Dutch, and Swcfdes do at tbi» diar, added their fa- 
ther's name with son at the end thereof, as Thomas 
Johnson; Robert Richctrdson ; vmd sometimes their 
mother's name in like manner, as BeUison^ Neli 
sojHt JUargetson; for they also took a parent's 
niok^name or abbreviation, and sometimes with the 
addition of i9,as Gibbs^ abbreviation or nick-name 
of Gilberts Hobbs of Roberty Nicks of Nicholas, 
Baits of Barth^omewp Sdms of Stimuelt Hodges of 
JtogeVf Sanders (or Sandys) of Alexander; and 
thence also Gibsouy Hobsonj &c. Many were also 
sumamed from their trade, as Smithj Weaver^ WaU 
kef J that, is Fuller in old English, and Goff, that is. 
Smith in Welsh, &c. Or from their offices, as Por- 
ter ^ Steward^ Shepherd^ Carter f Spencer^ (that is, 
Steward or Dispenser), Cook, Kemp, that is in old 
English, Soldier from Campus ; or from their place 
of abode, as Underwood, Underhill ; also Atwood, 
Atwell, Jfthili, which three jast have shrunk into 
Wood, Wells, hill; or from their colour, or com- 
plexion, as Fairfax, that is, Flaaren hair. So from 
birds, as Arundel, that is, swallow, from Hirvndo ; 
Corbet, that is, Raven, from C<)r^us; Wren, Finch, 
Woodcock^ &c. So from beasts ; as Lamb, Fo9c, 
Movie, that is. Mule. From colours; as Black, 
White, Brown, Green. From the winds, as East, 
West, ^orth. South — Sometimes from Saints ; as Si. 
John, St. George, St. Leger, St. Alban, Seymour, 
(i. e,) St. Maurr 

" The Britons or Welsh did not take surnames 
till of late years, and that for the most part by leav- 
ing out a in ap, and annexing p to their father's 
Christian name ; as» instead of Evan ap Rice, now, 
Evan Price ; so instead of ap Howel, Powel ; ap 
Hugh, Pugh ; ap Rogers, Progers, &c." 

^^ The most ancient families, and of best account 
ibr surnames in England, are either those that are 
taken from places in Normandy and from some 
other transmarine countries, or else from places in 
England and Scotland ; as Evereux, Chaworth^ Nc" 
ville, Montague, Byron, Bruges, Clifford, Berkley, 
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Anoerfy Arcy^ Staurton, Morley^ Courtney^ &c. wbieb 
anciently bad all De prefixea» but of latter times 
generally neglected or made one word, as Devereuxy 
Vanversy Darq^f Sac. unless we should more esteem 
those whose ancestors were of great account here 
before the Norman conquest, and whose posterity 
have flourished ever since, as Ardeny Ashbumham^ 
&c." 

On this account of surnames, which seems per- 
fectly reasonable, many useful reflections might be 
made, were they warrantable in a book of this kind. 
We can observe, however, that time puts dowa one 
name and establishes another, and consequently .that 
most of the names once famous in history, are either 
extinct or have dwindled to insignificance ; also that 
persons whose names are of local origin, are, gener- 
ally speaking, well descended ; though we are 
quite aware tnat the vagrant Gypsy, who imposes 
on the public by day, and privately robs by night, 
and whose chastity is equalled only by her honesty, 
has no objection to burden some parochial authority 
with a Mowardy a Gordon^ or a Fiizroy, because 
these names sound nobly and can easily be assumed 
by a stranger. Perhaps these people have some 
skill in philology, for we neyer hear of any Hobsons 
or Dobsonsy Nixom or Dixonsy Thomsons or Jack" 
sons, that are associated with their tribes. 



The Etymology of English Terminations. 

164. The last, though not by any means the least 
important branch of derivative Etymology, is that 
which relates to words abstracted or drawn out, as 
they are commonly said to be. " Words," says Lind- 
LEY Murray, " are derived from one another iu 
various ways ;" and in this he is joined by most 
other grammarians, among whom may be noticed 
Priestley, (Mr. M.'s probable authority), Shaw, 
Pape, Bicknell, Hazlitt, Rees, Blair, Grant, 
SuTCLiFFE, Hort, Banks, and lastly, Churchiu, 
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an author who exhibits a frightful list of what he is 
pleased to call terminations, jumbled together with- 
out regard to etymon or order. " Verbs,'* say they, 
'* are derived from substantives and adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs ; again, ^' substantives are 
derived from verbs ;" and again, " adjectives are 
derived from substantives." For these and similar 
reasons, we are told that lover comes from to love, 
whiteness from white, and healthy from health, 
which is again taken from heal ; and an explanation 
of the Uses of the various desinenses " ness, " ^Ay>'* 
" th/* &c. they call derivation. On this subject, 
none has so much to sa^ in explanation, or less to 
the purpose of real derivation, than Mr. Hazlitt, a 
grammarian who, in the humble opinion of the 
present commentator, stands, generally speaking*, far 
above the scale of contemptibility. Since every letter 
has its peculiar signification, and every word is of 
specific meaning, therefore syllables, the media which 
unite letters into words, most necessarily convey 
either peculiar or specific sense ; and consequently, 
if the portions of words called terminations are used 
in that capacity only, without regard to the sense 
existing within themselves, they are, at the best, but 
ill applied. 

Rees, who has pursued seme of these terminations 
to their depths,says that they are very numerous in our 
language, and worthy of attention :" his object is to 
show that they are perfect words, and consequently, 
that abstraction is in reality the same as composition. 
The same idea has impressed the mind of Grant, 
who has enlarged on some parts of the subject, and 
with great ability, though with the modest admission 
that his remarks are offered " as mere conjectures, 
in the absence, perhaps, of more correct information.'' 
The Anglo-Saxon part has also been handled by 
BiCKNELL and Sutcliffe, and is now brought to a 
more complete state by Bosworth, but the others 
are still veiled in obscurity ; for though Banks has 
endeavoured to reduce them to system, his classifi- 
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cation is not correct, nor are his observations founded 
on the substantia] principles of Etymology. From 
tbe weight of these considerations, the followiuff, 
which are in part compiled and in part conjectured, 
are with great deference submitted to tbe proficients 
in philology. 

Substantive Terminations. 

** ^d or adcj is a Saxon termination, and signifies 
a mass or quantity.'' Banks. Is it not from the 
Latin adeoy much more, very much, or by a farther 
conjecture from the verb adeo^ compounded of ad 
and €0^ to come to, to be raised to ? Whence co- 
lonnade is an augmentative of cc/umn, and promenade 
of prominer^ to walk. 

jfge is allowed to be the Latin ago, to act or do, 
as stated in page 13* 

j/n is usea professionally, as in artizait, musicia/i, 
&c. ; and whether we put it to Greek, Latin, or 
Saxon words, it is evidently *£v unus^ or oiTif and sig- 
nifies one who professes music, art, &c. 

j^nd or endy however written, is the Latin termi- 
nation ando or e7ido; but these are from tndtr, in* 
(contained), and cori*espond with ew«, from essCf to 
be, therefore signifying existence. Tooke's bur- 
lesque on reverend is totally erroneous in principle: 
he says tbat it signifies something that ought to be 
revered, though in his opinion a reverend ovghtio 
he ridiculed. Now a reverend is one who is to be 
revered, as a dividend is to be divided, and a minu- 
end to be made less« Ance and ence are from tbe 
same. 

Ar, eVf ort eur^ our, or ure ; the Latin arius is 
taken from ars^ art, which agrees with aroj to till, 
that being i\\e first art practised by man, and both 
of these words imply something orj^tna/, and or, as 
applied to a person, is derived from the same root, 
that person being the origin or cause of the attribute 
ascribed ; and thus also the Saxon wer^ man, cod- 
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traeted to er, as walk-er» a waUEin^ man, wear-tfr, 
a weaving maUf, &c. Eur is the French mantier of 
expressing or^ the Engh'sb our is the child of both^ 
^d ure is another variation, substantiving the action 
instead of the actor. All these have sprung from 
the Hebrew aurj\ source or foundation, tl^t which 
urges or gives on-giii, 

jird has been shown to be the Saxon and Gothic or 
German disposition : hence a dot-ard is inclined to 
dotCy and a drunk-ardhm a propensity for drink. 

AsU istj are of Greek origin, and from the verbal 
terminations atw, i^o», our asm and ism also proceed. 
The Greek Zsoi is expressive of excitement or fervour ^ 
and so are all words with the terminations before us, 
as an economist is moved by economy, and an en« 
thusiast by zeal^ the very word which explains the 
idea. The difference between iui and asm is, that 
T signifies tbe p^erson attached and M the extent 
to which his zeal is carried. 

Ate^ ation^ ition, sometimes contracted or changed, 
for tbe sake of euphony, to Ifow, sion, &c. are all 
from the Latin ttio or a^to, and these from tbe verbs 
€0 and agOf to go^ move^ acty or cfo, which words are 
concentric ; so animation is animal action^ expulsion 
tbe act of expelling, lanreat (laurcralM^) one whose 
acts have gamed the laurels, &c. Science and sci' 
ent are from a di&rent root^ and signify knowledge 
or the conception of ideas. 

Dom^ the Saxons haVe borrowed from the Roman 
domv^y a family, and made to signify the extent of 
their possession, as a kingcfom is the country, &c. 
possessed by the king's family or subjects, freedom 
the possession of being free, &c. 

Ee is from the French, and is probaUy taken 
from the Greek not, to join, to conamit; thus a grant^« 
and a trustee fire persons to whom a grant and a trust 
are joined or committed. 

Ess is a Saxon termination, added to er, amA si^- 
nifyir^ a fem^e^ The Saaioil is esin w yttref 
witicb»aecorfHiig to BosW9?tb, ^m stitUtn a^sMnidtt^ 

2l 
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word or the fragment of a word," May it nnt be a 
JVagwient of sweostre^ a sisfer, any female, and par- 
ticularly one who is closely allied by birth or affec- 
tion, as brother in like sense is any male? A 
chantress, chant^wer^esirey is a chant man's sister, 
a huntresSj a hunt man's sister, and an heiress the 
sister of an heir, that is, a female acting' in the capa- 
city of huntsman, chantsman, or heir. 

£n and e^ plural terminations of Saxon extraction. 
The formation of the plural is thus described by 
Kbes : ^^ In Hebrow, wnose high antiquity unfolds 
to the philosophical enquirer the several Mteps which 
mankind took in the formation of speech, anosh, 
hemoUf a man multitude j became contracted, for the 
sake of brevity, into anosheem^ men ; and from this 
source are derived the plural termination an or a 
in the Anglo-Saxon ana German tongues. The 
letters n and s being of the same organ, the Chalde- 
an een became e; in the formation of the Greek, or 
es in the third declension of Latin nouns. Hence, 
too, the plural termination s in £nglish and French, 
while the Italian exclusively follows the analogy of 
the second Latin declension in n Thus the plural 
termination in all languages, ancient and modern, 
appears to have been derived from one source, and 
that consisted of the annexation of a noun of multi- 
tude to the singular form of a preceding noun." 
BoswoRTH also says, *^ it is probable that the plural 
of all nouns was originall}^ formed by annexing to 
the singular a noun wiiich signified multitude ;" and 
he gives the same word emun as above, though thus 
differently spelled : hence the improbability, if not 
the absurdity of the opinion quoted from Webb's 
manuscripts by the author last-mentioned ; which 
is, that the distinction of number was formed by sub- 
joining si( or €Pii, anef to form the plural, as an oXf 
onejoot^ singular, ox any foot vne^ plural ; nor do the 
conoimon expreiBsions tw0 Jboty twenty miU^ a£ford 
any assistance. Es^ however, as the sign of the ge- 
nitive case, and en^ employed as an adjective terou* 
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nation, are probably from those roots, as is the Latin 
is. Ill the example given at page 448, this termi- 
nation appears in yarious shapes, and on the same 
principle, linen cloth is line one cloth, tie^^^n spoon, 
one wood spoon, &e. We still have mine and thine 
for my one and thy one^ and in the midland conntiest 
youren, heren^ that is, your one^ her one, are used for 
your'^ and her'^, whicn apostrophised V is no other 
than iiq or es^ abbreviated. In the northern counties, 
the G^enitive termination is^ omitted in the conversa- 
tion of the illiterate, who for Johris book, say Jooan 
book, and for the smithh shop, the ^miVA shop or 
smithy^ thereby omitting the es or &ne ; for JohfrCs 
book, is one book, of which John is the owner, and 
the smitK s s\io\t^ one shop of which the smith is pos- 
sessed. BrobaDly this IS also the reason that the 
letter \9 is joined* to the third person of the verb to 
denote that the attribute is ascribed to oiie only. 

Et^ a diminutive : the Latin ulus^ little, is trans- 
formed into ulet^ whence by contraction let^ another 
diminutive, from which the Italians take e//o, and 
we, again, et^ all of which denote littleness. El 
is also a transposition contracted. Whence rivulet^ 
fossef, cockerelf streamlet, and many others. 

Head is the Saxon had or hade^ and hood is the 
same : they denote quality, kind, sort, or distinction, 
as BoswoRTH observes, not something heaved, as 
TooKB and Grant say ; for the origin is the Hebrew 
akadj oue, singular, unlike to others ; and Grant 
himself blames Tooke for having derived odd from 
any other root. A few examples will clarify this 
word : Godhead, peculiar to GIod ; childAoo^, pecu- 
liar to children; widowAoocf, the situation of widows 
only ; hXockhead, like nothing but a block. 

ic and ix are the Greek fixoiv, or Latin icon, an 
ima|»e or resemblance : calonc, the likeness or re- 
semblance of heat; cyme, like a dog; executrix, 
executor-£r, the likeness of an executor, or one that 
acts in his capacity ; directrtlr, like a director. A 
few words like paralytic, may take their termination 

2l2 
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from the Heiirew heke, strike or stroke, and some 
few Oreek terms of art ending in tic or ties^ take it 
from nxy^ 

. ide: the same word heke or hekah^ produces Ae 
Latin ico to drive; whence with vehuy a carri^e 
and cvrro, are vehicle and curricle. Icle is also de- 
rived from icon and uIm9^ and is any thing apparently 
•mall, as part/r/^, &c. 

lie is the Latin lulverb ita^ of such sort, even so, 
but the origin is Hebrew. Instance Levite^ Reuben^ 
ite, and many others, in which it has the same signi- 
fication. 

Ling is a Saxon diminntive, synonymous with the 
abbreviate ing si&cnifyin^ child, son, or offspring ; 
whence •* Edward Koning** (or King), signife^ 
** Edward son of a woman," by way of eminence, 
5W the prophets of old were styled " son of man."— 
Edmund AtheUng^ Edmund, noble child ; ducklings 
a young or litde duck^ darling y a little dear. This 
word was sometimes written incle, as rapincle, a Itttie 
rope, a cord ; scipinclcy a little ship, a sailboat. By 
another variation, kin is produced; as lambkiuy^ 
little lamb; pipkin^ a little pipe, &c. 

Lock has been shown to signify a small collectioo; 
whence it has come to appear as a diminntive ; thus 
hillock iu a small heap of earth, and is also a little 
hill ; w$Uock^ a little fence ; bullock^ a little bull, but 
now an ox. Ock is an abbreviate of lock* 

Meni is a very common termination, derived from 
mensusy rad. metiory to measure, whence * also mete. 
Command??)^?!/, the meetmre or ettent of a command ; 
e^ioymeniy the measure of joy ; hAhWimentSy qoaH- 
fied cw prepared by admeasurement. The French 
use this termniation adverbially, tbei'eby expressinf 
that by measure which we can do by likeness ; for 
our ^ is no other than the Saxon licy like. 

Mamf is the Latin mana, to diffuse, spread, or ex* 
tend ; whence patrimony, agriinony, testimony, &c. 

NesM 18, as Svtcliffe says, a promtnence, whence 
the Sa3»m mes or English rme^ and the names ^ 
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elevated places commonly termed promontories, as 
Caithness, Dungenessy Inverness; and whiteness^/eebk' 
nessy &c. are prominent or distinguishing qualities. 

Jiickf as before stated, is the parent of our riches^ 
aud ty is a variation of the same ; but riches, in the 
gfeneral acceptation, signify greatness, power, or 
that which gives authority: hence bishoprick, the 
extent of a bishop's power ; country^ the extent i>f 
the territories counted or claimed. 

Ship is the Saxon sc^p or scype^ shape or form ; 
^syeHowshipykWdw-ioTm; partnership, partner-form; 
worship^ worth-form, worth acknowlc^dged:. thus 
from shape it has come to signify identity. , 

JVefr, the Latin ^//tt?^, ground, foundation, or stock, 
also kindred ; whence the Latins h^kA'wagus, a wise 
man ; magister, a founder of wisdom, a teacher, in 
JBng'Iisb contracted to master; also minus, less, 
winis/er, of a less or inferior kind, an assistant. 
The Saxons also used this word, as in Webster, the 
founder of a web, songster, the framer ofasong, &c. 
The reverse is aster, no foundation, as in poet^aster, 
&c. 

Taifh the Latin teneo, or Greek rsm, to hold, pos- , 
sess, or contain : so cap-tain or chief-tain, holds the 
caput, chief or head ; fountain contains the Jbunt or 
source ; and to maintain is to possess Xheviain, mea- 
sure or compass. 

Ty is the Latin termination tas, which in^ the an- 
cient languaores is dad, as otherwise lettered, and 
in English, /a/Aer or parent. The Latin humani/a^, 
pXevkUas^ (bumaui/y, plen(y), are the parents or sub- 
stantives in whi(^h the adjectives At/maTzi^ and plenus 
exist. 

Ziofe, from tumeo, to swell or increase, noticed 
before. 
. TAand T are evident, from the lettersthemselves. 

l/ne, one, has also been explained. 

Wick beings a village or other place of small ex- 
tent, as a parish, &c., the words constablea;?Vi4-, 
hmizcicA^ &e. are obvious. 
2l3 
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F, Sum ifTf does «ot signify akmdance^ as Bahks 
«nppos«i» but 18 the affimmliTe gt, jbs, yea, aye, 
whicb, when tised as a termt««tf«»B» as in ^Aufyf 
wedjff snowy i rainy ^ contains no other mferenoe 
than that those properties verily exist. The Latin 
{cut has the same meaning. The Saxon ^erb is tcali» 
to^Are or join. 

Adjective Teruimations. 

AHe is, as Banks says, the Latin hahitis^ able ; 
but it oom^ from haheo^ to have. Ible appears from 
its import to be from a different root, though not 
from that to which Tooke attaches it, but fitMn itn^ 
therein, in that state. 

Aie^ ant and enU ic^ an^ aVf tfe^ are the same as 
when used substantirety, and ly the same as when 
adverbially. En and ai have also been examined ; 
and ise or tze is from the root that produces ist, ism, 
&c. 

. Jc is of Grecian origin, and is aHied to ir, which 
see. 

Erf the comparative termination, and est, that of 
the superlative. Er is the Saxon iBr, before^ vari- 
ously written ser, er, ere^ sere, ir, or, ur, and yr ; and 
est is ast, aest, first ; also written ist, ost, us^ yat. 
Boswohth says that both of these are derived from 
<< A, timef duration^ always y aye:^* if so, the compara- 
tive ^AAh force to the expression, as the letter R im- 
plies, and the superlative St in like manner ex- 
presses exientf according to its character. The 
same autlior also observes that the Greek iroi and 
the Gothic ista are anal<H;|fOBS ; and all schotars < 
allow that the Greek or, wherever found, imports 
firmness, strength, or power, and consequently is a 
superlative. 1 he Saxon are means hanoury which 
shows that er, in alt te bearftigs, is a term of pre- 
ference. 

Fie is the Latm facioy to cause or bring forth ; as 
in terrific 9 causing terror; sudorific, bringiiig^^tiifiiri 
&c. 
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18 too plain to need observation. 

Idf the Latin t</, that, the saB>e» whence in com* 
poskton idefttf trf^» fonn, uodely afso the termm* 
ation tifti^y or English id. Stupid gives an ukaof 
stupour, solid of one compact mass^ and torpid^ from 
torjf^eoy of duf ne^. 

//«, n$iy» HAZLrTTy is an abbreviate of ii/ne ; bnt 
this it cannot be, becatise it denotes condittovi or 
situation : it is more probably talccn ironi the Hebreiw 
aA?, such, that, frinn which also the Latin pronoun 
fife, and the Italian Unah are derived. 

Jne may possibly come from the Latin verb ineo^ 
in^eoj to enten or go in^ or more probably from in 
and €8^ that which is in, or from in only ; as canine 
is in tlie nature of canis^ a dog, and vacdne in that 
ofvaceoy a cow. 

Ish^ the Saxon isc^ taken from the Goths. Rei% 
says that the Persian is wash^ and implies similitude, 
nB from Gomer^ the moon, comes ffonier-wushy like 
the moon. 

Jvef according to Tookb, would be expressive of 
possibility, as sensitive can feel, provocutive may 
provoke, znd motive may move; but the sense con- 
veyed is of a more positive character than Mr. T. sop- 
posed, for sensitit>e does feel and motive does move. 
Tbe root is the Latin ibi, therein ; and consequently 
it is expressive of an existent quality or property. 

LesSf iVom tlie Saxon leas, want, or lesan^ to take 
away, of course expresses negation, as in worthless^ 
worth wanting or absent ; and when used separately, 
its signification is nearly the same, as less worthy, a 
portion of the worth is wanting ; but least or lessest 
worthy implies that the want is excessive. 

*Afor^ and most^ mowe-er and movoe^stf heap be- 
fore, heap first, are the same as when detached : fkr- 
thermoref Jbr before, heap before, that is, farther 
still; nt^mosi, oHt^heap-firstf that is, die greatest 
increase beyonc!* or tb6 mil extent. 
' thy^ tbe same as ths Mbstentfre or and y united. 
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Mr. B08WOBTH has one observation on y whicli roost 
not be overlooked : *^ iweniig is no other than twain- 
tenSf thiriifff tbree-ed-ten ; unless the ig be sup- 
posed to have been added to that combination ; as 
twain-tenrig^ two^ten^add^ contracted and mutilated 
into tweniig/' 

^ OuSf Latin 09u$f Greek ow^, like: glorums^^Xixy 
like; gracious^ gracelike: this is Rbes's opinion; 
but la-o^^ eqval seems preferable ; as g\or\oii$y on an 
eyva/ily with gflory ; gracious, e^a/ to grrace ; attri- 
butable as to the virtues themselves. If this is not 
suflSciently strong, substitute ih|^ height^ whence 
the Saxon and English up. 

Somef the Saxon ^ sum or snme^ a part or por- 
ti4>n : rather the amount." Bosworth. By Bick- 
NBLL it is also called an augmentative ; thus bliik- 
some i& synonimous with Joyful^ the Jill or gum of 
Joy, and gladsome is a less excessive term, though 
descriptive of the same passion. 

Ward: Mr. Banks says truly that this word is 
** the Saxon wardian^ to look aU or to direci the- 
view.^' From this it has been made to express di- 
rection ; as upward^ directed up ; eastward^ in the 
direction of the east. Grant derives the Saxon 
weard'on from the Latin vertOf to turn, and the 
latter from the Greek 9rff0«, to overium* 

Wise and rtfaySf the plural of the English wayf 
the same as ward : crosswise^ in a cross direction ; 
likewise J in the like way ; otlkerwise, in another way. 

Verbal Terminations. 

jite is from ago^ to act or do : terminate^ to do 
the end : for the same acceptation springs from the 
same root, whether it be used substantively, ad- 
jectively, or verbally. An abbrevia/c does shorten, 
and to abbreviate is to do the act of shortening. 

Edf as shewn before, is purely Hebrew, and sig- 
nifies witness pr testimony; and in this sense it iu 
used when added. to a verb, to imply something al- 
ready done, and <^ which it still bears witness. 
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Tbe Saxons irarjably wrote ed^ ede, t>d^ ode, adj id, 
nd^ydf and de^ which are itniBaterial with regard to 
variatioo, and tend to confirm the idea that the sense 
of a word exists in its consonants. 

En was used by the Saxons in the same capacity 
wi edf which is tfcie rensou that it continues to ter- 
minate several participles* This is probably from 
^igarif to own or possess, and is therefore an acknow'* 
lodgment of a tbin^ done. 

Es and e»ty the signs of the present, seem to bare 
been borrowed from the Latin and misapplied, for 
es is th6 second persou of the Latin verb esse to be, 
and est is tbe third, btit in English the order is re- 
verted. JElA is the same as e*, except that the as- 
piration is changed by tbe position of the tongue, as 
IS still tbe (Case with persons of defeetive utterance. 
The addition of est and es to the Saxo^n vterb, or of 
ast and a/A, as they wrote them, was proper, because 
it showed the present existence of tlie aftrihute as- 
cribed by tbe verb. From atfartf to own, came 
the verb have, formerly written )ian ; with est and es 
or eth added, came hast and has or hath : but not 
from ast and ath only, as some critics suppose. 

FeVj a common termination, is the Latin or Greek 
Jero or f e^o;, to bring, cause, or produce. 
. Fy : see the adjective ^c. 

Ise or iz€f ani tain* See the substantive and 
adjective. 

Ing implies continuation, and agrees with the Saxon 
end and the Latin ens; but the signification exists 
in the letters themselves, as sho^n in Lesson VL 



Review. Such has long been tbe popularity of 
TooKE*s ** Inversions of Purley,'* that a review, es- 
pecially if opposed to him, will be received by a 
certain portion of the cos»munity as an act at once 

frasumptuoui and absurd, 'a«d consequentiv in the 
igbeat degree unpardonable. Streams of appro-, 
bmon flow from every pen; for all admire and pay 
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deference to the talents, the persererance, the deep 
penetration, the unrivalled wisdom of this celebrated 
author: one impulse actuates the whole, from the 
bypercritic who stands on the vertex of philosophy, 
to the host of contemptible pretenders who scribble 
on the base. Scarcely can a Grammar come before 
the public, which is not replete with expressions in 
declaration of his marvellous powers. We have 
Dalton and " John Home Tooke,M. P." Lewis and 
** the immortal Tooke,** Kigan and plain " Horke 
TooKE ;*' and to these may be added Dr. Crombib 
and Banks, the latter of whom has copied many 
pages. Grant and Bosworth are more sparing of 
their commendations ; but the author who has ad- 
ventured more boldly than any other, is the writer 
in Bees's Cyclopaedia. In that work we behold him 
stripped of his borrowed plumes, and deprived of 
the mask which conceals his real character. To 
deny that he was a person of great ability, would 
be to speak unwarrantably and unjustly ; but that 
his genius was not of that unparalleled excellence 
which is commonly attributed, is a fact so glaring, 
that every page of his t^'ork bears ample testimony 
against the supposition. 

This opinion is not singular, as the words of the . 
cyclopedist will prove: **His etymological re- 
searches are, in many respects, useful and important; 
but we cannot help bearing our testimony against 
his work, as tending to direct the labours of philo- 
logical enquirers to wrong objects, and to withdraw 
their attention from those sources whence the English 
and all other European languages, ancient and mo- 
dern, have sprung." 

Another extract from the Cyclopfledia is too true 
and too valuable to be suppressed :—** If we may 
judge from his works, Mr. Tooke appears not to 
have studied the true theory of the human mind; 
and from the want of just ideas on this subject, he 
has plunged himself and his readers into deep and 
manifold errors.'* Agam : ** A desire pervades his 
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\Vorks, of rejeetingf the ideas of others as unjust, be- 
cause they were knoum^ and conspicuously display- 
ing his own as right, because they were new?." 

In the present treatise, several of Tooke'8 words 
have been examined and found to be erroneous ; and 
a few have been taken from the Cyclopaedia, where 
they appear corrected ; but to follow the grammarian 
through the whole of his examination, and to travel 
tp Persia, Chaldea, Arabia, &c. is a task to which 
the writer is wholly incompetent : the subject, how- 
ever, is amusing, and shows that Tooke has fallen 
into the hands of an invincible advei*sary. The criti- 
dsm thus justifiably concludes: "If the above are 
well founded, they shew that his labours have been 
greatly over-rated. His great error is, that by 
forced analogies, or rather contrary to all analogy, 
he has yoked together words as of a common origin, 
which have flowed from very different sources.'*. 
. When we consider the advantages which Tooke 
necessarily would, and assuredly did derive, from 
IIicKEs, WiLKiNs, and others, we shall certainly not 
attribute to his own philosophy all that he has pub- 
lished ; and when we also recollect that many of his 
elucidations are taken from writers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, whose works were corrupted 
by French and Semi-latin, we shall see the necessity of 
caution, rather than the propriety of sanctioning his 
etymons merely because the name of Tooke is at- 
tached to them. 

Another subject connected with the work in ques« 
tion, and one which might easily have been spared, is 
his excessive love of filthiness: page after page teems 
With derivations of words of the most disgusting 
description ; and on these he has bestowed consider- 
ably greater pains than on such as are useful, and 
where he has found but little to favour his ideas, he 
lias aided himself by introducing something of the 
marvellous. . Lastly, the sneers and insinuations in- 
termixed with his etymologies, with intent to ridi- 
cule the eatablishod authorities, civil and religious. 
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gife JQst cauM Sow the obsenratioo, dutt Ae morak of 
U»e commuBity are suficiently cormpt already; 
therefore tbe less we have to do with TooKe's ^^ iJi* 
yersionsy*' the less we shall have to regret. 



Revigw. The observatioiis above quoted, lead to 
an examination of the article under the bead of 
*< Grammar'* in Rebs's Cydopsedia ; an article wbieh, 
thougli possessed of great merit in some respects, is 
not without certain peculiarities that seem to contain 
more novelty than philosophical correctness. In his 
considerations on Tooke^s work, he appears in gene-* 
ral to be correct, and so far his credit is acknow- 
ledged ; but bis division of Grannnar, in which he 
rejects the common theory as ^* neithfir useful nor 
accurate," is not supported by any plausible argu- 
ment He says that the four parts ^^ are not depend- 
ent on each other ;" but that ^ Etyinology is a prin- 
ciple necessary to account for phenomena in every 
department, and is that upon which Oftho^raphy is 
chiefly founded.^ Here ts something totally incon- 
sistent ; for though the parts are not dependent on 
each other, yet one ia/ounded on another ! Again ^ 
we may ask, what would Etjrinology be wi^Kmt Or- 
tho^aphy? What is Prosody without Syntax? 
And what is Syntax without Orthc^rrapby and JEty- 

mofegy? 

Another apparent error is, that thoii^h he aUows 
language, to depend *^ altogether on an arbitrary 
compact between sound and sense, yet ^* there exkt 
not, in any regular poHshed tongue, sodi wwis as 
natural articulate sounds;'' though on tbe otb^r 
hand, ** alt languages, however di#ere»l, bare mairy 
properties in common,^ and ^ men in alt ageaaod 
countries have the same organs of speech, njlicli 
are similar in structare:^' hence^ tUou^ ««oi^ mnty 
not be natoraV, sounds most certainly are« • 

In hiis remarks on- the Eneyetopffidia BriteMnca, 
the aheltcMr of Tooke^ Ae critic i» viry dkNM^ ^mdt im 
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«ome instances be does not stop sbort of severity. 
Were we 4o follow him through these and others, we 
shoald afford but little edification to the generality 
of learnersy therefore we may lay aside the general 
sabstance; but since certain points have been no- 
ticed in which he appears to be in error, we may be 
allowed to notice, a few instances where, notwith- 
.standing the controversy that has taken place on 
those subjects, he will prove to be right. 

Gender. " Unfortunately, the termination of 
nouns became a mark of gender, independent of 
their signification, and thns nouns were considered 
as masculine, feminine, or neuter, as they happened 
'to have the endings which custom usually assigned 
to the classes. The Hebrew tongue, in its original 

Eurity, appears to have been exempt from this un- 
appy embarrassment, and the only languages known 
to us, which have maintained the empire of common 
sense against the caprice of custom, are the Eng* 
lish, the Persian^ and the Bengalese." *' In the Ara« 
bic, French, and Italian, the names of inanimate ob- 
jects are said to have gender : the neuter, which is 
the negative of sex, is excluded : ahd the learner 
. has his memory loaded with the gender of nouns 
- which really meant things without sex, and this with- 
out any one advantage to counterbalance so much 
fruitless trouble, and such glaring' sacrifice of com- 
-mon sense." He allows, nevertheless, as all our 
eminent grammarians have done, that when inani- 
mate objects can be personified, language is en- 
livened by ascribing to them a masculine or femi- 
' nine term, according to their relative nature; ^Hhings 
.strong, efficacious, communicative, imparting,'' as 
time J i^ea^A, OMNIPOTENCE, &c. are made masculine; 
and things ** receiving, containing, producing, ami- 
able, beautiful," as earth, cityrshiVf virtue j reiigioUf 
are feminine. He also defends Harris against the 
. attacks of Tooke ; the former of whom calls the sun 
« masculine, as the imparter of light, and the nioon 
'. feminine, as the receiver. 

2M 
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Cme. This is another inportent pointyandhu 
been mncfa disputed. Grammariaus wba 'faame at- 
tended to ibe derivation of the terra, take it from 
ibe Latin cado^ to fall or decline, whence the exhi» 
bkion of a notin in all its oa^e^ is usually temed 
declemMion. Sohm gramnMuiaps, and especidly 
Harris, Bullbn, and Bosworth, follow the Peripat- 
tetics, lybo represented the nominative>t irrvmi n^ 
or casus rectus, by an aprigfit line, and (he othen 
by oblique lines, as springing from the. sane root 
but deoiiniug from the erect position ; tbe diftreot 
cases or terminations of a noun being considered as 
fklHwgs from the original ; but (he Cydopedist't 
ideas are somewhat different : he «ay^ speaking of 
Harris, thai ^ tbe learned author and Ami^ omios, 
from whom be derived it, were misled by the fiffii- 
rative language borrowed frpm Geometry/' ^We 
believe,'' be contiiiues, ^that tbe nominative isssnd 
to be in tbe right case, not because it is an erect or 
upright failing from the mind, but because it is tbe 
leading noun or agent, and tbe accusative is die 
effect in which the action terminate. When other 
nouns are introduced, they vatt spoken of, not direcdf 
as the agent or subject, but coltaieraily or obUqwebj^ 
as obfects to which tbe direct noun someway b^ 
longs.'* '^ From this simple statement, whicn we 
recommend to our readers as important, we iafer 
that a case did not at £rst mean a change in die t^- 
noination of a noun, but the position of tbe noun ei- 
pressing its re^tion to some other word in ihesee- 
tence." — Here is something so comprehensible and 
at the sptme tnne so far consistent with the natwal 

Erinciples of language, that notwithstanding Mc* 
I arris's opinion, thisappears preferable. 
Neuter Ferbs. " As the expression of active qua- 
lities is essential to veribs, there is no such thing as 
a neuter verb : there are, indeed, verbs which denote 
rest or tbe cessation of motion i but we can express 
. even these without connecting thorn with pottliae 
ideask" With deference,, this may be deemed Im 
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correct than some of his other remarks. Tb^ n^ 
eeiTed deflnition of the term neuier id a i»abject de^ 
void of fanctional properties; and cemseqaently 
whether a verb be transitive of intratisitiFe, it is not 
8tri<;tly lieutrdU for a transttiv'e verb governs by itsdf 
before transition, but by a depaty Or assistant word 
o/Ver transition, and an intransitive verb is in tbe 
situation of a transitive verb after transition ; but tlve 
verb bBf in all its forms, is totally without any go^ 
verding power, and is therefore inproductive and in* 
operative, which want of efficiency constitutes th€ 
true character of a neuter verb. Want of attention 
to this simple circumstance htm produced liiuch con- 
fusion in byntax, though if we paid proper regard 
to £tymologyi Syntax would generally arrange 
itself. 

These observations are submitted to the gram* 
marian, because they involve some of tbe vital prin* 
ciples of Grammar, and show that much remains to 
be done before the most sublime art that has yet 
been invented, can be brought to any thing like per- 
fection : they embrace only a small portion of the 
matter contained in that part of ReSrs's Cydopeedia ; 
but tb^y prove that the author of tbe article is one 
whose speculations deserve the serious attention of 
the JBngfish grammarian. 



Rrview. The fast work which, from its connec- 
tion with the subject of derivation, particularly de- 
mands attention in thfs place, is Bosworth's Anglo- 
*Saxoii €hrammaT. This work is a real treasure : it 
itt not the result of m6fe specntatfve opinion, but of 
strict attention to the principles of Saxon literature 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject. It in 
-built of solid matetiaW, fotiitded on a firm basfs, and 
polished by tbe eruditron of a scholar, the research 
<bf ah antiquary, the elegance and ingetiuity of a 
maiT of taste and tsrfent, audt the sound reasoning' of 
• phifosopfaier. The reatler wiH be pleased to under- 
2m2 
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•land tfiat Mr. Bosworth does not confine himself 
to an examination of the Saxon tongue, but has mncb 
useful matter relative to the ori^n and progress of 
writingf the Hebrew, Gothic, ana other ancient lan- 
jB^afl^es, and above all, the formation of the Ens^lisb. 
He has not contented himself with a compilation 
from the works of his predecessors, but nsis ran- 
sacked the stores of literature and weighed them in 
the scales of justice. His praxes are both instructive 
and entertaining, and especially his analysis of the 
Saxon poets and bis quotations from the works of 
Alfri^ the Grb at, which carry the reader unawares 
from the busy pursuits of the present age, backward 
through the bustle of a thousand years, and almost 
persuade him that he is a Saxon. — Some persons 
may perhaps regard these words as hyperbolical ; 
but such have not read the Grammaritself, the in- 
trinsic value of which is such that a gentleman's 
library cannot be complete without it. 

Conclusion. 

** With English and French on your tongue and in 
vour pen,'* says Cobbett to his son, in the end of 
bis Grammar, *^ you have a resource greatly valuable 
in itself.*' The meaning of these words is wholly 
inykerious, unless we suppose his recommendation 
to arise from reasons already commented upon: 
surely the French language does not contain any 
thing which can deserve the attention of the Englidi 
student, unless he wishes to study mischief; for if 
he will take the trouble to compare the above de- 
rivations, he will not find in that language any thing 
to encourage him, but in the others much to deter 
him from that pursuit. , 

If the student will give to those derivations his 
cordial and unbiassed attention, he will find in the 
Hebrew words the evidence of originality, in. the 
Greek and Latin that of sublimity, in the Saxon that 
of plain familiarity, and in the French a g^eat deal 
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of frivolous stuff. If, therefore, he wishes to possess 
a knowledge of the demonstrative principles of 
languag^e as it first existed, or of divinity as still ex- 
istin<)f, let him study the Hebrew ; if he is desirous to 
qualify himself for the society of learned men, to be 
an eloquent speaker or an able writer, or to acquire 
a competent knowledge of science or history, let him 
attena to the Latin, or t he Greek, or both ; if he wanit^ 
to be acquainted with the habits and conversation of 
bis less propitious nei^hbtmrs, with that particular 
branch of history whieb relates to his native land, or 
witit ibe statutes and customs of his ancestors^ let 
him apply to the Saxofi ; and if his propensities 
would lead him to tive in idleness or pleasure, (o 
pass his days in sleep^ a»d bis nights at card tables, 
balls, or baqaielie^ and to imitate all the follies and 
dissipated habits of the age, let him by all means 
learn the French ; but if an acquaintance with ag^ri- 
culture or domestic commerce is' the ult'miatiim of 
his ambition, or if he intends ta employ bis time in 
hunting, fishing, and shoo^^ng, or in reading pamph- 
lets^ novels, plays, and newspapers, kt nim be 
content with his own. 
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ERRATA. J 

' Page " . ' ' 

33. Over campastet substitute a 6. ... I 

41. The %ure of the sixth variety of diphthoites riKHy]'. 
3 c, that is, 3 and the consonant y; and that of t^' 
seventh 9 c. That of the words adieu and ma^' 
should be 2. 15. 
60. The 2 over itUrigue is misplaced. 
67. Head of Lesson Y I. for varieties read variationt* 
84. Art 82, for / and CT read 1 and Y. 

88 and 96, to be corrected br Art. 129, p. 174. 
102. LI, dele 89. 
126. L 28, fbr other xeeiUletter. 
164. L 6, for distinct read distincUy, 
172. for Xoyor and srador read hoyos and irafiof. 
212. L 13, for oufoi^ Ac read ouiou Slc 
214. L 30, for slings read tUngs. 

233. L 36, dele the in " part of the speech.'^ 

234. for Lessok X. read JLessok XI. 
323. fm perversely read perversively, 

A few printer's literals, as Diadorus for Diodorus; I«c^ 
for lachrjrnial ; Welch for WeUh ; expence for erpenie ; t^ 
tor Friuli ; cy loid for cjdoid, &c &c are not considered wflrtnj 
of further notice. 
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